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Foreword 


The reasons for writing this book are many, but a small sample 
of unimportant events at the university two weeks ago may help 
the reader understand my motivations and sense the direction 
this study will take. On Monday of that week a student sat in 
my office and told me that exorcising demons had become his 
goal ever since he had begun to realize that many of his 
problems and those of his friends were not really physical or 
psychological in origin, but malignant influences from the 
Prince of Darkness. Scarcely had I succeeded in blurring the 
memory of a physician’s son ascribing illness to evil spirits, than 
a trio of students wandered in with a couple of books to 
straighten out something I had said in class about the Baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. They left me with Derek Prince and Watch- 
man Nee-two of the premier spokesmen for Pentecostal reli- 
gion today-and a feeling that my rather analytical classroom 
approach to religion was undergoing subtle persecution, so 
subtle that being nibbled at by snails is the only analogy which 
comes to mind. 

That evening at Michigan State University there was a debate 
over the necessity of God’s existence between a biochemist who 
is developing his own ‘bio-ethic’ (without God) and a visiting 
theologian from a conservative seminary in Chicago. Although I 
was busy that night explaining to a seminar on existentialism that 
not all existentialists are atheists, a good friend of mine at- 
tended the debate. He reported that the theologian had won 
hands down, to his surprise, and that the room was jammed 
with 600 students (the scientist later told me 1300), 85 per cent 
of them on the side of the theologian. But, he added, among 
that crowd there was not to be found one chaplain from the 
corps of ministers in the United Ministries in Hıgher Education. 
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All that religious fervor, my friend sputtered in some disgust, 
and none of “our guys” there. 

I ruminated awhile. Where was my historical and analytical 
approach to religion, when students came in and confidentdy 
told me that their lives were directed step by step by the Holy 
Spirit, and all their problems were demonic? And where were my 
friends, representatives of the traditional churches, when the 
students were clamoring for a victory for Jehovah over the 
pagan deity Bio-ethic? I knew where they were, of course. One 
was on sabbatical, studying in the College of Education toward 
a master’s degree in higher education. Another was sitting in his 
chair, feet on his desk, waiting for the experimental colleges on 
campus—I teach in one of them-to send inquiring students 
around who were interested in visiting places where “alternative 
education styles’ are being practiced. Another was either 
talking to nurses about death or helping students aid in the 
work of a Model Cities program in Lansing. With deep concern 
the last campus minister was giving all his time to raising money 
for the relief of hungry and homeless people in Bangladesh. All 
four of these chaplains were engaged in worthwhile projects 
which I would support in varying degrees of enthusiasm, from 
the gift of faint praise to the donation of money. But none of 
them had any idea what to do when students cease turning their 
backs on God and come hungering and thirsting for religious 
experiences which my friends had thought were passe and 
irrelevant to modern man. 

My students are getting religion; my chaplain friends are 
pursuing the secular (as an expression of religious faith, of 
course); and I analyze the world. Is there any way of getting us 
all together? That, in brief, is the subject for this book. In the 
following pages I attempt to examine the world rather carefully, 
asking where man is in his world, what has happened to reli- 
gious conviction in this world, and what it means to be a person 
of faith in such a world. Religious institutions are reeling and 
exhausted; revival and the activity of the Holy Spirit seem to be 
in the air. The average garden-variety Christian (or Jew, for that 
matter) is puzzled, suspicious, torn, and even a little resentful. 
He doesn’t know whether to resent his clergy, damn his own 
children, or seek with all his heart for the gift of tongues. 

Unlike Harvey Cox and Ronald Gregor Smith, I try to assess 
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traditional religion and its lifestyles with sympathy rather than 
regard them as vestigial embarrassments from a bygone era. Part 
One is analysis of the trends that have taken us into secularism. 
Part Two is one man’s attempt to make relevant his own faith, 
where the key words (as William Stringfellow puts it) are not 
good and evil, but death and resurrection. 

I need to say a word about credentials. The sociologist will 
see much material in the first part of the book which comes 
from his field of study, although I have tried to put it in a more 
interesting form than sociologists-notoriously uninteresting 
scribes—usually do. And the theologian will find the second part 
a deliberate trespass by this church historian onto his territory. 
I am not trained in either field. But in an era when real 
sociologists (such as Peter Berger) sometimes breathe the rar- 
efied atmosphere of theology, and real theologians (such as 
Harvey Cox) descend to sociological analysis and choke on its 
air, one whose teaching and living force him to be a generalist 
may presume to poach from both their preserves. And like 
many readers, I both live in society and worry, think about, and 
pray to God. In our lives these separate disciplines come to- 
gether, as they do in this little book. 


FOR my parents, who showed me the Christian life long before I tried 
to think it; and for the colleagues and friends-Scots and Americans-who 
helped me think or feel my way: 

The Scots: Brigadier R. S. Doyle, CBE, General Manager of the Glen- 
rothes Development Corporation; Mr. John MacDonald, Assistant to the 
General Manager; the Reverends Peter Youngson, Norman MacLeod, Wally 
Shaw, Douglas Sutherland, Alex Wright, Father Ronald Matheson, William 
Miller (dec.), Father John McMeel and Mr. Ben Mills-pastors in Glen- 
rothes, Leslie and Markinch; Mr. John Mathieson, MA, Secretary, Kirk- 
caldy and District Trades Council; Mr. Colin Mayo, Youth and Community 
Services, County Fife; and Mr. George Bennett, Headmaster, Glenwood 
Junior High School. Also to Wilson and Cathie Gilchrist, Margaret Young- 
son, Margaret MacLeod, Lesley Shaw, Helen Mills, Dick and Nan Phillips, 
Bob and Isobel Fyfe, Allan and Jean Cowieson, Dr. Ian and Nan Black, 
Peter and Nan Herd, Pat and Vera Gemmell, Harry and Wickje Walker, Bob 
and Nettie Brown, Bill and Anne Ewing, Ken and Dorothy Sayer, Archie 
McMillan, Colin Cameron, Robert King, Jock Mackie, Alistair Munro, 
Norman Clark, Eddie Street, Donald McAulay, Brian Young, Alex Devlin, 
John Bennett, John Stanley, Liz Farquhar, Helenor Follett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Colin Haxton, Mrs. Joy Allen, Danny Sinagoga, John Brown, Bill 
Christine, Mike Connelly, Jacqueline Forbes the dancer, and Hamish the 
Piper. All these and many more who have left Scotland and are awa’ to 
Fife. And to Professors David Edge, University of Edinburgh, and Thomas 
Trotter, St. Mary’s at St. Andrews. 

The Americans: Elmon and Alma Ward, Harold Johnson, Jerry and Lois 
Park, Richard and Judy Alban, Dick and Lou Mitchell, Ken and Laura 
Wilcox, George and Marianne Bubolz, Pat and Mary Barrett, Jim Goatley, 
Milt Powell, Len Isaacs, John Duley, Mary Jim Josephs, John Schroeder, 
Herman Struck, Glenn Wright, Dick Jackson, Neil Cullen, Paul Green, Jake 
Foglio, Tom McDevitt, Ed Lammert, Agnes Sheehan, Al Hoksbergen, Tim 
Limburg, Tom Leicht, Bill Sprole, and many others. Finally, to my own 
Jean, and our daughters fair, a queenly race: Terry, Bonny, Marcy, and 
Genny. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
A RATIONAL, SECULAR WORLD 


This book was written in the rational, secular world of the 
modern university. It was researched in the secular, rational 
world of a Scottish new town, Glenrothes, in Fife. I believe if 
the reader can grasp the power behind these two words in his 
world, then the purpose of my writing these pages will be clear. 

Both worlds are rational. One meaning of that term is that 
activities which take place at Michigan State University and in 
Glenrothes are constantly analyzed, broken down into their 
component parts, examined from different angles of view, and 
reshaped and changed when new factors show change to be 
necessary. For example, a few years ago student housing at 
Michigan State had both a traditional and a rational component. 
The rational factor was that enough students must live in dorms 
to pay the fees which must in turn pay principal and interest 
borrowed to build the eight dormitories constructed on the East 
Lansing campus in the past ten years. The financial arrange- 
ments are very tight and careful planning has been done to 
ensure their amortization. Therefore rules had to be made and 
enforced to ensure a sufficient number of bodies in university 
housing-a figure nearing 25,000. Among these rules was that 
no girl, unless she lived at home with her parents, could live 
outside the dorms, except in sorority houses, until she was 
twenty-one or had achieved senior status. The traditional com- 
ponent was that the university took the place of the student’s 
parents while he or she was on campus, the now-derided ın loco 
parentis doctrine. This meant that hours for girls’ dormitories 
were carefully regulated and enforced, and men were never 
allowed in girls’ rooms except to fix the radiators. As can be 
easily seen, the rational and the traditional went together, 
fortifying each other against student protest, since both but- 
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tressed the university’s need to house the majority of students 
in the dormitories. 

Today, however, the traditional component to student hous- 
ing has been subordinated to the rational. Many students dislike 
both the parental concept and dorm living. Boys move off- 
campus as soon as they have put in their obligatory one-year 
residence on campus (a holdover from the traditional days of 
male superiority), while girls have concocted unbelievable 
schemes to get around the university’s rules in order to live 
more freely off-campus. Quite coolly and rationally, university 
officials looked at the situation, decided that money was more 
important than tradition, and took a number of steps to make 
dorm living more attractive. Visiting restrictions were largely 
abolished, visitation rights extended, apartments with cooking 
privileges were set up in one huge dorm, and one or two dorms 
went coed by halls or precincts (not by rooms, at least not 
officially). The result was that student residency increased satis- 
factorily, and all bills are being paid. This change from the 
traditional was made with great care, student and parent opin- 
ion was sampled, and students had a large share in setting up the 
new rules. For the students, the cry was “Freedom!” For 
university officials, “Reason!” Only traditional values (regarded 
widely as irrational), a measure of student safety, and minority 
opinions were ignored in the pursuit of the reasonable goal of 
financial accountability. 

Two meanings of the term “rational” are entwined in the 
above break with tradition. One meaning is “reasonable.” It was 
reasonable for the university officials to want to pay the bills, 
and reasonable to look for ways to accomplish that. They did so 
analytıcally, breaking down the problem into its parts-dollars 
needed, reasons for student discontent, possibility of stricter 
enforcement versus drawbacks in unfavorable and even violent 
response to tightened policing, opening of policy-making to 
student vote, answering parental and legislative complaints 
about permissiveness and danger. In its second meaning, rational 
means the careful, analytical, taking-apart-and-putting-together 
method followed by business, industry, and Michigan State 
University housing officials. 

Our world is also secular. In later chapters we shall show that 
this term means different things to different people, but for the 
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average layman (as for most sociologists) it means simply that 
religion and religious institutions such as church and synagogue 
have lost their hold over society because people no longer 
believe in the world-view they stand for. For example, Ameri- 
can Presbyterians (of whom I am one) willingly pay taxes to 
build missiles but give less and less to foreign missions. Appar- 
ently they believe in missiles more than missions, in Mars more 
than in Jesus. 

Glenrothes is a new town, a rationally planned city whose 
purpose is to relieve housing strain and other social ills from 
overcrowded urban areas in Scotland, particularly Glasgow. The 
rationality of its bureaucratic existence is as striking as that of 
my university. Let us look rather at its secularity. 

Suppose we could reach into the past, pluck from eighteenth- 
century Scotland an “average layman,’” and plant him in mod- 
ern Glenrothes. He would be dumbfounded by many changes, 
but most of all by the absence of religious impact on the 
common life of the people of County Fife. In the eighteenth 
century he might have been a servant in the manor of a laird, a 
peasant tilling the gentleman’s fields, one of the small lairds of 
Auchmuty or Pitteuchar, or even one of the important lairds of 
Balgonie, Balburnie, or Rothes, all within the bounds of pres- 
ent-day Glenrothes or touching its corporation limits. Or he 
might have been a tradesman in the neighboring boroughs of 
Markinch or Leslie. 

In his day the local kirk controlled much of life. It supervised 
his education and that of his bairns, took much of his Sabbath 
into its walls, controlled the rest of his activity jealously on that 
day, and-in its session or “seating’’ of kirk elders-adjudicated 
all legal cases except homicides and a few civil suits. The session 
was usually made up of the local laird and a merchant or three. 
More ‚important, our visitor from the past did not think such 
total church control strange, because he shared with the pastor 
and elders a common view of life. God, in his gracious omnipo- 
tence, ruled over the populace through kirk and king so that 
they conformed to his law, trusted in his grace, and went finally 
to their reward in his heaven. With a reward so great, it was not 
thought onerous to obey God’s established order, embodied in 
the laird who actually ruled over land and kirk and the minister 
who was the only one educated in knowledge of the book 
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which contained God’s will for mankind. In the eighteenth 
century the Scot, whether peasant or laird, lived under what 
Peter Berger calls a “sacred canopy”’—a holy, unseen world 
whose heavenly truth was made earthly real by kirk and state. 

Not so the visitor to modern Glenrothes. Churches still exist; 
Church of Scotland, Baptist, Roman Catholic, and Scottish 
Episcopal vie gently for his allegiance. Their very coexistence 
suggests either that God’s truth is not one or that it is not clear 
who can claim to know it. Security in the reality of the unseen 
is thereby diminished, and allegiance to the earthly institutions 
which bear that truth is a matter of taste and choice. 

About 15 per cent of the Scots in Glenrothes attend its sıx 
churches on a Sabbath (about the same number I estimated to 
visit the pubs the evening before), with more than twice that 
number probably listed as members. The sessions of the three 
Churches of Scotland have little influence over our Scotsman’s 
life. Beyond fixing the order and number of weekly services, 
they influence him not at all, unless an elder calls at his home 
when he moves to town or when he falls ill. The city is run 
smoothly enough by the General Manager, an Irish Roman 
Catholic appointed by the government, and the Corporation 
Board. None of these owes his office to his church ties or 
religious beliefs. 

This is not to say that the churches have no influence in 
Glenrothes. As we shall see later, they perform valuable commu- 
nity service functions. Many weddings and most funerals are 
conducted by the approximately ten clergy who serve a popula- 
tion of 30,000. But membership or attendance at services is 
optional, obedience to church rules once understood to be 
God’s law is minimal, and faith or trust in the unseen world of 
God mediated by these earthly institutions does not reach the 
door of the pub, as many conversations taught me again and 
again. 

And that is what it means to contrast a sacred with a secular 
world. It is not a matter of a good world become bad, nor of 
total disappearance of religion. As traditional values give way 
when they are examined according to the values of rationality 
and found inadequate, so the secular wins out over the sacred or 
the religious, which also was once the traditional. In Fife an 
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unseen world was once made mundane and real; that world is 
now peripheral to society’s life. And that is secularization. 


Asa fairly typical, if overeducated, Christian, I carry around 
two views of the world which are difficult to harmonize. One is 
religious and theistic. The second is completely secular—a this- 
worldly picture where God is outside the frame. In daily life it 
is the second, rational view which dominates. But when I stop 
to contemplate my world-a chaos of love and hate, cruelty and 
kindness, brutality and miracle—it also seems rational to believe 
in God as the one who gives order and purpose to my life as it 
moves toward death. 

So it is the theism, the supernaturalism, which for me is the 
heart of my own affirmation. This sets me apart from most of 
my educated contemporaries, even many who are Christians or 
Jews. (I don’t know any Moslems, Buddhists, or Hindus well 
enough to speak for them.) It means, as sociologist Peter Berger 
confesses in his A Rumor of Angels, that when a child cries at 
night, and his mother comforts him and says, “There now, 
everything is going to be all right,” I believe that finally every- 
thing is going to be all right. I say this only because I am a 
theist, not because the world makes everything all right. In the 
natural order, things are not all right. The child is going to die 
and so is his mother, whether by cancer, gunshot, napalm, or 
old age; and it is unlikely that the potential of either will be 
fully realized before that “untimely’” death. When I see girls 
playing hopscotch or house and forgetting the world of time, 
entering for a few hours a world where time is nothing and 
eternity is hinted at, I believe that what the girls experience is 
true. Eternity will overcome time, although I do not attempt to 
imagine how. Following Peter Berger, I believe there are hints, 
rumors, that the supernatural is true, that God exists, that 
human personality is not brutally and tragically snuffed out 
without sense or meaning in every My Lai or Auschwitz, every 
rape-death, every retardate, every teenager with leukemia. 

But I also believe in this world. And I accept what the 
scientist tells me of the physiochemical mechanism that this 
universe is. With more reservations, I also believe what the 
psychologist and sociologist have discovered about human per- 
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sonality and human society, and I believe them when they tell 
me that religious faith, including my own, is to some extent— 
it's impossible to know how far—-determined by educational, 
social, and economic conditioning. The first part of this study is 
meant to be an exercise in discovering what has happened to 
religious faith in a world where the old symbols, the old 
meanings, and the old faiths are no longer dominant, a world 
sociologists have explored and explained fairly well. So al- 
though we began a page or two ago with the author’s affirma- 
tion of faith, we shall not pursue that for a while. Instead, we 
shall be interested especially in what sociologists and anthro- 
pologists tell us about the uneasiness of such religious affirma- 
tions in a secular world, where God is perceived as absent, if 
not dead. 


SECULARIZATION: THE WEBER THESIS 

To say that a former “age of faith” has now retreated is a 
commonplace today. Religious faith once governed the actions 
of men. The church was firmly tied into the economic structure 
of medieval feudalism. Art consisted mainly in reworking the 
themes of the Bible and of popular piety. It decorated the walls 
of churches whose great spires pointed like gigantic fingers to 
the dwelling of God. Even that most cruel of human activities, 
warfare, was carried on in the name of God. Many a battle was 
fought to wrest the Holy Land from the grasp of unbelievers, 
who had their own faith and fought their own jihads, holy wars. 
The divine presence seemed to shine through every human 
activity, and even the marketplace was regulated, at least in 
theory, by laws derived from the natural law of God so evident 
to medieval man. 

Today, none of these activities is dominated by or suffused 
with religious meaning. Economics has the gross national prod- 
uct as its grail, and only that is holy. Religious art is the 
exception, and few great painters treat religious subjects. Archi- 
tecture is controlled by business or the military. That oft- 
photographed little church on Wall Street, dwarfed by gigantic 
buildings given over to the making of money, one of these the 
second tallest building in the world, is surely symbolic of the 
diminution of religious influence in our real world. And our 
wars are fought only in the national interest, religious justifica- 
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tion becoming less and less important. Paul Tillich called the 
thirteenth century “theonomous” (theos=God; nomos=law). He 
meant that God’s will was evident in every aspect of society 
(Systematic Theology, 1, 83-94). But “‘autonomous” is the word 
he chose for our day, to show that we ourselves (autos) suffice 
to rule our own world. God is absent, God is dead, God is 
irrelevant, God is but the projection onto the canvas of the skies 
of some last gasp of man’s hope that everything will, after all, 
be all right. 

How did this come about? How did the world get disen- 
chanted? 

The most persuasive answer to this question was given just 
after the turn of the century by a German sociologist named 
Max Weber. We shall spend a short time with his theory about 
how the world was “rationalized” and “disenchanted,’” and how 
this involved the “secularization’”’ of the world of Western men. 
This secular world-view is being rapidiy exported by capital- 
ists and communists alike and is even now eating away at the 
religious fabrics of non-Western societies. 

Weber’s most important work, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, is actually the study of only one aspect of 
man’s break with religious traditionalism, the movement from 
traditional methods of gaining a livelihood to what he calls the 
“spirit of capitalism.’’ But what happened with religiously influ- 
enced economic life was asserted by Weber to be true also of 
the rest of Western life-politics, science, education, the whole 
of existence. He saw, first of all, that in Western history the 
countries which progressed the fastest economically were Prot- 
estant. This was strange, for at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation the Catholic countries had the means to progress 
fastest. It was Spain and Portugal which had wealth, a high 
degree of development in the arts and professions, knowledge 
of navigation, distant colonies, the gold and silver of the Incas 
and Aztecs, and control of the major printing centers in Europe. 
They had all of India, parts of Africa, and the whole of South 
and Central America to milk. But a century later, all that they 
had was dry, hardened, and dead. 

And, among the Protestant countries, Weber thought that he 
detected the emergence of capitalism, not so much among 
Lutherans and Anglicans, but among the Calvinists and those 


sects which sprang out of Calvinism or were influenced strongly 
by it-true Calvinists like the Huguenots of France, Presby- 
terians of Scotland, and Puritans of England, and satellite 
groups such as Baptists, Quakers, and Methodists. Why should 
this be? Weber’s answer has received a fair share of scholarly 
criticism, and I see problems with it, but he undoubtedly helps 
us understand our modern uprootedness from our religious 
heritage. The first part of the answer is that Protestants under- 
stood their daily work to be the calling that God had given 
them. No longer was the word “calling” reserved for the priest- 
hood or monastery. God called men to various kinds of work, 
and it was in work that a true Christian glorified the one who 
placed him there. Then, Weber went on to argue, the reason 
that Calvinists used their callings so much more avidiy than 
Lutherans, who also saw each man’s work as God’s calling, was 
that the Calvinists were very unsure of whether or not they 
were saved. Followers of John Calvin (1509-1564), they be- 
lieved as he did that God had from all eternity predestined some 
men, the elect, to spend eternity in heaven and others, the 
reprobate, to be damned for eternity. There was no way to 
ensure that one was among the elect, for neither church, nor 
sacrament, nor orthodox confession of faith could change the 
eternal, irresistible, divine decree. But, reasoned the Calvinist 
(according to Weber), if I can see that God is blessing me in my 
calling, perhaps that will be a hint that he has chosen me and 
called me to be his. From that inward struggle came forth a man 
who worked like the very dickens in order to ensure that his 
calling would indeed be successful and hence give him assurance 
of God’s blessing as well. He developed a new “spirit,” a spirit 
of dedicated work, absolute honesty, genuine concern that God 
be glorified in all that he did—keeping accounts, manufacturing 
goods, selling the products of labor, or whatever Calvinist man 
put his hand to. 

And that spiritual athlete was the inheritor of a highly 
rational religious tradition, for like the medieval monk (but 
unlike the peasant and feudal lord) he was methodical in all that 
he did. The monk was methodical in observing hours of prayer 
and hours of work-his whole life was rational and plain. Now 
that spirit of monastic rationality, caught up in Calvinistic 
concern to glorify God, was abroad in the world, and the 
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monastery doors slammed shut behind it. Now the Calvinist, an 
ascetic in the world, rationally and systematically analyzed 
what he had to do that he might do it well, to the glory of God. 
He kept his books straight and his hours of work long. Gone 
were the holy days of leisure—Protestantism had little need for 
especially holy days when every day was holy unto the Lord—so 
he could work even harder and save up more and more of what 
he gained. 

Then, a final step: he lost his religion. For of course if aman 
really labored this hard for the glory of God, and if he really 
believed the Christian message, then all he could do with all that 
extra wealth would be to give it to others for the common 
good. That’s what happened in Calvin’s Geneva, at least to some 
extent. But gradually the source of goodness was transferred 
from God to the individual. “God helps those who help them- 
selves.”” And when this man who needed little money-for he 
did not waste his substance on the sins of the flesh—had lost his 
religion, he could only invest it for the purpose of making even 
more money. Such a man is bloodless-wine, women, and song 
do not tempt monks, even secular ones-and when he has lost 
his faith and is finally soulless, then the age of capitalism has 
dawned, and heaven help anyone who stands in the way. 

The chief problems with Weber’s work are that he concen- 
trated on economic change, the development of capitalism, and 
that he concentrated on the soul of that hypothetical Calvinist 
who couldn’t be sure he was saved unless his work prospered. 
Now there really isn’t much evidence for the existence of that 
anguished Calvinist who is supposed to have left his prayer 
closet and rushed into the world to make money to prove to 
himself that God loved him. Indeed, some Puritan diaries show 
him as more often self-satisfied than tortured. The doctrine of 
God’s, election gave the early Calvinist strength to run the 
course set before him, with little of the hand-wringing that 
Weber depicts. Such a man had it made in both worlds! 

And Weber’s concentration on economics tends to obscure 
the fact that his subject was the rationalization of hfe—-in 
economic structures but also in more important ways. The Protes- 
tant, and the Calvinist in particular, also rationalized politics. 
The clearest example of this is what happened when one Puritan 
soldier, Oliver Cromwell, was confronted by a king who claimed 
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to rule by divine right. Divine right is one of those irrational, 
untidy political dogmas which is a stumblingblock to the 
rational ordering of even the Christian state. At least Cromwell 
thought so, and when the defeated king would not refrain from 
conniving to take his throne back (after all, King Charles be- 
lieved God had placed him there!) Cromwell did the rational or 
reasonable thing and had the king’s head removed. Later, those 
Puritan divines—no longer in power-turned their interests to 
science, the ordering and studying and dominating of the natu- 
ral world, and were equally successful. Education in England 
and New England likewise benefited by their rational, sys- 
tematic approach to life. 

Without elaborating this argument further, it can be seen 
clearly that the rationalizing of life— taking it to pieces in order 
to arrange and dominate it—is one of the hallmarks of Western 
civilization. Science depends on it as its methodology, and the 
Western university is built on just this habit of analysis. But 
why should this lead to secularization, that process by which 
society and its culture no longer reflect religious meaning and 
religious institutions lose their importance? In fact the one did 
not lead to the other, but the two were inextricably entwined in 
the Protestant approach to life. For the Protestant stressed the 
Hebrew part of the Christian tradition, the biblical part, in 
which God is represented as opposed to all idolatry and all 
aspects of human life take on a “nondivine” character, lest they 
be worshiped as God. For example, sexual intercourse is not 
sacred in the Bible as it was in religions dominated by fertility 
motifs, so sacred prostitution is prohibited but not prostitution 
itself. Nor is the king holy. There is a kind of secularization, or 
disenchantment of the world, in Hebrew religion which is un- 
usual in the history of religion. The Protestants emphasized this, 
as they turned back to the Bible as the touchstone of faith. 
Consider an example from Calvin and his Geneva. When the city 
fathers there forbade citizens from making pilgrimages to a 
spring named for a St. Claude, and even forbade naming babies 
after that idol, they were saying in effect that the Reformation 
had cut itself off from the medieval sacralization of certain 
spots, the aura of which carried over into the rest of life. The 
Reformers rejected the medieval church’s passion for sacred 
relics, sacred places, sacred men, the Sacred Host. The next 
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crusade would not be one to wrest the sacred lands from the 
infidel, but one to cast aside the whole medieval tradition of 
sacred politics and sacred people and to allow common people 
to take life into their own hands. That’s where we’ve been ever 
since. 

In short, Protestantism is not disenchanting or secularizing in 
itself but because it carries with it the Hebrew biblical belief 
that nothing is sacred but God himself. The irony of that, as 
Berger points out, is that Western religion has thus dug its own 
grave. By being the vehicle for the rationalization of the world, 
for asserting man’s dominance over it, and for excluding the 
divine from that world in obedience to a jealous God who will 
brook no rivals-whether sacred springs or sacred earth, or kings 
who rule with presumed divine right—Protestantism has helped 
dry up the puddles of sacrality till there is nothing left but God 
himself. And the next step, the elimination from serious con- 
sideration of a God who did not meddle in politics, atomic 
structure, or economics, was a natural and easy step for Western 
man to take. Only what can be examined needs to be regarded 
as true, or even regarded at all in the final analysis. At the 
behest of his God, Western man took the world seriously on its 
own terms and in so doing allowed God himself to disappear. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE DEATH OF GOD 


Nothing has ever burst on the theological scene with such 
immediate and widespread impact as that small bundle of athe- 
istic books half a dozen years ago called “The Death of God 
Movement.” That it was actually a movement should be 
doubted, since its published spokesmen numbered no more than 
five, of whom four achieved some short-lived fame or noto- 
riety.! What was particularly stunning about the published 
work of these men was not that they were atheists, for Western 
society has had atheists for a long time, but that these men were 
trained as theologians and yet denied the existence of God. 
Because the eruption of such beliefs from the turmoil of the- 
ology fits the trend we have called “secularization,” it seems 
right to expand our study of secularization from the basis we 
have already described in the thought of Max Weber and see 
what other roots the modern denial of things religious may 
have. 

(1.) The most obvious cause for religious disaffection is the 
rise of scientific knowledge and the discovery of a universe 
which has no room for God. Most people in Western society 
think of God, however simple or childish it may sound, as 
inhabiting another place in the universe, generally identified 
with heaven, the abode of the souls of the righteous. Modern 
science, however, does not know of any heavenly rooms which 
might be inhabited by God. The Russian astronauts who first 
whirled around the earth accordingly made a point of broad- 


"William Hamilton, Thomas J.J. Altizer, Richard Rubenstein, and Paul Van Buren. 
The title of Gabriel Vahanian’s The Death of God caused some to regard Vahanian as 
an atheist, but his book is really a sorrowful cry of pain against our secular society’s 
loss of God. Van Buren has recently recanted his death-of-God position and moved 
back to theism. 
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casting back that they had seen neither heaven nor its owner 
out there. A book which was very popular for a while before 
the first death-of-God books was a little, rather tortuously 
written book, Honest to God, by Bishop John A.T. Robinson, 
an Anglican, who tried to show that most Christians still believe 
in aGod “out there”’ someplace, but that modern science makes 
it necessary that we think of God, rather, as “in here,” in the 
depths rather than the heights of existence. Presumably, for the 
good bishop, although the telescope discovered the universe to 
be empty the microscope would not do the same for the tiny 
worlds below. 

(2.) Related to the problems brought on by our expanding 
knowledge of the universe is the very methodology of science 
itself and the spirit of modern science. There are a number of 
ways of posing the problems raised for theism by scientific 
method, but perhaps it is easiest to say simply that science 
generally treats as true only those things which are empirically 
verifiable. That is, if the human senses-extended by means of 
microscopes, radiation detectors, and other apparatus which 
sharpen our five or six senses—-cannot detect something, then 
the very existence of that something is doubtful. That this may 
be applied to the problem of the existence of God is illustrated 
by a familiar parable by the contemporary philosopher John 
Wisdom. Wisdom imagines two explorers coming upon a cleared 
area in the jungle. One of them insists that the clearing indicates 
there is a gardener who takes care of the place, while the other 
is pretty sure that the clearing is simply a result of natural laws 
and that there is no gardener. So they set a watch, but after 
several days and nights surprise no gardener visiting his plot of 
- ground. Then they put up an electric fence and place a dog on 
guard, thinking that there may be a gardener who, like H.G. 
Wells’ invisible man, is invisible but can feel and be smelled. The 
fence elicits no outbursts of pain from the gardener, nor does 
the dog give tongue. Finally the believer says, “There is a 
gardener nevertheless. He is not visible, nor can anything we do 
discover his presence. But he takes care of his garden neverthe- 
less!” His friend replies: ‘What is the difference between your 
invisible, intangible, undetectable gardener, and no gardener at 
all?’ 

Indeed, Christians and Jews have a serious problem here 
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because they are inheritors of two conflicting traditions. The 
Greek tradition tells them that what cannot be seen does not 
exist, and by extension this means that what cannot be dis- 
covered and handled in some way in the laboratory has no 
reality. But the biblical tradition warns that no visual represen- 
tation of God is allowed—-to pin down or describe any facet of 
the divine is idolatry. In addition, God is represented as working 
through nonreproducible visions and dreams in a way science 
cannot study, and only a scientist with the openness of a 
William James or a Carl Jung will take them seriously. Perhaps it 
is no wonder that some religiously inclined people turn their 
backs on science, like the father of William and Henry James, 
and actively seek the irrational, so that Henry could say that in 
boyhood the young Jameses “breathed inconsistency, and ate 
and drank contradictions.” 

(3.) Closely allied with this argument against the existence of 
God, the Gardener, is another argument sometimes used by 
philosophers who have taken their cue from science. The argu- 
ment is called the ‘falsifiability’ argument by Antony Flew, but 
it is also a much older argument. A good God, the older 
argument runs, could not have made a world as bad as ours, a 
world where so many innocent people suffer. For people in a 
generally affluent society the problem of evil has particular 
force. Historical evidence shows that men were always aware of 
the difficulty of reconciling God’s goodness with human suffer- 
ing. The Bible is full of this problem: Job, the prophets Ha- 
bakkuk and Jeremiah, and the disciples of Jesus all raise the 
question. But where suffering has been more prevalent than in 
modern middle-class Western society, it seems to have been 
borne with more patience and less railing against the deity. 

Flew’s claim is that if a statement cannot be falsified, then it 
is meaningless. If, for example, a girl in class tells me that a boy 
named Bob loves her, and then Bob demonstrates in word and 
action that he has no regard for her at all, her response might 
take two forms. If she says, “I now see that Bob does not love 
me,” then her first statement—‘‘Bob loves me”’—has proven 
falsifiable by Bob’s actions. It was, then, a meaningful state- 
ment, but as it turns out a wrong one. If, however, she con- 
tinues to affırm that Bob loves her even after he has done many 
things to show his lack of love, then her statement is not 
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falsifiable. Nothing that Bob can do or say will make her admit 
that her statement about Bob’s love was wrong. Therefore it isa 
statement without meaning, since no evidence suffices to show 
it false. 

Flew and others charge that theists also refuse to admit that 
their statements about God’s love can be falsified. ‘“Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust him”’—those words from the mouth of 
Job indicate that the believer will not change his affirmations 
about God’s love regardless of the terrible things which happen 
to believers. They may be tortured and beaten, innocent moth- 
ers and children may be murdered without pity. Terrible ill- 
nesses and deformities afflict humanity. Yet they say that 
God-who presumably could put a stop to such horror-stands 
by without moving a finger. Any respectable scientific hypothe- 
sis, on the other hand, can be falsified if the evidence turns out 
contrary to it. So a combination of scientific methodology and 
our affluent society, which expects life and health where most 
men historically have expected illness and death, conspire to 
argue against the existence or at least the power of God. The 
theologian Paul van Buren, in his Secular Meaning of the Gos- 
pel, is especially concerned to show that the existence or 
nonexistence of God is just not meaningful to modern, secular, 
pragmatic men, who want to make this world a better place to 
live and have no time nor energy to worry about a God whose 
existence is at best problematical. 

(4.) A fourth way in which the world-view of modern men 
denies the existence of God is one which runs at least back to 
the French philosophes of the eighteenth century but was 
developed more strongly in the last century by the German 
philosopher Feuerbach, and used in different ways by Marx in 
the last century and by Sigmund Freud and Erich Fromm in 
ours. It is commonly held in academic circles everywhere. It 
begins ’with the feeling-I don’t know what else to call it—that 
man loses his dignity if he is thought to be subjected to the 
control of a God who stands beyond or above him in any way. 
Negatively, then, this view denies God’s existence because such 
a God can only relate to man in a master-slave relationship. (To 
say “father-son relationship” is simply to disguise and soften 
the real psychological impact of the transcendent deity upon 
men who are not free.) Positively, it means that men are now 
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free to make the world what it ought to be without the terrible 
burden of deity on their shoulders. And since the church has 
usually been on the side of tradition, which must be shaken off 
if men are to change their lot, then the church and its God must 
both be dismissed as irrelevant, if not dangerous. 

Of course wishing does not make it so, and such theories 
must account for the fact that men have in the past generally 
believed in God. Their reasons must be shown to be bad reasons 
which can safely be disregarded. Although the details differ, 
Feuerbach, Marx, and Freud agreed that belief in God is only a 
projection of an internal human struggle onto the canvas of the 
heavens. For Marx this struggle was an economic one. The 
possessors of wealth held the threat of divine punishment and 
the prospect of divine blessing over the heads of those who 
might otherwise realize that their only masters were earthly and 
could be disposed of. Religion is the opiate of the masses— 
promising them pie in the sky when they die if they are 
obedient here below. Freud, more ingeniously, argued that the 
male deity was the invention of early men who had killed their 
earthly fathers-whom they ambivalently loved and hated-ın 
order to gain their mothers. Out of the tortured Oedipal drive 
came murder of the earthly father, and then the remorseful 
raising up of that dead father into the skies where he could be 
placated and appeased. As a heavenly father he became part of 
the superego which controls the seething and murderous :d in 
order that society may not be further torn apart. For Freud the 
final death of that mythical father in heaven must take place 
before men can realistically grapple with the destructive tenden- 
cies in the depth of the psyche. 

The death of this transcendent deity, who will not allow men 
to be free, is the thesis of Thomas Altizer’s Gospel of Christian 
Atheism and, less obviously, of Richard Rubenstein’s After 
Auschwitz. For Altizer, curiously, such a God was not an 
invention of men-if I read him aright—but once really existed 
apart from the universe he created. He became incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth, leaving his old post as transcendent dictator 
over men, died on the cross, and since the crucifixion has lived 
only in mankind. The early Christians were correct about 
Christ’s deity and his crucifixion. But the resurrection teaching 
was an error—an attempt to replace the sky-filling God in his old, 
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abandoned place. Man, then, must take over all the prerogatives 
of God after burying the transcendent one once and for all. 

(5.) Up to this point we have dealt with rational arguments 
against the existence of God which have arisen among intellec- 
tuals in the midst of a world which, I am convinced, was on its 
way to such denial before the philosophers began to give rea- 
sons. Let me give one bit of historical evidence for the decline 
of religious conviction before any very significant thinkers had 
written about it. In Sheffield, England, by 1736 the working 
class in that industrial city were no longer part of the church. 
This means that the industrial working-class culture pattern 
evolved without any tradition of the practice of religion in 
Sheffield well over a century before Marx and Engels wrote the 
Communist Manifesto. Early in the 1800’s pastors in Sheffield 
were estimating that only one in twenty households went to 
church or chapel on a Sunday.? 

I think for us to try to understand this early disaffection— 
which may be much older than 1736—we must pay attention to 
what Peter Berger calls the nomos in which men live, that 
meaningful universe which a society believes in and participates 
in and attempts to pass on to succeeding generations. (He 
translates nomos, meaning “law’’ or “custom,” as meaningful 
universe.) We have been assuming that there was a time when all 
men in western Europe had an ordered, religiously validated 
society. Their society both created and was created by a con- 
cept of the universe in which God, man, church, birth, death, 
heaven, purgatory, and hell all had important places. Men knew 
who they were and where they fit in the thirteenth century. 
(Whether everyone understood himself as part of such a uni- 
verse is a problem for historical research. I believe that many of 
the peasantry who were not in easy reach of the church con- 
tinued to understand themselves as part of an older pagan 
nomos, and that the pagani, farmers, and beathen, dwellers on 
the heath, may not have been fully converted to Christianity by 
the time of the Reformation. But I have no solid evidence.) This 
society began to break up with the advent of the Renaissance 
and especially the Reformation, both of which cast doubt on 
the solidity of the traditional nomos. But the real tearing of the 


2E.R. Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial City, pp. 14, 45, 56. 
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fabric came with the advent of industrialization, which was well 
on its way in Sheffield early in the eighteenth century. 

The machine changes men’s perceptions of who they are 
without their being aware that they are changing. It introduces 
into life a sense of regular causation, eroding that sense of 
wonder which men working within the cocoon of nature seem 
to keep. In addition, the laws of the machine are absolute and 
brook no interference, whether from God or man. Part of that 
law is efficiency—perhaps that is the chief law of any machine— 
and if the machine works better seven days a week, then it will 
run seven days a week. Gone are holy days, and even the Lord’s 
Sabbath is no match for the machine, whose law ruthlessly does 
away with religious rules. It may be that the early industrial 
workers in the knife factories in Sheffield simply found nothing 
in church which had anything to do with their lives. Their lives 
were dedicated for the greater part of the week to the great 
machine, which let them go only long enough to enable them to 
gain enough strength to follow its dictates again. What could 
preacher say or priest do which was any match for the power of 
this god? Who could condemn them to hell, when the machine 
had accomplished that already? What fears or degradation could 
be worse than what they were already experiencing? 

Moreover, the logic of the machine is to empty the country- 
side and fill the urban areas, thus uprooting people from the 
solid, never-changing life of the farm and thrusting them into an 
environment where they must start over again in finding out 
who they are. Southern tenant farmers now crowding into the 
central cities of America experience the same ripping of the 
meaningful fabric of a settled life. Anomie (a+nomos), having 
no meaningful world, is often the result. In eighteenth-century 
England the close contact of ordinary people with church and 
parson was gone, and the God they represented often disap- 
peared as well. 

The machine has another, more obvious, effect on the work- 
ing man. It removes him from those people who do not work on 
machines. He inhabits a different world from theirs, and if it is 
they who build the churches and pay for the pews (and have 
sole right to sit in them), and they who support the ministry 
with their offerings, then he is removed from that part of the 
religious world as well. In the churches of Sheffield, the man 
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who had no money to pay pew rent or to buy pews when the 
church was built was forced to sit apart on the floor, or stand 
during the service. This can hardly have helped the country 
immigrant make the church part of his meaningful world. 

The end of this sacred universe of meaning brought about by 
machines and industry probably preceded deliberate thinking 
about the problem of God’s existence. Men concern themselves 
with the intellectual or rational problem only when they al- 
ready feel in the depths of their beings that something has 
changed, that what was once real is now far away and irrelevant, 
that the meaning of their lives has been lost and something must 
be created to order the chaos and give meaning to life again. 
And that something-that intellectual construct of a new uni- 
verse—may well have no room for God. 


CHAPTER THREE 
A GLANCE AT 
SECULAR THEOLOGY 


Although we shall soon listen to a few people who say we do 
not live in a secular society, I think everyone will agree that our 
society is not religious in the way we once knew. For many 
people the puzzle is that church and God once seemed impor- 
tant, and that importance was ingrained in habits of church 
attendance, grace at meals, and widely shared moral and life- 
style convictions. All of these seem to have been dissolved by 
the acid of secularity and the fragmentation of modern life. 

Let us look at some average laymen to see some individual 
responses to this decline in religious habit. One man, an elder in 
his local church, confessed to me with mingled shame and 
assertiveness that he attends worship faithfully from about the 
middle of the football season in the autumn until a few weeks 
after Easter. After that his boat, his garden, and his other 
weekend pursuits claim all his Sunday mornings until the leaves 
begin to turn scarlet. Confessing his restlessness both while 
worshiping and while not worshiping, he said his world was 
terribly busy, his lifetime short, and he wanted to capture all 
the excitement and happiness he could while he was able. I 
suppose this elder represents the happy, mostly secular Chris- 
tian of the 1970’s. 

A second man is angry—with his local church, his pastor, and 
the larger church. Christianity is losing out, he told me when I 
sat with the governing board of his congregation to try to 
reconcile differences between leaders and minister. It’s not 
holding its own with the young, and even the old are drifting 
away. Why is it, he complained bitterly, that a television evan- 
gelist is so successful that he can buy half an island and build a 
Bible institute there, while he and the faithful few at his church 
must continue to listen every Sunday to the careful whinings of 
32 
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a pastor who fails to excite anyone, including himself, with the 
gospel, doesn't really believe the gospel in any case, and irritates 
people by ivory-tower pronouncements about the “social gos- 
pel” which only alienate already frustrated Presbyterians? Here 
we have the Christian angry and frustrated by being caught on 
the losing side in the warfare between the religious and the 
secular. 

But a third person, a woman who came to my study to 
complain about the irresponsible actions of her pastor, never- 
theless lives, she told me, in daily ecstasy. True, her life has 
been hard and disappointing, but the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
has washed her gloom and diffidence away, and she is a new 
person. And she sounds like it. Recently she went with some 
friends-some in her church and others from a nondenomina- 
tional prayer and tongue-speaking fellowship which meets 
weekly in a Catholic church-to hear David Wilkerson, author of 
The Cross and the Switchblade. She hasn’t touched earth since. 
Too many Christians, she opined, are missing the power which 
God’s Spirit has waiting for them to plug into. This woman has 
chosen to deal with secularity by plunging directly and com- 
pletely into the religious life so that the profane has no claim on 
her atall. 

Finally, there is my friend Bill, who is going to switch 
churches. His, he tells me, is a middle-of-the-road, wishy-washy 
bunch of Christian moderates who serve no one but themselves. 
On the other side of town, however, is a church whose members 
are into every form of social reform—sponsoring low-cost housing 
and public ownership of cable television, and holding political de- 
bates. Bill sees no hope for Christianity unless it quits worrying 
about what it believes (or once believed) and starts acting to 
create a more just society. Bill, whom we shall meet in a 
moment in Harvey Cox’s Secular City, has decided that religion 
is nothing unless it molds and changes the world. A pastor in 
Bill’s new church once told me that people stop at that church 
on their way out of Christianity. Many hesitate there a while 
and then cut their religious ties completely. Others find a home 
there, where intellectual and world-oriented religion become 
important to their existence. 

Now all of these people are responding to secularization, to 
the weakening of religious language, the decline of religious 
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institutions, and the various strong tugs our world makes against 
the tradition and practices of the past. For the modern struggle 
against traditional religious forms occurs everywhere—-in our 
hearts and in our homes. To give a simple and familiar example: 
When my three eldest daughters arrive home from baby-sitting 
at one o’clock Sunday morning and my heart cries for them as I 
awaken them at eight, it is because part of me approves of a 
world where Saturday night is play time for adult America, and 
Sunday morning is for sleep rather than worship; but another 
part of me hangs onto the tradition of Sunday morning church. 
My daughters, living out this split, sometimes get whip-sawed— 
or at least lose sleep-in the process. 

What is true at the practical level is true-with a change in 
key-at the theological. Despite the attention we paid to the 
death-of-God theologians in the last chapter, it should be said 
that most theologians who espouse the secular do not believe 
that God is dead, but rather that man’s problem is no longer 
with God (who can presumably take care of himself) but with 
himself and his world, the secular world. Indeed, writers like 
Cox, R. Gregor Smith, and Gayraud Wilmore generally hold 
that God has delivered the world into man’s hands and is telling 
us to take care of it. Their favorite texts are from Genesis 1 and 
23 


Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creeps upon the earth... .’”’ So God created man in 
his own image.... And God blessed them, and God said to them, ‘“Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have 
dominion. ...”’ The Lord God took the man and put him in the garden 
of Eden to till it and keep it. 


The clearest of the theological proposals is put forward by 
Harvey Cox in his widely popular Secular City, published in 
1965. In this book, which should probably be read as a long 
hypothesis rather than a firm theological position, Cox argues 
that the secular world-view now current is not antireligious, it 
“simply bypasses and undercuts religion and goes on to other 
things.” Secularization is, then, the content of man’s coming of 
age—of his domination of the earth and of his own future-and 
the appearance of the modern city defines the style or form in 
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which men live out their new understanding of themselves. 
Hence the title: The Secular City. If a feudal, hierarchical 
structure was the meaningful universe in which medieval man 
understood himself, with emperor and God at the top of their 
respective earthly and heavenly pyramids, then the godless city 
constitutes that universe today. But urbanization does not mean 
merely that men tend more and more to live in cities, but that 
traditional ways of life are dead, that impersonality has sup- 
planted the face-to-face relationships of the village, that 
tolerance replaces suspicion of outsiders, that anonymity is 
lauded, and that human control, rational planning, and bureau- 
eratic organization replace tradition and community decisions 
as the way to solve problems. Men once moved from the tribe 
to the village wherever and whenever civilization prescribed 
centrality of economics, the development of writing, the need 
to eliminate tribal enmity. But now man has moved from the 
village (a city without technology), with its suspicion of out- 
siders and its traditional ethics, into the city. And he neither 
wills nor wants to go back. Thus Cox’s book is about the secular 
city and is subtitled, “a celebration of its liberties and an 
invitation to its discipline.” 41918258 

It is evident that without modern technology the city as we 
know it today could not exist. The garbage must be collected 
and disposed of. (In the election news I just heard newscasters 
in Grand Rapids interviewing city leaders who are dispirited 
because a garbage referendum failed to pass!) Transportation 
must be swift, communication must be sure-all of these are 
made possible by modern technology. Indeed, Cox calls the 
modern city a “technopolis.” For its residents, its main char- 
acteristics are mobility and anonymity, freedoms only tech- 
nology can give. Mobility means that men are no longer rooted 
in place, never to leave their village or region, never to escape 
the scrutiny of neighbors. They can move in and out of the city 
and from one end of the country to the other. A symbol of 
man’s freedom in this age of secularity is the expressway clover- 
leaf. Anonymity means that men are not forced to make friends 
because of kinship or because they live next door, but according 
to interest, shared ideas, shared concerns. The face-to-face rela- 
tionships of the village, where each person is a “thou,” are 
replaced by “you” relationships: a man may see the same 
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grocery clerk or bank teller week after week and never trouble 
to know that person, nor feel guilty about this cloak of imper- 
sonality. This too is a part of secular, urban man’s freedom. I 
have known several village dwellers who have moved to the city 
simply to escape the round of small-town community-building 
duties that the closeness of village life imposed upon them. 
They have had a surfeit of Rotary Club, Boy Scouts, Little 
League, Volunteer Fire Department. They want freedom from 
close relationships with so many of their fellows. On the other 
hand, urban scholars such as Jane Jacobs (The Death and Life 
of American Cities) are saying that the city can survive only if it 
reincorporates the village and that only tight-knit communities 
and face-to-face relationships can dispel the terror of the mod- 
ern city. 

And what does this have to do with theology? For Cox and 
others it means that God gives the world to men to dominate, 
to tend, to care for. Through the long history of the race, and 
especially the catastrophe of secularization and urbanization, 
God has been at work, saying to humanity, ‘You are mature, 
come of age.” God wants us to quit talking so much about him 
theologically and to learn to speak of him politically. We must 
find out where the action is, where social injustice prevails, and 
pronounce in word and deed that God has given men freedom 
to overcome injustice, to free the captives, to restore sight to 
the blind. For Cox, the Exodus from Egypt shows that God is 
at work wherever the weak and captive are being freed, and the 
resurrection of Christ shows that God is still active in that 
liberating, redeeming work. The task of the church is to pro- 
claim this truth. It must remind men that what they think they 
are doing on their own is exactly what God has called them to 
do. It must remind men that they cannot slip back into amytho- 
logical way of regarding the world, into any quasi-religious views 
which enslave man over again, such as Nazism or Marxism. It 
must tell oppressed people that fate and powerlessness are not 
their eternal burdens, but that God has called them to freedom, 
to responsible use of power, to health. 

The picture of the church which Cox’s scheme brings to my 
mind is that of a small group of people who have given away 
their church building to a drug rehabilitation program and who 
go marching around the city peering down alleys and inspecting 
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high-rise apartments for instances of social disease. They are 
mostly men and all are dressed in bathrobes and sheets, as 
wandering prophets were always dressed. But unlike biblical 
prophets, who were always saying, “Thus saith the Lord, Woe 
on the wicked city!”, these mobile rovers shake their heads and 
say sternly, “You go talk to the drain commissioner, and I’ll 
bring it up at Common Council.” 

As in my irreverent scenario, Cox’s modern believer seldom 
speaks about God. And the God he speaks of is not the God 
men worship but the God who brought men to maturity and 
insists that men give up the prejudice and blindness of tribe and 
village, stand up as adults, and put away childish things. Indeed, 
the old religious names such as “Yahweh’” and “God” may 
eventually be discarded, until the God who hides himself now, 
as he once did in a Palestinian carpenter who died on the cross, 
grants us a new name for himself. There is a chance, Cox 
admits, that people will confuse this reticence about using 
God’s name with atheism; but we have to take that chance, 
being assured in the meantime that a new name will be granted 
to us if we are faithful. 

In summary, it may be said quickly: we have here a most 
optimistic theology, which rejects every other myth but keeps 
the myth of progress, believing that the world really is moving 
somewhere positively and that pragmatic, problem-solving man 
is the mover. It is a theology which welcomes technology, that 
human artifice which frees man from the iron dominance of 
nature. The theology of the secular city isthat of a God who is 
absolutely transcendent, hidden above the world, although in 
some ways he works in, with, and under its history to bring 
about man’s freedom and maturity. And, finally, the task of the 
church is almost totally prophetic. It is not a social institution, 
nor is its role pastoral or priestly. It is called to proclaim the 
justice of God, to proclaim the end of all kinds of oppression— 
mental, physical, racial, sexual, political-and the release of 
every captive. And this it can do with confidence, for wherever 
the action is in the “floating crap game” of the secular city, 
there God is at work, whether or not we can discern his 
presence or name his name. 

Now, how do our four laypersons fit this picture of religion 
in a secular world? Of the four, only the last represents Cox’s 
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mature secularist who is impatient with religion and wants to 
transform it into pragmatic social action. None of the other 
three would be attracted in the slightest. The elder who darkens 
no church doors from May to September is a more thorough- 
going secularist than Cox, having no concern for either religion 
or society five months of the year. He is a typical churchman 
who keeps both religion and society at arm’s distance and lives 
to please himself. A teaching colleague said recently: “I am 
tired of trying to change things; I’m going to be happy while 
I’m young enough to enjoy life.” He is a real secularist. As for 
the elder, the wonder is that he continues to play a religious 
role at all-but that puzzle we shall attempt to solve later. 

The embittered layman, who sees his church losing ground to 
irreligion under the leadership of a losing coach/preacher, is 
typical of people who are fighting an inner battle between faith 
and world and suspect they are losing on both fronts. They 
envy those spiritual knights who seem to slay dragons and are 
rewarded by worldly, measurable success. Such people read 
books full of victory by writers like Keith Miller, Bruce Larson, 
and Pat Boone and wonder why no one in their own acquaint- 
ance makes such godly conquests over a godless world. 

Finally, the woman who has immersed herself in the Spirit 
has won her battle-at least for the present. Perhaps if she were 
to answer a Coxist query about social problems she might point 
to the success of Wilkerson with street gangs, or of Pentecostals 
with people on drugs, which support her conviction that the 
Spirit is far stronger than the world. She is the incurably 
religious person whom Cox believes is passe. And her presence 
on our campuses and their fringes these recent months is an 
event which no one could have foretold even three years ago. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
NEGATIVE THEOLOGICAL 
RESPONSES TO SECULARIZATION 


Before secularization was seized on by theologians as the con- 
temporary world-view which made religious thought so difficult, 
it was already a fact. Indeed, I know of no measurements which 
show Western society to be more secular or less religious now 
than fifty years ago. So theologians have had to handle a non- 
religious understanding of the world long before death-of-God 
and secular theologies became prominent. In this essay we shall 
look at three ways of dealing with secularization: two by the 
theologians Paul Tillich and Karl Barth, with a brief nod to the 
Jewish philosopher Martin Buber who influenced both of them, 
the third by a school of Roman Catholic and Anglican theo- 
logians called Neo-Thomists. Taken together they make it clear 
that theology is capable of various responses to religious decline 
which do not capitulate to secularization. 

Paul Tillich lived most of his life in Germany, until the rise of 
Hitler forced him to give up his university professorship and 
allowed him to accept similar employment in the United States. 
He lived here, teaching at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, Harvard University and the University of Chicago, 
until his death several years ago. Tillich described the thirteenth 
century as the age of “theonomy,’” when the society was shot 
through with the divine disclosure, when (with whatever hypoc- 
risy and blindness) men tried to do everything to the glory of 
God. This was followed by a period of “heteronomy” (heteros = 
“other”’), when the church had to impose its will on artist, king, 
and businessman—when religion was still paramount but had to 
be imposed by Inquisition, conquest, or economic sanctions. 
Renaissance painters, for example, had to be forced, cajoled, 
and paid to do religious work, whereas their forerunners dealt 
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with religious materials without even questioning their own 
presuppositions. We are now in the period of “autonomy,’” 
when religious authorities have no authority, when men are free 
to understand the world and do with it as they please, when 
religious sanctions and symbols have no power. This is the age 
we call secular. 

But a secular age has one major problem: where does mean- 
ing come from? In an earlier period meaning was given to men 
with their mothers’ milk. They lived and died secure in the 
knowledge that the sacraments of the church had prepared 
them to live with God forever, after a suitable period during 
which they were purged of sin in purgatory. But ours is the age 
of meaninglessness. Who can say there is any purpose to my 
existence? Is not even the existence of the human race an 
accident of the evolutionary process? Might that process not 
have kept on blindly turning out troglodytes until the sun burst 
open and the seas were burned dry? Is not Sartre right to regard 
this whole process as a disgusting accident—-to produce sentient, 
self-conscious beings who can no longer fool themselves into 
believing that life has meaning? And as for the idea that history 
shows that man is progressing somewhere-well, who really 
believes it unless he happens to live a moderately comfortable, 
middle-class existence in America? He might have been born 
into the Vietnamese village of My Lai. 

It is this “anxiety of meaninglessness’”’ which, Tillich says, a 
secular understanding of the world presents us. What is needed, 
then, is for the religious person-and especially the 
theologian-to listen carefully to the world’s concerns, then try 
to respond honestly and carefully from the storehouse of reli- 
gious truth-making only those responses which really speak to 
the questions being asked and discarding those which religious 
people love to talk about but which are irrelevant to secular 
man. This Tillich called an ““answering theology” or a ““theology 
of correlation.” 

Central to Tillich’s response to the problem of meaningless- 
ness is to assert that the world is still theonomous--still suffused 
with the living presence of God—but we are closed off to that 
presence. This is because we have inherited a naive notion that 
God is a being apart from the world, when in reality God is 
being itself. If we listen to ourselves we will hear a crying need 
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within to be accepted in such a way that we can trust life no 
matter what happens. In the depths of our individual beings—if 
we can escape the distractions of wealth and power—we hear 
not only our anxiety about meaning, but the “voice” of accep- 
tance by being itself, which has, after all, brought us into 
existence. For that in which the universe is rooted—-from the 
smallest wave/particle of matter to the largest galactic cluster— 
does not reject anything it has produced. We cannot really 
escape God, for, as Psalm 139 demonstrates, God is that in 
which all things are rooted. It is not an accidental universe after 
all; only bad science and bad theology lead us to think so. 

Secularization, then, is for Tillich an erroneous creation of 
men who still need meaning in their lives. And because the need 
for meaning is so great, men will not long be satisfied with the 
present autonomous situation but will either fall back into some 
heteronomy-as did Nazi Germany-or move forward into a new 
consciousness—a widespread mystical awareness of the divine 
character of the whole universe. 

Paul Tillich, therefore, constantly tried to find the divine 
underneath the most secular of man’s work. The probings of 
depth psychologists and the work of great artists, especially 
Picasso, all had for him a religious meaning. 

Probably no theological position could be in such complete 
opposition to Tillich’s idealism as that of Karl Barth. For Barth 
the importance of God was so paramount vis-a-vis the world 
that the idea of listening seriously to the world in order to 
shape a responsive theology seemed to Barth the apogee of 
idolatry. Barth, like Tillich dead now for several years, was a 
Swiss theologian who taught for a while in Germany. Like 
Tillich, he had to leave Germany because of his opposition to 
Hitler. He spent over thirty years teaching at the University of 
Basel. Barth saw an “absolute qualitative distinction’ between 
God and the world, so absolute that the world can tell us 
nothing about God. This means not merely that we can’t jump 
from the discoveries of modern science to God but that human 
religion is helpless as well, and the religious instinct—if there be 
one-—is to be trusted even less than the other products of human 
imagination. God is totally different. He speaks and we answer, 
not (as for Tillich) the other way around. Religion is not 
ordinarily the speech of God but the creation of men, for 
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whatever sociological and psychological reasons. While the reli- 
gious genius of, say, a Buddha may be admired as we admire the 
abstractions of a mathematician, religion will never lead us to 
God. Man doesn’t get to God atall; rather, God speaks to man. 

For Barth, the Bible is the human, written record of God’s 
activity in history. God acts, man re-acts. God speaks, man 
listens. The creation story, though not an historical or scientific 
account, tells us adequately of God’s creative goodness and the 
worthwhileness of the creation. God’s activity in saving Israel 
from Egypt, his giving them the Promised Land, the punishment 
of the captivity, the return from Babylon, etc. are primary data 
which the biblical writers have preserved for us. Especially 
potent, of course, is the action of God in which he emptied 
himself of power and took the shape of humanity in Jesus, 
hiding himself there and yet speaking to us powerfully in Jesus’ 
words, actions, death, and resurrection. Although Barth did not 
believe the Bible to be free of errors, it is still the only medium 
for God’s spirit to speak to us rightly about God. Not through 
nature, human art, nor the queries of the psychologist—though 
these are perfectly legitimate activities-do we learn of God, but 
only in his Word. 

Since for Barth theology is an attempt to understand that 
Word (Christ) and those words (the Bible), it cannot be a 
sympathetic listening to the world’s concerns. Thus Barth sim- 
ply ignores the problems raised by secularization. For him 
man’s recent disregard of Christian teaching was probably no 
more important than man’s regard for it in the thirteenth 
century. It makes no difference whether few are in the church 
or many, whether they exist under the “sacred canopy” of the 
medieval period or the secular emptiness of ours. The final word 
still belongs to God, as did the original word which brought the 
world into being and the incarnate Word which revealed God’s 
redemption of that world. 

Both Tillich and Barth were grateful for the work of the 
Jewish philosopher Martin Buber, who died in 1971 in Jeru- 
salem, “old and full of days.” Tillich saw in Buber one who 
spoke movingly of the God who is in the depths of every human 
encounter, where the other person ceases to become an “it” and 
becomes a meaningful “thou.” Only the love with which God 
infuses the universe makes this possible. Barth respected Buber 
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because Buber stressed that whether men believe in God or not, 
God is still God. Buber saw the sickness of the modern era in 
man’s closing himself off from the divine in his pride and 
erecting symbols of that pride-armies, Pentagons, moon trips, 
books, and research-to replace the symbols of the divine. Man 
shuts himself off from God by the umbrella of these symbols, 
and God is “eclipsed.’’ While Buber, like Barth, dealt little in 
solutions, I have the impression that he expected human pride 
to result in such a catastrophe that man might be driven to cast 
down the symbols of pride and bask in the quiet light, or revel 
in the ecstatic dance, of the presence of God. 

The Neo-Thomists, modern intellectual descendants of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the great philosopher-theologian of the thir- 
teenth century, believe that nature is perfected by grace. This 
means in part that if no artificial barriers are put in the way, 
God’s creation will inevitably lead us to God. Human experi- 
ence is trusted, in the Thomist tradition, not to lead us astray 
finally but to bring us home. God is in the created world-his 
spirit everywhere persuades men of God’s existence-and God is 
also transcendent above it, or at the end of it. What gets in the 
way is the artificial, that which is mere human contrivance and 
cuts off the operation of nature. Everyone is familiar with the 
way this argument has been used in the birth control contro- 
versy. Roman Catholic Thomists have argued that the chief end 
of sexual intercourse is procreation of the species. Since nature 
reflects the mind and will of God, the chief end of any activity 
should be allowed “naturally” to be completed, and will be 
unless an artificial barrier is placed in the road. So artificial 
methods of birth control pervert natural sexuality, just as the 
ancient Roman artifice of the vomitorium perverted the natural 
goodness of eating. (Dr. John Rock, who invented the birth 
control pill, is a Catholic and has argued that the pill is a natural 
entity, working entirely congruently with the hormonal sys- 
tem.) 

Secularization is the triumph of the unnatural, the artificial. 
Not only is human power substituted for God’s, but such 
natural events as night are not allowed to take place: man labors 
not to the rhythm of nature but to that artificial rhythm of the 
machine. But the Neo-Thomists I have read, writers such as 
Jacques Maritain, Eric Mascall, Langmead Casserley, and Doro- 
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thy Sayers, do not write much about the phenomenon of 
secularization itself. One finds no fulminations against all ma- 
chines. The reason may be that most Neo-Thomists would not 
put their argument as I have put it, at least not as strongly. 
Instead they are men and women of faith who keep looking for 
ways in which humanity can still follow nature—-whether the 
natural world or the nature of our own experience-to God. 
They lash out against artificiality and look to the medieval 
world as the golden age of religion. But they have not yet 
identified the technology by which men subdue nature as the 
truly artificial which cuts men off from the natural and from 
the God who has infused the natural (not the artificial) with his 
own presence. 

Neo-Thomism has affinitiess with some modern secular 
emphases such as organic farming, preservation of nature’s ecol- 
ogy, hatred of technology-indeed, everything represented in 
the Whole Earth Catologue, including the conversion back to 
Christianity of author Kenneth Kesey, recorded in the Supple- 
ment to the fourth edition. Like Tillich but unlike Barth, 
Neo-Thomists believe in the value of human experience as the 
way to God. Hence they agree with the Tillichian emphasis on 
the indwelling of Spirit in every human heart and every atom of 
the universe. But, with Barth, they also insist on the transcen- 
dence or separateness of God from the world. They try not to 
resolve the tension between God’s immanence (indwelling) and 
transcendence (separateness) but to hold on to both, as ortho- 
doxy has always done. 

Here, then, are three different negative responses to a secular 
society, and Buber’s response which cuts across the others. One 
seeks to answer the anxiety of that society. Another regards it 
as the object of God’s word. The last group, I think, have not 
come to terms with modern society but could if they wished, 
especially amid increasing uneasiness about the ecological ef- 
fects of modern technology. Agricultural communes may be a 
more faithful carrying out of Neo-Thomist theology than the 
fulminations of the theologians. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
SECULARIZATION DENIED: 


1. The Evidence Used Wrongly 
(David Martin) 


Up to this point the reader will have found nothing to persuade 
him that ours is not a secular society producing a secular 
culture, The evidence seems certain: at one time the world was 
dominated by sacred symbols, both human (pope, king by 
divine right, priest, pilgrim, monk) and inanimate (the cross, the 
Gothic church). To use Peter Berger’s metaphor, man lived 
under a “‘sacred canopy’’—a meaningful universe where religion 
provided the chief validation for the social structure. This does 
not mean that the Judeo-Christian prophetic heritage had any 
more etbical impact than it has today. The commandments 
about killing and stealing and false witness and coveting, plus 
prophetic refinements about doing justice and mercy and loving 
others as the only way to satisfy the will of God, were as 
generally ignored in the thirteenth century as in ours. Neverthe- 
less the influence of religion was diffused throughout the entire 
culture-from war to art and music-and attempts to reform bad 
morals and social injustice were always tied to religion as well. 
An example of the latter was the continual renewal within the 
monastic system, reaching a watershed with the Franciscan 
revival in the thirteenth century, a revival which finally took the 
monk out of the monastery and sent him into the world. 

But there is contrary evidence which suggests that religion is 
alive and well in the twentieth century. Let’s list some specifics: 

(1.) The percentage of membership in religious institutions 
in the United States is much higher now than it was in any 
earlier period of American history. 

(2.) There are at present in Protestant (not Catholic) 
churches more clergy than can easily find employment. This has 
been a phenomenon of the past five years or so. 
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(3.) There has been tremendous growth of both Islam and 
Christianity in Africa in the past decade. Little of that growth 
derived its impetus or leadership from Western missionaries. 

(4.) The success of Israel, a semi-religious society, has had a 
salutary effect on Judaism, though what this means to institu- 
tionalized religious Judaism is not at all clear. 

(5.) Many of our modern political troubles have religious 
ingredients, as did the crusades and other holy wars of the 
medieval period. We find Muslim against Jew in the Near East, 
Protestant against Catholic in Northern Ireland, and Muslim 
against Christian in Cyprus. 

(6.) There has been a tremendous outburst of Christianity in 
Indonesia and Korea within the past decade. 

(7.) The last twenty years have seen great interest in Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism in the West, and some of that interest is 
more than spiritual dilettantism. 

(8.) One might accept the judgment of many students and 
others that the drug movement, which may be past its peak, was 
a search for meaning rather than an escape from an intolerable 
society. One always escapes from something into something 
else. 

(9.) There has been a growth in Pentecostal religion every- 
where-in Latin America, in North America among Catholics 
and even among higher economic levels of Protestantism. That 
movement was born on January 1, 1901. (Which, if you think 
about it a minute, was the first day of this century.) 

(10.) Polls in England and America, the two most industrial- 
ized nations on earth, show that practically everyone believes in 
God. 

(11.) There has been a sharp growth in horizontal religious 
groups in the past few years, especially among the young. By 
“horizontal” groups I mean those which cut across historical 
religious boundaries, between Methodists and Presbyterians or 
between Catholics and Protestants. These are mainly youth-ori- 
ented evangelistic groups such as Young Life, Inter-Varsity, and 
Campus Crusade for Christ, although there are also adult organi- 
zations like Faith at Work. I believe that a modern high-school 
student is more likely to attend a religious camp or conference 
than a student of my generation. 

(12.) The Jesus Movement appears to have been generated 
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without much impetus or help from existing ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. Although it has been called a “movement in publicity 
only,” my own experience with students “freaked out” on Jesus 
began before they or I had read anything about it. 

(13.) Popular music has shown some signs of religious enthu- 
siasm, ranging from hymns and gospel songs sung by popular 
recording stars to the music of religious rock bands which travel 
from campus to campus. One local group is said to have a 
special sound when they perform “in the Spirit.” The enthusias- 
tic reception of Jesus Christ Superstar and Godspell demon- 
strates how religious music has achieved commercial success. 


Taken together—and one could add to this list—the evidence 
for the continuance or even revival of religion in our society 
may be more persuasive than we have been encouraged to 
believe. One who has argued this point most persuasively from 
the sociological standpoint is David Martin of the London 
School of Economics in his book The Religious and the Secu- 
lar.! His basic point is that while there are signs of seculariza- 
tion in Western society, of which the decline in attendance at 
public worship is the most evident, yet ‘there is no unitary 
process called secularization arising in reaction to a set of 
characteristics labelled religious.” The decline of religious insti- 
tutions may be simply part of “the general malaise which is 
offsetting every kind of social institution in a time of rapid 
social change.” If this is so, why do scholars accept the concept 
of progressive secularization? Partly, he answers, because they 
have faith in some other ideology which hopes that religion will 
go away, such as optimistic rationalism, Marxism, or existential- 
ism—the latter irredeemably anti-institutional, even when held 
by Christians. And people believe in secularization partly be- 
cause they are intellectually lazy and want an “over-neat intel- 
lectual economy.” In the interests of clearing the decks, so that 
sociology can begin to do good empirical studies on religion, 
Martin believes we should drop the unhelpful concept of secu- 
larization. 

The major problem with the concept of secularization, ac- 
cording to Martin, is that those holding it must assume that 


! American priest-sociologist Andrew Greeley supports Martin in Unsecular Man: The 
Persistence of Religion. 
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there was a time when the proper norm for life was religion, and 
any change from that status quo is labelled secular. The thir- 
teenth century is usually held up as the norm, and any altera- 
tion from that particular and peculiar synthesis of politics, art, 
economics, and religion is seen as a move from a religious to a 
secular world-view. But, he argues, might not the concern of the 
Renaissance to explore “secular”’ themes from Greek and 
Roman classical literature—beauty, harmony, political power— 
and to baptize these into Christian society be considered a sign 
of sacralization of the secular, rather than the other way around 
as scholars have usually argued? Perhaps the later separation of 
religion from political rule in nation after nation better express- 
es true Christianity than the thirteenth-century situation, when 
pope and emperor could not straighten out who controlled 
what in feudal Europe. In his study of music, Martin argues that 
Great Britain, the most industrialized of all the European coun- 
tries and therefore presumably the most secularized, is musical- 
ly the most religious. And in the United States the constant 
interaction of spiritual, gospel chorus, jazz, serious (e.g. Stravin- 
sky, Schoenberg, Bernstein), and bubblegum pop music shows 
that secularization is not yet complete and may even be in 
retreat. 

If secularization is partly the result of the prophetic Hebrew 
tradition, brought to fruition by Protestantism—as Weber, Ber- 
ger, and many others hold—-then that process should be seen as 
more religious, more true to biblical religion, than the unifica- 
tion of all things under a religious canopy in the thirteenth 
century. Certainly the prominence of Christian clergymen and 
women, and especially of American Jews, in the various strug- 
gles for social justice reflects the prophetic religion of the Bible, 
even when the activists feel themselves estranged from the 
traditions of Christianity and Judaism. 

In Great Britain, Martin points out, about 15 per cent of the 
people attend church on a typical Sunday morning, a third of 
them Roman Catholic, another third Anglican, the remainder 
Church of Scotland and others. Many more attend occasionally. 
If you add to that number the great web of social, welfare, and 
voluntary organizations with church connections, you have a 
significant number of people with organizational ties to the 
church. The result of this, he argues, is that “the religious 
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institutions of Britain have more social impact than the political 
parties and the trade unions combined, quite apart from arous- 
ing no comparable hostility.”” Why then the decline in institu- 
tional religious practice from past centuries? The reason surely 
has nothing to do with intelligence, as optimistic rationalists 
might assume. The working classes seem to be the most es- 
tranged from the churches, but their literary and intellectual 
fare are at the Daily Express level. The cause, Martin suggests, 
has more to do with the “culture distance” of these people 
from the churches, as well as a geographical and social mobility 
which destroys all communal, associational, and generational 
ties. 

My own stay in Scotland supports Martin’s observation of 
cultural distance. I spent many evenings in pubs talking with 
men over a pint, other evenings reading the newspapers brought 
home by the cement workers who stayed at the boardinghouse 
where I lived, talking with them and watching a coin-operated 
television together. When on Sunday I immersed myself in two 
or three worship services, it was like taking a giant step from 
one culture into another. The churches are far more rational in 
style than is ordinary life for a Scotsman. Attention must be 
paid to dissertations pitched far above the level of the news or 
the latest Celtic-Ranger football contest, and active participa- 
tion in music is foreign to most people. This seems to be true 
whether the music is the rousing evangelical hymns of the 
Baptists, the psalmody and terrible nineteenth-century hym- 
nody of the Church of Scotland, the unfamiliar chants of the 
Scottish Episcopal, or even the gospel-chorus-cum-adoration-of- 
the-Blessed-Virgin-Mary-and-Sacred-Hoste of the Catholic 
Church. (I hadn’t sung ‘“Whispering Hope” for years before 
attending St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, and still can hard- 
ly believe we sang the country-western love song, “Most of All I 
Love You Cause You’re You,” to Jesus!) The men I knew in the 
boardinghouse did not attend worship services, but they did 
enjoy viewing hymn sings on television. 

Mobility is also a factor in the decline of church association. 
Many a couple I talked with in Scotland still attend church 
when they visit their parents in the village, and I knew several 
families who usually left the city and went ‘‘'home’’ on Sunday, 
there to attend church. It is perhaps noteworthy that a number 
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of people living in the city of Glenrothes chose to join churches 
in the ancient neighboring villages of Markinch and Leslie. I did 
not find that social mobility, in the sense of moving up in the 
class structure or at least moving into higher income levels, is 
important to religious decline, since the churches appear to gain 
many of their adherents from the top of the economic heap. Of 
one church I heard it said several times that the former minister 
was interested only in the community leaders; how refreshing it 
was, people said, that his successor cared for common people. 
But whether the common people were any more diligent in 
church attendance than before was not clear to me. 

Martin argues that underneath it all, despite the decline in 
church membership and attendance statistics, is a “luxuriant 
theological undergrowth which provides the working core of 
belief more often than is realized.” This undergrowth, he says, 
is less secular than pre-Christian and includes some of the 
superstitious periphery of Catholicism. It has to do with the 
interlocking attitudes toward fairness, the sources of contempo- 
rary social difficulties, the choice of superhuman culture heroes, 
the selection of significant metaphors describing. life, and no- 
tions about how and why people act the way they do. Illustra- 
tive of the more exotic branches of this undergrowth is this 
extract from Martin’s discussion with a young engineer 


... who immediately and quite seriously told me of a schoolmaster 
who had recently seen a green cross in the sky, of a doctor who had 
received a message on an ouija board from an Arabian suicide—in 
Arabic-and of an unhappy poltergeist stuck between the second and 
third dimension; as well as commenting on the curious way in which 
Aries males always went after Libra females. If our society is pervaded 
by beliefs of this type then not merely is secularization called in 
question, but, in terms of several important criteria, Christianization, as 
well. Clearly such a layer of folk religiosity is not remotely probed by 
standard survey questions concerning the divinity of Christ. The same 
consideration applies to the folk religions of the intelligentsia: the 
metaphysical mechanics of Marxism and the incredible mythology of 
Freudianism (pp. 104-105). 


I have heard similar kinds of mythology from my students. A 
group of sociology students in London undertook a study of 
superstition among people in a small section of that city and 
discovered that most of their respondents had definite supersti- 
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tions connected with salt, knocking on wood, the number 
thirteen, and the like. Among the exceptions were a very few 
who described themselves as rationalists who did not believe in 
God and almost everyone who attended church regularly. 

To this diatribe against the whole concept of secularization 
we might append the argument of Herbert Richardson in To- 
ward an American Theology, that to think of our world becom- 
ing less religious is to ignore history. For when we look back- 
ward in time, we see that whenever a culture begins to break up 
and change, it is always religion which has suffered most and 
gone into eclipse. This was true several centuries before Christ 
when Greek civilization collapsed, and it was true in the thir- 
teenth century among educated people (a minuscule number, to 
be sure) when new scientific and philosophical ideas crept into 
the universities of western Europe. In Richardson’s view, the 
decline of religion is a cycle which occurs in human history 
whenever a culture begins to break up, because men always 
impute their social, political, and cultural situation to a divine 
source. 

What can the reader do with Martin’s argument? I feel the jab 
from Martin’s lance at my laziness for accepting too easily and 
applying too widely the concept of secularization. There :s a lot 
of religiosity around. But I am not at present convinced that the 
vague superstitions and confused occultism of many people can 
be judged as a serious attack on rational secularity. We shall 
turn to this again in our chapter on the counterculture (Chapter 
Twelve), where various anti-institutional attitudes, including 
occultism, are gathered in ambush of our rational, technological 
society. 


CHAPTER SIX 
SECULARIZATION DENIED: 


2. Religion Redefined 
(Thomas Luckmann) 


Whatever the status of religion in Western society, religious 
institutions are in trouble. In a questionnaire I gave to students 
in a religion course this year, only eight out of twenty-eight 
students said that institutional religion had any importance to 
them (of the eight Catholics, none listed the church), yet all 
twenty-eight claimed to have private convictions they regarded 
as religious. 

The following quotation from a student report illustrates this 
religious style, in this case a conversion which is both pro-Christ 
and anti-church: 


About two and a half years ago I became a Christian. Some people 
would think this means I was Jewish before because they conceive of 
everyone who goes to church or believes in God as Christian. My 
experience was much more than this. Before this time I had been 
attending church, teaching Sunday School—-the whole bit. Somehow I 
wasn’t getting anything out of it. So I stopped going and began to 
evaluate my beliefs and values. I began to see that I was merely being 
religious and going thru the motions. I saw a difference between being 
Lutheran and being a Christian. I decided to quit attending the church 
my parents were members of, and try a different one. The one I chose 
was an independent New Testament church. I also started to read 
numerous books in theology. I soon discovered that I could have a 
personal relationship with God, through Christ, if I would only ask for 
it. So I invited Christ into my life, which began the most exciting 
adventure I’ve ever experienced. Today God is very much a part of my 
life; I talk to him always. It’s like a relationship with a good friend, but 
far superior. I have received incredible answers to prayer, but most 
importantly a peace, joy, and love that never fails. To me God is very 
real and Christianity can be too when it is a relationship engaged in 
continually instead of merely a religion. 


In the previous chapter I quoted David Martin, who argues 
that modern man is very religious, though religious institutions 
are suffering, and that there is a “luxuriant theological under- 
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growth” which informs our lives, provides priorities and expla- 
nations, and provides hints of universal meaning for modern 
Western man. Thomas Luckmann, a German sociologist, de- 
scribes this undergrowth in his book, Invisible Religion. First, 
religion today is confined to the “private sphere” of life. It is 
not an obligatory model given by one primary institution 
(church) and supported by others (family, state, school, eco- 
nomic system). Although details differ widely, it may be de- 
scribed broadly as follows: 


Modern western man gives almost sacred status to the autonomous 
individual. Only within his privateness, not in over-arching transcen- 
dence models, nor alienating work or political structures does a person 
gain meaning; only there does his existence count. Since this private 
identity which he is seeking to know and enhance is indefinable, it 
becomes for him a lifelong quest to know, define, enhance, realize, 
express. Indeed, self-expression and self-realization are the most impor- 
tant themes of this search, and all sorts of secondary institutions have 
sprung up to aid him in achieving these, including pop psychology as 
the most prominent. Mobility is important to this search, so mobility— 
in status and geography—is always praised and options are always kept 
open. Sexuality is a major form of expression of personal identity, and 
with all the ancient kinship norms no longer reinforced by primary 
institutions sexual conduct is both less important for society, therefore 
recedes more and more into the private sphere, and thus more impor- 
tant in the search for expression and realization. The family has also 
retreated into the private sphere and thus it is more important as a 
means and support for self-realization and self-expression. Among 
themes once high on any list of priorities in more traditional world- 
views, old age and death have no meaning for modern western man.... 
The “autonomous” individual is young and he never dies (p. 114; 
italics added). 


Amid the baffling turgidity of Luckmann’s prose two themes 
stand out. First, modern sociology of religion has taken the 
wrong path in focusing its attention on the decline of church 
religiosity, for religion has simply retreated into the privacy of 
the individual. Second, the process whereby coherent patterns 
of meaning which give significance to daily life are developed 
and passed on is a religious process. For Luckmann, therefore, 
religion has a much broader meaning than it does for most 
people. Man cannot, by his definition, be irreligious, although 
he can internalize his religion or develop a pattern of priorities 
which has little in common with traditional ones. 

The decline of institutional allegiance is clear, at least in 
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Europe, and the overarching system of meaning Christianity 
gave to our world has died with it. In Europe the country is 
more religious than the city, and even in rural areas decline has 
set in. Women are more religious than men, the very young and 
the very old more religious than those in between. But working 
women parallel men in their lack of church participation. Cath- 
olics are more involved in church-oriented activities than 
Protestants, but this difference is levelling out as well. (In the 
United States a recent Gallup poll showed that in the previous 
seven years attendance at Sunday or Sabbath worship had gone 
down 7 per cent. This reflected no significant decline in Protes- 
tant and Jewish participation, but a sharp drop in attendance by 
American Catholics. Worship attendance among Catholics, how- 
ever, is still much higher than among the other two groups.) 

In Europe church-oriented religion has become a marginal 
phenomenon in modern society, attracting only groups periph- 
eral to the work processes of our industrial and urban society. 
In the United States, on the other hand, religious institutions 
have changed, abandoning their former models of meaning and 
adapting to the American Dream. The churches, in other words, 
have become secularized, and although people’s participation is 
higher than in Europe, the results are similar. Since the uni- 
verses of meaning which the churches once believed in are 
irrelevant to modern society, it was only by conversion to 
modern social norms that the American churches were able to 
keep the allegiance of people who no longer believe in the 
Christian or Jewish sacred cosmos. (One wonders whät con- 
temporary European and British sociologists would do without 
this description of American religion laid out first a decade and 
a half ago in Will Herberg’s Protestant, Catholic, Jew.) 

To tackle Luckmann’s main theme is at once a very easy and 
a difficult thing. It is not hard to state, but it is very difficult to 
demonstrate, and Luckmann disdains to demonstrate it himself. 
Let's see how succinct we can be. Like most philosophers in the 
sociology of religion, Luckmann believes that religious forms 
(doctrines, rites, clergy, churches, etc.) are ways people make 
visible their understanding of the invisible world which guaran- 
tees their worth and guides their actions. Some aspects of any 
pattern of belief are more important than others, but taken as a 
whole they show that an invisible world of meaning touches and 
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influences this day-to-day world. So in the United States many 
people are suspicious of those who say God does not exist. Such 
a “visible” statement threatens our invisible thought-world, and 
thus threatens our own worth and leaves us without direction. 
Now Luckmann believes that all such thought-worlds (which he 
calls symbolic universes) are religious, even if, as in the Soviet 
Union, they are atheistic. So we are never without religion. The 
process whereby these thought-worlds are taught and caught by 
each new generation is for him a religious process. What hap- 
pens when a new generation refuses to accept their parents’ 
invisible world-of-meaning is what we calla generation gap, and 
this happens when a society is changing so rapidly that the 
traditional understanding does not seem relevant to the present. 
This is.why the introduction of Western medicine destroys so 
effectively the thought-world of people who once healed by 
means of the chants and skills of a shaman. A whole universe 
seems to collapse for-them when a hypodermic needle works 
better than an unseen power controlled by the village priest. 
People caught with a half-believed invisible world in a daily life 
which ignores or derides that world are confused, angered, 
frustrated, their self-worth threatened, and they are easily con- 
verted to new systems of meaning. 

Now, Luckmann points out, in any society certain parts of 
the belief system are more important than others. And certain 
people are set aside to be special representatives of the invisible 
world. Soviet Russia has its popular social theorists; we have 
preachers, priests, nuns, and rabbis. But this makes it possible 
for people to question whether such experts really are experts, 
whether only certain people can interpret the invisible or cele- 
brate its ceremonies. Women, for example, ask why priests must 
be male; elders wonder if they don’t understand the task of the 
church better than the minister; my Pentecostal students lay 
hands on and ordain each other to be pastors in student 
churches, or religious communes. Says Luckmann, this means 
that not everyone is happy with that invisible world which 
clergy and church make visible. People question its validity, 
women withdraw, or papal infallibility is denied, or Lenin is 
denounced. And the invisible world-no longer made convinc- 
ingly real on earth—comes crashing down. 

Now a perfectly theonomous culture (to use Tillich’s term) 
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would be one in which the church trained every individual into 
believing there is a sacred, invisible cosmos that is exactly 
attuned to the doctrine and performance of the church, and 
where every institution in society supported the church in its 
performance. Back to the thirteenth century! But in our society 
such a situation has long passed. Pluralism—-where there is more 
than one available invisible world model-gets in the way. Social 
conditions have changed, and the church’s official model uni- 
verse is no longer supported by court, congress, or credit union, 
because institutional specialization means not only that the 
church specializes in its sacred universe, but that other primary 
institutions (for example: state, economic system, education) 
develop their own norms which may be in conflict with those of 
the church’s sacred universe. When my boss orders me to work 
on God’s day of rest, job and religion conflict. One must give 
way, and in our society it will probably not be the job. 

This has striking effects on the individual, who once could 
have counted on some agreement between these various institu- 
tions. A good example was the banning of public school prayers 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. This decision made final the break 
between inherited religious models of the universe (already well 
watered down) and the aims of education. No longer were 
church and school both building a “Christian America.” And 
the role of the federal courts in that decision made clear again 
that the state has no interest in the invisible cosmos of the various 
churches in America. Indeed the very fact that there are many 
religious bodies-pluralism—-made such a decision necessary. 
All of this means that there is no longer one invisible universe 
that is made visible and believed in by modern Westerners. Each 
must invent his/;her own, one which fits into his/her self- 
understanding, into his/her social biography. What our fathers 
and mothers preached to us but which was partly irrelevant to 
their daily lives (though they may not have known it) is now 
seen to be mere rhetoric, to have no ultimate significance. The 
result: “the replacement of the institutional specialization of 
religion by a new social form of religion.” This means for the 
sociologist of religion that it no longer makes sense to build 
surveys on questions about church attendance. But, rather, he 
must ask what people think important in an age group or 
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socio-economic level or educational level. By what norms or 
standards do people decide to do what they do? What enhances 
their feelings of self-worth? And no important research has been 
done on these questions which try to get at private religious 
belief in a period of the rejection of church and synagogue. 

So there is a replacement of churchly specialization in reli- 
gion by “privatized hierarchies of meaning”—that is, by my own 
set of beliefs, which decide what I do, the roles I play, the ways 
I decide questions, and what I think is of ultimate significance 
for my life. And the popular press displays an assortment of 
invisible worlds or systems of meaning from which I can pick 
and choose in the same way as I buy vegetables at the super- 
market. This consumer orientation is the result of religion’s 
retreat into the private life of the individual. With the church no 
longer setting the rules, a coherent universe is hard for the 
individual to hold on to, because it is not made real and 
supported by primary institutions like the government or one’s 
place of work. Small wonder that we are so readily convertible! 
Secondary institutions arise to package for us the latest islands 
of meaning-pop songs, pop psychology, pop heroes, pop 
causes, pop world-views, all contributing little fragments to our 
world-view. We want to know what Miss America thinks about 
God, sex, and marijuana. But no overarching sacred cosmos or 
system with official support and confirmation remains to direct 
our life. Each has his or her own system, probably a loose, 
flexible set of opinions, without too much rigidity, and con- 
firmed by the support of a few other people and a segment of 
the popular press. 

Luckmann, who tries to describe rather than evaluate the 
process whereby religious development and confirmation of 
meaning have lost public support, seems most concerned that all 
the primary institutions have developed a merely functional 
rationality—“‘business is business,” “education is training’’—and 
thus people who need meaning in their lives to feel like 
worthwhile humans find it in none of the primary institutions 
of modern society. They exist, but they give nothing to the 
individual of enduring importance, so we give back nothing in 
loyalty or support. This means a dehumanizing of society and a 
denial by the individual of any concern for the social order. So 
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autonomy is accompanied by a withdrawal of individuals from 
caring for the common weal; we fiddle while Rome burns. The 
result will not be the end of religion-it is alive and well in the 
luxuriant undergrowth of private meaning systems—but the end 
of concern for the good of society, since society is now devoid 
of ultimate meaning. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
SECULARIZATION DENIED: 


3. Merely a Bvproduct of 
Societal Imbalance 
(Mary Douglas) 


Son: “Why do I have to?” Answer: “Because I said so.” Or: “Because 
you’re a boy.” 

In this kind of learning, the boy has been responded to by speech 
which Mary Douglas calls a “restricted code’”’—speech which enforces 
the parental and youthful roles in society, speech where social identity 
is reinforced, where the sense of belonging to a group and there having 
a role is strong. 

Son: “Why do I have to?” Answer: “Because daddy will be pleased.” 
Or: ‘‘How would you feel if you were the cat?” 

Here in this personal “elaborated code,” speech is used to induce 
feelings and abstract principles. A sense of group identity is not en- 
forced, nor roles carefully tailored to that group. Instead no rigid 
positions are taken at all. 


This difference is illustrated in Gerhard Lenski’s Political 
Factor. Lenski and his researchers in Detroit found that, among 
a list of values, Catholic parents tended to stress that kids 
should learn to obey, while Protestant parents thought it more 
important that kids should learn to think for themselves. Lenski 
remarks sadly that even clergy tended to stress these two 
answers, quite neglecting the answer that anyone strongly iden- 
tified with the Christian tradition might reasonably be expected 
to choose: that kids ought to learn to be concerned for others. 
Mary Douglas, had she read Lenski, would have turned up her 
nose in disdain at a serious researcher who did not realize the 
power of speech codes, and the sheer helplessness of a general- 
ized, abstract, ethical commandment against the kinds of rein- 
forcement such a pair of conversations reveals to us. 

Mary Douglas is a reader in anthropology at the University of 
London who is opinionated, witty, and strongly Roman Catho- 
lic. She thinks that such clues as the above conversation are 
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much more important for understanding what is going on in our 
society, and what secularization is all about, than any studies of 
industrialization or urbanization. 

The conversations, using two different codes of speech, show 
(1) the importance of the group—-strong in the first, but weak ın 
the second; and (2) the importance of the grid—weak in the 
first, but strong in the second. The group is a bounded social 
unit—Nuers of the Nile in South Sudan, or Bogside Irish in 
London, for example. Grid, a less clear term, has to do with 
how much people relate to each other on an individual basis. At 
the extremes, group strength might leave little room for the 
development of an individual ego. Such a condition should not 
be equ.ied with “primitive” tribal structures, since some tribes 
are very person-oriented, and strong, decisive personalities relate 
to each other at a level which tends to exclude ordinary mor- 
tals. At the opposite extreme, a society where ego-based social 
relations were strong might have little or no sense of group, of 
the importance of society, or of the community. Modern Amer- 
ican society is stronger in grid than in group, and the historical 
experience of groups coming to America is an eroding of group 
identity and entrance into the American Way of Life, where 
competition is extolled over cooperation. 

In her Natural Symbols: Explorations in Cosmology Mrs. 
Douglas explores first those societies where group is strong and 
grid is weak. An example is medieval Europe, or the Bogside 
Irish in London, separated from their homeland and working as 
laborers in England. In such societies, she has found in her 
anthropological work, the human body is nearly always used to 
express the situation society finds itself in. That body must be 
carefully guarded against intrusions such as poison; the body 
politic must be guarded against external dangers, and so arise 
fear of witches, fear of heretics, fear of Jews. Fear of those 
outside the group is coupled with fear of renegades inside, for 
personal identities are viewed not individually but in terms of 
structure (prince, lord, knight, peasant, or priest). Some individ- 
uals do not fit the structure very well. Such a guarded attitude 
can serve as a theory of misfortune (hidden enemies in society), 
a guide to action (unmask the enemies, drive out the Jews, or 
Communists, or capitalistic revisionists), or a philosophy of 
being (good resides within, evil outside). Austerity will be 
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stressed, as people are concerned with what goes into and comes 
out of the human and societal bodies. Anxiety about sickness 
and health, a cautious attitude toward sex, and high regard for 
purity of body (and of doctrine) are all characteristic. Such a 
society sounds to me very much like Calvin’s Geneva and Mao’s 
China, as well as the good old thirteenth century. 

Where group is strong, symbols can carry a great deal of 
meaning, and there is a high regard for ritual. Where the group 
sense is not strong, ritual becomes despised and we are on our 
way to a society which cannot symbolize the divine forcefully 
or convincingly. One of the problems of the Roman Catholic 
Church is that priests are trained on the abstract, the personal, 
the theoretical and ethical, while their parishioners are trained 
to feel the power of symbols. So the Catholic clergy were 
opposed to the Friday abstinence ritual as meaningless, whereas 
for their parishioners that dietary restriction was more impor- 
tant than the Ten Commandments. Theologically of little im- 
portance, it nevertheless symbolized for them their childhood 
cottages in Ireland, their Catholic faith in a sea of Protestant- 
ism and irreligion. It reinforced all that they were, yet the 
clergy regarded it as an irrational, noxious weed in the ethical 
bed of pure Christianity and managed to get rid of it in the 
interest of “sending money to the poor in Africa instead.” For 
Douglas this was sheer arrogance: ‘Who would dare to despise 
the cult of Friday abstinence who has not himself endured the 
life of the Irish labourer in London?” A similar concern leads 
her to argue that the stripping-down of the mass and its transla- 
tion into the vernacular was done by “color blind signalmen” 
who did not know how to man the church’s “liturgical signal 
box.” 

Secularization is a break with the strong sense of group 
identity. For our study of secularization our interest lies in 
those combinations of speech codes, feeling for ritual, and 
absence of group orientation with emphasis on grid which Mrs. 
Douglas identifies as characteristic of secular societies, whether 
primitive or modern. It may surprise us to learn that primitive 
societies can be secular, but one of her strong emphases is that 
where people do not have a strong sense of group solidarity, the 
gods are absent. This is true of the Basseri nomads of Persia, 
nominally Moslem, of some New Guinea tribes, and (in a 
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different way) of the Mbuti pygmies of the Ituri forest, who 
wander here and there, loosely attached to Bantu villages, laugh 
at Bantu rituals, and have no rituals of their own. For these 
tribesmen, loyalties are short-lived, hunters come and go to 
moving camps. They ‘move freely in an uncharted, unsystema- 
tized, unbounded social world.” They are secular people, weak 
in group solidarity, highly mobile. But, for reasons which will 
be mentioned later, they are more like modern American soci- 
etal dropouts than like forceful, successful secularists. 

When the grid is strong and the group sense weak, we have an 
ideal system for winners, whether those winners live in an island 
in the South Sea or run General Motors. Such people have no 
need for God or the gods, or for rituals which beseech divine aid 
and call for divine forgiveness. The world is benign, unmysteri- 
ous, and admirably suited to the needs of hard-working, intelli- 
gent men who have developed no collective or community 
concern. Such a society must be secular; for what need of God 
when one has the “invisible hand of the marketplace,’ or the 
consensus of all “right thinking people’’? It is not surprising, 
then, that university-based theologians should be secularists, for 
they have little in the way of roles to be played, are separated 
from religious community, and live in a world of scholarly 
entrepreneurs. 

Another possibility is a society where neither group nor grid 
is strong. The individual then has neither group solidarity nor a 
sense of inner competitiveness or inner worth to gain strength 
from. The pygmies described above fit into this category, ac- 
cording to Douglas, and so do hippies, dropouts, and others for 
whom society is alien but a sense of individual identity has not 
been worked out strongly either. These characteristics may 
apply to the poor and deprived in a society like ours which has 
previously been strong on grid, especially of a competitive type. 
And they may also fit, for example, awoman who has wealth 
but little sense of belonging, little sense of worth. Such people 
may not feel very deprived and may lead a carefree existence. 
But since such a zero society is usually the product of some 
kind of deprivation, the results may be religious revivalism—an 
abandonment of self to stronger forces, with a rejection of 
society. Such revivalism cannot be strongly ritualistic, since 
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group identity is weak. It may be ecstatic, schismatic, peri- 
patetic. Of course, as a group caught up in such revival—e.g. a 
group of newly converted Christians joining together in a Pente- 
costal fellowship—develops and becomes group-oriented, rituals 
will develop which reinforce the group’s solidarity and continu- 
ally remind them of the activity of God, assuring them of his 
presence and power in their midst. Something of this sort is 
certainly happening today. 

One further item will finish our brief look at Douglas’s 
scheme. The body, as we pointed out, is very important as a 
means of demonstrating what society is like. This is true of a 
society which feels itself threatened. Mrs. Douglas argues that, 
like our relatives in simpler societies, we defend ourselves 
against such threats, internal or external, by careful attempts to 
keep the body—-physical and societal-from being polluted. Pol- 
lution or dirt is simply matter out of place. Shoes are not 
generally regarded as dirty until they are put on the table; 
cigarette butts can be tolerated in an ash tray but not on the 
stove. So every society, especially those where the sense of 
solidarity is threatened, is careful to keep its boundaries safe. 
„ Hence the controversy over the rock musical Hair which turned 
on the young and affronted the old. Hair should be short, 
especially on red-blooded American boys. It should be neat and 
clean. The flag should be honored, not mocked. Clothes should 
be kept on in public, not removed at the end of the first act, 
however briefly. Sex is healthy when kept within bounds, and 
girls singing of sex with black boys is definitely out of bounds. 
(The reverse-also sung in Hair—-is not so shocking to white 
America.) Hair represented the pollution of the human body: 
hair was allowed to grow long, the flag was worn on the seat of 
someone’s pants, and the whole society was threatened with 
chaos. And it is. The adult generation reads the signs quite 
accurately. 

But how it is threatened is not clear, not even to Mary 
Douglas. We seem not to be moving back toward a strengthen- 
ing of group solidarity, except where communes and new reli- 
gious movements, especially of the ecstatic type, proliferate. 
Grid seems to be weakening in our society. The young are less 
willing to discipline themselves to succeed in a highly competi- 
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tive society. We seem to be moving toward a society where both 
are weak, a highly privatized society, in Luckmann’s terms. If 
this is so—and the signs point this way—then we can expect 
religion to become more and more a private affair, with church 
and synagogue receiving less and less support. But the contem- 
porary revivalism sweeping the country and the emphasis on 
evangelism sweeping the denominations are countertrends. And 
we shall look later at some evidence that a noncompetitive, 
ego-affirming grid may be gaining strength. 


It seems to this writer that those who deny that seculariza- 
tion has taken place in Western society are correct in many ways 
but are finally unhelpful in understanding the fragmentation of 
the old Christian world-view of the West. As a university profes- 
sor who has a great deal of contact with the generation that is 
moving up as my generation slides slowly over the hill, I can 
only affirm that today’s youth have little use for the discarded 
sacred universe of the past. I can agree with Martin that bits and 
pieces of religiosity and superstition exist today and may even 
be on the increase. But bits of religion do not make a whole. 
Luckmann is correct in pointing to the privatization of religion, 
but minute priority patterns are an odd sort of religion. Finally, 
Mary Douglas is doubtless correct in relating secularization to 
mobility and low group allegiance. But these traits are typical of 
our age, and secularization proceeds apace. 

In other words, each scholar is right in some respects, but it is 
not helpful to understand religion other than as a widely shared 
universe, unseen but believed in, which is made real by participa- 
tion in ritual, a common lifestyle, and a firm moral code. And 
that is what we no longer have. Luckmann defines religion in 
such a way that anyone mature enough to rise above biology 
and become a self is religious. That definition is unhelpful. 
Martin denies that the thirteenth-century wedding of Chris- 
tianity and society was specifically Christian, and with this I 
agree. Biblical religion appears always to be the religion of a 
minority. But the thirteenth century was a time when the 
sacred universe suffused the earthly, and ever since then the 
sacred has declined and the earthly increased. So we can say 
that the world is more secular today without saying that it is 
worse or even that it is less Christian. 
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So I will continue to use insightful material from the three 
authors. But I will also argue that they do not contradict the 
feeling most people have that the world is less religious than it 
once was. 

With this fragmented world-view in mind, let us focus now on 
the role of the religious institution in Western society. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 
IN MODERN SOCIETY: 


1. The Problem of 
Fragmentary Existence 


One Saturday afternoon in Fife while I was talking with several 
men in a pub, a slightly intoxicated man approached the corner 
where we were sitting, put his pint on our table, and pro- 
nounced solemnly: “True Christianity is what the pub has. The 
church is the worst enemy Christianity ever had. If you want 
true religion, come to the pub.” (I later discovered that he was 
quite active in his church, and I walked miles with him on a 
hike to raise money for Christian Aid.) The church still has 
some attraction in Scotland, however, for just before the pre- 
ceding announcement one of my group, a young man about 
twenty years old, had said, “A lot of young blokes would like 
to go to the church, but they are afraid. Afraid of the build- 
ing... afraid someone might see them and say, ‘Hey, Bill, what 
the bloody hell were you doing in there?’ ” 

I think we can accept the judgment of practically all sociolo- 
gists of religion that the church is no longer a primary social 
institution. No longer does everyone owe her membership and 
allegiance. She no longer incarnates the values and hopes of 
modern society. Perhaps she has never done this for the major- 
ity in American society. And the synagogue, according to all 
studies, has a similarly weak attraction for those who yet think 
of themselves as Jews. Certainly neither is a primary force today 
in the creation of a meaningful symbolic universe which shapes 
the daily life of men in Western society. This does not mean, of 
course, that the old forms are completely dead. Even upon 
people who never darken the door of a church, some veneer of 
piety may still remain—a veneer which masks their real commit- 
ment to values irrelevant to the traditional world-view of Chris- 
tianity or Judaism. An attractive Scottish woman who with her 
husband manages a combination pub-restaurant-lounge in Glen- 
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rothes told me that long ago she was “converted, my girl friend 
and I, when I was nine. But we laughed, and I think that was 
too young, don’t you? I don’t get to church, it seems, but I 
listen to Night Call, say my prayers, and I never swear.” In 
Great Britain the veneer of Christian tradition is applied most 
often in the schools, certainly far more important than the 
churches as a source of religious teaching. According to David 
Martin, “The central figure for teaching Christianity is a lady in 
a primary school. By a happy chance for Christianity those who 
teach in primary schools are among the most well-disposed to 
the faith’”’ (Sociology of English Religion, p- 89). If such teach- 
ing of religion were allowed in this country, the result would be 
allegiance not to the church but toward religion in general, a 
kind of popular Protestantism with its theological bowels cut 
out. In Glenrothes all of the ministers do some teaching of 
religion, dividing up the schools among them. The Catholic 
Church has its own tax-supported parochial school. But the 
level of church participation is the same as for Great Britain as a 
whole: perhaps 15 per cent of the people in Glenrothes are 
active in the churches and attend worship on a given Sunday. 

It seems that institutional religion takes one of two paths: 
either it stands by its traditions and becomes less and less 
relevant to a society for whom God, peoplehood, death, after- 
life, sacraments, and sermons are bizarre reminders of bygone 
centuries; or it tries to apply a veneer of religiosity to lives 
which answer to a different set of priorities. Billy Graham, for 
example, generally takes the former approach. He espouses a 
way of life which makes his newspaper column sound some- 
times as though it were written in the last century. In person, 
on the other hand, he makes that old universe light up with 
meaning again through the charisma of his personality and his 
absolute belief in those eternal verities, and quite often his 
challenge to faith strikes responsive chords in people who are 
longing for meaning in a chaotic world. Norman Vincent Peale, 
on the other hand, assumes the values of modern man-— 
autonomy, mobility, upward striving socially and economically, 
the crying need for identity in a world which does not care for 
anyone’s personhood. He baptizes that dubious set of priorities 
with the grace of God, who seems not to promise Christians 
persecution but instead helps them succeed in all these ways. 
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This is the message in Peale’s books, whereas his sermons are 
much more like those of Graham. Perhaps what is popular as a 
literary fashion for a broad spectrum of the upper middle class 
must be brought into closer contact with the ancient Christian 
message for the overflowing congregations who worship at Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church in New York City on Sunday mornings. 

Has modern man achieved any sense of coherence—as Luck- 
mann believes-in the world-view he has built with the rubble of 
the old? What is meant here is not logical, rational coherence. 
Only intellectuals seek for that, and few there are who find it. 
But one has the impression that man in traditional societies 
generally felt right about his universe. It was coherent with his 
daily life, his stories, his dreams, his prospects, his rituals. Chaos 
and meaninglessness always threatened to break through, and all 
societies have rites and myths which are directed toward han- 
dling the ambiguities of existence, especially the final senseless- 
ness of death. At the heart of Christianity, in its struggle with 
the senselessness of death and injustice, stands the crucifixion 
of the perfect man. “Next year in Jerusalem’’ occurs in the 
Jewish Passover celebration as a reminder of the uprooted 
quality of all Jewish life outside Palestine. The Dinkas of the 
Sudan bury their spear-master alive in his old age, a voluntary 
acceptance of death for the sake of the tribe. All of these are 
more or less successful attempts to cope with the felt absurdity 
of existence. Coherence-the pattern fits together-and con- 
gruity-it feels right in its relation to daily existence-are thus 
built into all religious world-views. But does modern man’s 
universe feel right to him? Or is it so fragmented, made up of 
tiny values and value systems which do not cohere, that it 
cannot meaningfully be called a world-view? The elementsLuck- 
mann postulates as part of modern man’s overarching meaning 
system (cf. Chapter Six) sound very like a “college educated’”’ 
meaning system, not one which would be understand- 
able to the men I talked with in the pubs of Glenrothes. The 
veneer of traditional religion—bits and pieces of myth (“I was 
converted when I was nine”), ritual (“I say my prayers’”’), and 
rules (“I never swear”’)—-may be better pictured as a small 
subsystem amidst other fragments of meaning which do not add 
up to anything. The growth of the communications industries 
presents modern men with many conflicting ways of thinking 
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and living, and the church’s voice is but one among many. A 
high regard for personality and self-consciousness are part of 
Western tradition, but modern man is losing sight of this value. 
His life is becoming so fragmented—-work, play, family, and 
education hardly touch one another—that he may not be able to 
hold onto his sense of being one person, which requires the 
feeling that life makes some sense. The women’s movement 
correctly insists that women be granted exactly the same oppor- 
tunities for fragmenting their lives that men have gained, and it 
will surely succeed. In the process the family, another dissolving 
primary institution, will further lose coherence, and personal 
fragmentation will continue apace. 

Generally it is assumed that one set of consistent symbols has 
been replaced by another. Luckmann tries to set up several of 
these symbols for our observation. But they do not make a 
whole, a system with set priorities. They are not consistent, nor 
do they help modern, man cope with the final absurdity of 
death. The world is experienced today as fractured and mean- 
ingless. But the surprising thing is that man gets along without 
an overarching meaning system and doesn’t seem to need Chris- 
tianity or Marxism or Fascism or Tolkienism in order to survive. 
When Time published a composite of its magazine covers for the 
year 1973, an indication of the important news items of the 
year, the chief impression given was of a kaleidoscope of sepa- 
rate impressions adding up to nothing. No sense or continuity in 
American life was discernible. Bits of life were raised one week 
to national importance, buried the next week on page 34, and 
never seen again. We are overloaded with information, but it 
follows no pattern and has no meaning for our lives. 

And yet people do get along. Whether they get along well is 
less clear. Certainly one of the reasons that sporting events are 
so popular is that they create little islands of meaning-islands 
so tantalizing that they may be written about weeks before they 
take place and lovingly discussed for a week after they are over. 
David Martin puts it well: in technological and sophisticated 
societies, he writes, “men are capable of living by belief systems 
emotionally and intellectually crass to a point of nausea.’ For 
Martin, not only are all our Western schemes of intellectualizing 
pointless-the myth of progress toward Utopia, existentialism, 
rugged individualism—but “the threadbare eschatology and dis- 
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eased vocabulary of Marxist aspiration are an index of the 
fantastic gullibility of modern man” (Sociology of English Relı- 
gion, p. 114). Perhaps we put up with threadbare ideologies 
because we can exist with practically none. 

What are the possible roles of the church or synagogue in a 
society where overarching meaning is privatized and frag- 
mentary, where man feels no unity in his life? Institutional 
religion still holds some strength and is the only living carrier of 
traditions which once suffused the lives of millions with mean- 
ing. There is little chance that religion will regain its former 
power, though it is always possible that sacred symbols might 
once more achieve an important place in society, and religious 
institutions again become the primary agents for making those 
symbols apparent in daily life. (The synagogue could not do this 
in America, of course, but only in Israel.) But the biblical 
traditions of both Judaism and Christianity point to such a 
possibility only in the ““end times” or “latter days’”’ and picture 
true faith existing in island communities in a sea of bad religion 
until that time. Our next chapter will examine what these 
institutions can do in the meantime. 


CHAPTER NINE 
THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 


IN MODERN SOCIETY: 


2. Roles of the Religious Institution 
in a Fragmented Society 


In such a fragmented society, where an overarching canopy of 
meaning is not available for most people and where religious 
institutions are simply competitors on the marketplace, the 
institutions nevertheless have had certain roles thrust upon 
them-roles which other institutions in society are not asked or 
expected to play. A schoolmaster in Glenrothes told one of the 
Church of Scotland pastors that he put no stock in religion 
himself, but that he wished the church well as a ““brake’” to the 
threatening dissolution and permissiveness of modern Scottish 
society. (Permissiveness is prominent in Scottish self-examina- 
tion and self-explanation these days.) Any minister, priest, or 
rabbi knows that there are intelligent people in modern society 
who cannot accept a sacred world-view but nevertheless regard 
religious institutions highly as binder or glue for a disintegrating 
social order. Indeed, this is precisely the reason Constantine 
made Christianity the official religion of a disintegrating Roman 
Empire early in the fourth century. Looking around, he saw a 
multitude of little religions, and only one whose tenacity, 
purity, and power seemed to give it a fighting chance to bring 
social cohesion as darkness began to settle over a once-proud 
empire. And so it did, although it might be argued that it lost its 
purity in the process. Whether it can do the same today-for it 
is the civilization which Christianity produced that has cut the 
apron strings and gone off in all directions—is another thing. 
Secular theologians argue that it neither can nor should. 

One English sociologist who has no use for religious meaning 
systems as pointers to reality but who bemoans the possible 
disintegration of the social order because of their lack is Bryan 
Wilson. He wonders whether the kind of “disinterested commit- 
ment and detached good will” which people in Western nations 
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have for society, and which citizens in the developing nations 
lack, can be maintained without its religious rootage. He terms 
this “disinterested devotion” to society a “type of moral capital 
debt which is no longer being serviced. In an achievement- 
oriented society, in which monetary success is neither circum- 
scribed (as it was in Catholic Europe) nor mediated by religious 
values (as it was in Puritanism and Methodism), but in which it 
is legitimated in essentially hedonistic terms, the increase of 
public disorder must be expected” (Religion in Secular Society, 
pp. 261-262).Certainly, where community concern is low, reli- 
gious identity is low as well. And where religious identity is 
high, community or group identity is high as well. In white 
America, attempts to build community without appealing to or 
building on religious rootage have been ephemeral. All peace 
movements, for example, which were not Quaker in orientation 
have either failed or become “quakerized.’” In the black commu- 
nity the Black Panthers have made efforts in that direction, as 
have religious groups such as Black Muslims and the traditional 
churches. 

Closely related to the role of preserver of a threatened social 
order is a role which the churches and synagogues already fulfill 
pretty well: that of being the unifying institution whose very 
presence provides meaning and belonging for a certain class in 
their society. In blunt language, one might say that the working 
classes have their pubs and bingo, the wealthy and elite their 
country clubs, and those in between have churches and hobby 
clubs. Certainly in Glenrothes the churches have a solid and 
respectable middle-class base, and sociologists find that the 
same holds true all over Britain. Factory workers and miners 
generally have little to do with the church, and some of them 
remember bitterly that churches refused to lend their halls for 
meetings when labor was organizing early in this century. The 
Baptist minister in Glenrothes remarked that even the Salvation 
Army is middle-class these days, and the old Mission Halls, 
where a man could come in his overalls, are gone. You are either 
well-off enough to dress up and go to church, he continued, or 
you don’t go. I may rejoin mildly, however, that most of the 
men I talked with in pubs were dressed quite well enough to be 
seen in church. Only the very youthful lager-lovers, like their 
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American counterparts in my university classes, seemed to have 
no interest in getting spiffed up for a night in the pub. 

One minister in Glenrothes, the Scottish Episcopal priest, put 
a different slant on this activity of the church. Since his rather 
small parish didn’t really take his whole time and energy, he 
said he considered his chief ministry to be community building. 
By this he meant social planning, social services coordination, 
“listening ear” services, and the like, to which he in particular 
and other churches and ministers as well devoted a great deal of 
time. Indeed, one person in the city’s development and planning 
office said that the Glenrothes Development Corporation had 
been remiss in providing means of community organization, and 
only the presence of the churches provided any community 
building and servicing at all. This is a role thrust upon the 
church, for there is no obvious reason why an institution 
created to proclaim the gospel and administer the sacraments 
should find its major. 'energies channeled into boys’ and girls’ 
brigades, scouts, guides, rock dances, and helping organize new 
areas of the city, nor for the clergy to be unpaid public servants 
for the whole community. But that’s the kind of service that 
middle-class people want of their churches, and the clergy—who 
share their concerns-spend much of their time and energy, 
both in Scotland and Lansing, providing it. Such community 
building produces a kind of institutional loyalty, I suspect, but 
does not establish the traditional Jewish and Christian symbolic 
world-views in the lives of the middle class. 

If community building is a second role thrust upon the 
religious institutions, another like unto it is that of community 
repairing. One of the ministers in Glenrothes told me that he 
could spend all his time working with people’s problems, for he 
said, ‘Our society crucifies more people than we are aware of.” 
Certainly a society whose values are fragmented, one which 
drives people inward to find meaning, hurts a great many 
people. Marital problems, financial distress, failure of nerve, 
abandoned children, senseless outbursts of rage, empty home 
life, and alcoholism are widespread. Then there is that general 
malaise (locally called “Glenrothes fever’”’) of the young mother 
whose roots in the city of Glasgow or the village of Auchter- 
muchty have been cut. She lives in a council-built house locked 
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in a row with a dozen others, knows no one, and is simply 
lonely and unhappy. Counseling such people provides the min- 
ister with a pain and a satisfaction which no other activity gives. 
Indeed, it is my impression from my own half-dozen years in 
the pastorate and from constant contacts with clergymen that 
most pastors and priests spend a great deal of time listening to 
people’s problems, and that psychologists deal with far fewer 
people than do parish clergymen. The church as community 
repairer, its servant the clergyman as “calming presence”’—this is 
a role which religious communities accept and in which many 
clergymen find their identity. 

I have a friend and neighbor who seldom attends a house of 
worship, and neither she nor her family carry membership in a 
church. But she wants the church there should she need it for a 
wedding or a funeral. (She is also impressed by the efforts of 
my pastor to heal a fractured marriage between a couple who 
are close friends of hers-the community-repairing role again.) I 
kid Judy about her approach to the church, called “petrol 
station religion” by one Scots pastor: the minister mans the 
pumps of grace at baptism, confirmation, marriage, and burial. 
Most Scottish infants are baptized, probably not half of those 
are confirmed, about three weddings out of five are performed 
by the clergy, and almost everyone is accompanied into the 
ground or the oven door at the ““crem” (an ugly word!) by his 
comforting words. (It’s hard for the deceased to object.) One 
angry letter to the editor of Scan, the newspaper of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church (November, 1970), complained about the 
increasing number of “spongers’”’ who make use of the sacra- 
ments of the church without financially supporting the institu- 
tion which supplies them. The writer suggested that a scale of 
charges should be published, perhaps £10 for baptism and £5 
more for full and formal weddings. For, he continued, if the 
church is not important to people, “then they should be pre- 
pared to use the Registry Office for marriages, expect no 
Baptism for their babies and have someone other than a 
clergyman bury them.” Ministers put up with being community 
builders and often derive satisfaction and professional identity 
from being community repairers; but I encountered none who 
enjoyed being dispensers of the “rites of passage” in a society 
which has rejected religious symbols and their universe but still 
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wants some indication of divine approval and benediction. Yet 
this role is thrust upon religious institutions in both Scotland 
and the United States. 

Many clergymen see their primary calling as that of the 
prophet—-the one who lashes out against injustice in society and 
cries, “Let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like 
an ever-flowing stream” (Amos 5). Certainly many of the 
clergy—especially the younger ones-are unhappy with the 
middle-class morality of most of their parishioners. They want 
to cry, march, sit in, and demonstrate for peace, justice, and 
equality. The apathy of their congregations or the hostility of 
their official board may convince some that true religion exists 
elsewhere, somewhere out on the streets perhaps. Many leave 
the ministry as a result of this lack of response. However, the 
prophetic role is not thrust upon church or minister by society, 
and I will deal with it more extensively elsewhere. 

These four roles are thrust upon the religious institutions in 
modern society; and at least four drawbacks may be mentioned 
which make the task of these institutions almost impossible. We 
shall continue to define that task to be that of establishing 
through teaching, rites, and symbols a sacred cosmos which 
orders this mundane life. The first of these hindrances is the 
celebrated mobility of modern man. This mobility is destructive 
of village and communal life-as Cox pointed out with so much 
satisfaction—and it is in orderly life, where community does not 
have to be built but already exists, that a religious ordering of 
the universe is most natural. As man leaves the village and enters 
the city, his whole universe totters and reels, and the religious 
fabric of life tends to be eaten away. But there is more to it 
than that. The church, like the Jewish synagogue in Palestine at 
the time of Jesus on whose pattern it was built, depends a great 
deal on lay leadership. In Scotland this is institutionalized by 
assigning an elder, a layman, to supervise districts or areas of the 
community. The people there are his charge, his concern. He is 
supposed to visit them occasionally, to see what their needs are, 
and to report to the minister when help is needed. But a good 
elder is often a valuable person in his business firm and there- 
fore highly mobile. When he moves it is hard to find another 
such leader within the area. Many people live in council-built 
houses in Glenrothes, but the man with leadership is likely to 
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move out of such housing areas, leaving fine and devoted 
followers but not leaders. Successful leaders tend to congregate 
in two areas on the edge of the city and can only visit their 
“flocks” from outside. Moreover, the man who “fits in” wher- 
ever he goes (Toffler’s “modular man’’) may find, after several 
moves from community to community, that he no longer needs 
the stability and sense of fellowship the church provides. He 
may become Cox’s secular problem solver who owes allegiance 
to no one but himself. 

A second problem for the church is that it has a reputation 
for moralism. It is very hard to pinpoint where churchmen 
passed over the line which separates the prophet from the 
common scold. For example, is it prophetic to lash out, as 
Isaiah did, against the drunkenness of his time, which caused 
people to turn their lives inward away from the injustices being 
done to the poor? If so, is it also prophetic for the Church of 
Scotland to inveigh against drunkenness and driving, or drunk- 
enness and marital calamity, as it is wont to do? The answers 
are by no means clear. Yet many people associate the Labour 
Party with social justice and the church with petty meddling in 
people’s pleasures. One construction worker I talked with said 
that all the church in Scotland did was insist that the pub hours 
be kept short; it did no good for me to point out to him that 
the publicans agreed with that policy. To him it was but 
another of many occasions reaching back to his boyhood when 
the church looked about to see if anyone was having fun so that 
a stop could be put to it. Few people are convinced that you 
can build a meaningful universe out of the minor moral con- 
cerns which they see to have been the main province of the 
churches. What one colleague in the university said the other 
day about faculty has been too often the public image of 
churchmen: university faculties attract old women of both 
sexes! 

A caution should be added, however, to putting this in the 
“hindrance” category. Dick Jackson, of the United Ministries 
staff at Michigan State University, has reminded me that the 
stereotype of the minister as petty moralist may fit into the role 
society thrusts upon the church-the binder for a society going 
to hell in a handcart—but in fact very few ministers today fit 
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that description. In Glenrothes none of the clergy, Catholic or 
Protestant, fit the stereotype of the petty moralist. 

A third hindrance to the church as it seeks to minister in a 
fragmented world is what might be termed the “success orienta- 
tion” of some of its members. Many people think of the church 
as a marketing ‚organization with a “product” (presumably 
made in heaven by God and given to third-rate distributors) 
which must be sold. As the church becomes one of a number of 
institutions in society which peddle world-views, this under- 
standing of the church is not so inaccurate as theologians would 
like to believe. It is theologically bad but sociologically correct. 
Recently I sat for an evening with the session (the ruling elders) 
of a Presbyterian church as they discussed their pastor. Most of 
the elders voiced support for his ministry, citing many instances 
in which he had helped them or others in time of pain and 
distress. Nor was that the only good point in what sounded to 
me like a well-rounded ministry. Those who felt his ministry 
was lacking, however, pointed to a slow but steady decline in 
worship attendance, the minister’s difficulty in pushing into 
new situations, and the fact that he was not nearly so forceful 
and outgoing as the local Methodist minister. One elder even 
spoke of the minister’s difficulty in selling his product and 
opined that it was time he took his talents elsewhere. Nor is this 
an uncommon response. The image of the church as selling a 
product by any suitable means “feels right’’ to many laymen 
today. 

But it seldom feels right to the clergy. (I can think of 
exceptions.) Generally, depending on denomination, personal 
inclination, or seminary training, the clergyman thinks of him- 
self as either a prophet, lashing out against the social evils of 
society, or a priest, either in the traditional sense of ministering 
at the ‚altar or in the modern pattern of counseling those who 
need help. Often he tries to be a little of both. He seldom thinks 
of himself as a businessman with a package to sell, although 
usually he is not unaware of the need to be friendly, gracious, 
and visible and thus help his segment of society along. Volumes 
have been written about the identity crisis of the clergyman 
caught between the images of service which pulled him into his 
vocation and the sociological necessities of a consumer-oriented 
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society. David Martin observes that cıergy become uneasy in a 
vocation which has no obvious pragmatic use in society and 
often go shopping around for one related to their own-social 
work is the favorite-which is approved by society, not mysteri- 
ous, and pragmatically useful. A rabbi recently calumnized his 
profession as the “prostitutes of the Christian West”! And 
anyone who has watched the local rabbi running from one 
function to another-invoking this one, praying for that one, 
blessing the third, forced by social necessity and his congrega- 
tion’s wishes to be the Public Jew for all occasions—will have 
sympathy for his plight. At least Catholic and Protestant clergy 
can spread the visibility around a bit. 

During the past year or so I have been brought for one reason 
or another into five churches, all Presbyterian, whose pastors 
and laymen were angry with each other, and the laymen were 
hoping the pastor would move on. (Add here the problem of an 
oversupply of pastors in the Presbyterian churches, the conse- 
quent difficulty of moving anywhere but Podunk Center or 
Fruitjar Junction, and the pressures increase quickly on both 
pastor and people.) In the laymen’s eyes, the pastor’s poor 
salesmanship was causing the church to decline in membership 
and financial support. In an ecclesiastically competitive world 
their church was going downhill because the minister could not 
cut the mustard. In each case, I believe, the root problems were 
elsewhere, but this orientation to success in selling the church 
to a choosy public made each conflict worse. And in each case, 
unfortunately, the laymen were right. Were nothing done, each 
church would continue to lose support and finally disappear. 
Primary institutions-schools, state, economic systems—do not 
disappear. They continue until revolution changes their role in 
the social order. But churches are not primary anymore, and 
they can disappear without a trace. 

Finally, it should be said clearly that the clergy often aim to 
fail-and then blame their parishioners. This is especially true of 
the budding prophet. One pastor explained to me how he 
wanted his congregation to take some current social issue seri- 
ously, so he brought in an outside speaker and scheduled a 
meeting. Very few people attended. Burning with anger at the 
unchristian lack of social concern of his people, he lashed out 
vitriolically at the next board meeting. But a lay leader replied 
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sharply that, had he really wanted a large attendance and a 
concerted show of concern, he would have done more to 
promote the meeting than put a brief announcement in the 
bulletin. He realized then, he tells me, that he really didn’t want 
to get that thing off the ground, and unconsciously he had 
failed to show any real interest in it himself. Nevertheless, his 
first reaction had been to blame the congregation for its lack of 
concern. 

Change is extremely difficult, especially in a complex organi- 
zation, and doubtless the real depth and complexity of an 
organization is discovered only when you try to change it. But 
many clergy-especially those who fondly think of themselves as 
prophets wearing the mantle of Amos-appear to wallow in 
failure, to make sure that no one will be brought to their 
position, and then to be godalmighty righteous in their anger. 
As Donald Strobe, a Methodist minister in Ann Arbor, said to 
me recently, if you really want people to agree to what seem to 
them to be radical positions or actions, you have to sit down 
and talk with them. They must first be brought to the point of 
trusting you. An announcement won’t do. Neil Cullen, an 
assistant to the dean at my university, observes that most 
attempts to change people are dead before they start because 
the agent of change unconsciously or unwittingly brings about 
their failure through inadequate communication, refusal to work 
at building trust, and refusal to find out where people are 
during the process of change. 

All institutions are under attack today because the over- 
arching value systems they make real from day to day are 
changing, fragmenting, and being rejected. Even the education 
establishment is rattled by successive attacks from students 
within and taxpayers without, both of whom see the system as 
working against what they feel to be true. How much more 
vulnerable are the church and synagogue, which once made 
actual a transcendent world of order and meaning but now 
merely represent choices on the marketplace of cosmology. 


CHAPTER TEN 
SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION 


IN SECULAR SOCIETY 


Gone are the emotionally tinged doctrinal and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies that have marked the history of Scotland. ... A vague, distant 
respect for things religious prevails, but religious matters seem not to be 
of great consequence in the practical experience of most urban men.! 


So one sociologist sums up a study of the religious practices and 
attitudes of manual and nonmanual workers in Edinburgh, 
finding, as we would expect, somewhat greater church participa- 
tion among nonmanual workers. More important, he found that 
both groups felt a mixture of “vague, distant respect for things 
religious” with a “diffuse disaffection”’ toward the church atthe 
same time. I see this as a nod of approbation toward a sacred 
cosmos which no longer exists for most men, and a frank 
recognition that the church as objectifying institution-that is, 
as the living embodiment of that cosmos—can no longer pretend 
to have a job to do. Instead it takes on certain roles which 
society appears to need carried out and which the church can 
do perhaps better than any other secondary institution, NOW 
that its original role is tacitly admitted to have been written out 
of the play of modern industrial life. 

The title of this chapter suggests that the “religious spirit” or 
“religious yearnings’’ never cease in the hearts of men, and that 
if Christianity or Judaism or some other recognized religion 
cannot incarnate a sacred cosmos which was real to men in our 
past, then that spirit will create other overarching cosmoi which 
will win the allegiance of modern men. This is a common 
argument, used by the religious and irreligious alike to explain 
the attraction of Fascism, Marxism, and other isms in our 
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industrialized societies. People using such an interpretive device 
will point out that Marxism, for example, has its canon (writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels), its chosen people (the proletariat), its 
omnipotent force (the dialectic of history, sometimes called 
“dialectical materialism’”’), its Kingdom of “God” on earth (the 
classless society), and its revered saints (Lenin, Mao). 

There is truth in this argument. The parallel between Marx- 
ism and the biblical scheme of history is more than merely a 
result of Marx’s own roots in both biblical religions. But as 
much as men might like to have an overarching, transcendent 
pattern for their existence—a pattern so believable, fitting in so 
closely with their experience, that it illuminates the happiness 
and makes bearable the pain-nevertheless for most men in 
industrial societies, I believe, such unifying symbolic universes 
have given way to partial, fragmentary, private universes which 
hardly hold together at all. Still, it will be helpful to look at 
some ways in which. people do find substitutes for the old 
religions in modern society. 

The place to begin our discussion of secular meaning systems 
is with the modern industrial process itself. Surely all the great 
and aspiring nations believe completely in the worth, indeed the 
saving efficacy, of the machine. And not without reason. For in 
man’s ancient struggle with nature, who like the Hindu goddess 
Kali is both loving mother and remorseless destroyer, it is the 
machine which has rescued us from her worst blows and given 
us mastery over her. Thanks to the machine, men are no longer 
tied to the labor of seedtime and harvest. Only romantics who 
have left the farm can ever regard such grinding toil as a blissful, 
sunny pastorale. The farmer, peasant, peon, or paisano has 
always worn himself into numbed resignation in his struggle 
with his earthly mother and has longed for nothing so much as to 
flee to,the city, for “town air makes free.” Urbanization today 
is the result of both the logic of agricultural machinery, which 
reduces the need for agrarian workers, and the city’s promise of 
wealth and excitement. The song was right: How are we gonna 
keep ’em down on the farm, now that they’ve seen Paree? And 
this is just as true for youthful paysans from Upper Savoy today 
as for American soldiers in 1918. Lenin spoke for all believers in 
the machine when he said that the meaning of the 1917 Revolu- 
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tion was the soviets (local communes of workers and peasants) 
and electrification. For electricity is the holy spirit of the 
machine, and together they rule our world. 

Now the first and perhaps the only basic law of the machine 
is efficiency. So just is that law in the eyes of men that nothing 
can be allowed to stand in its way. If machinery works best day 
and night without cessation, then men must gear their lives to 
the machine, just as their lives once conformed to plowing, 
planting, and reaping. Efficiency creeps over into those areas of 
life where one would suppose it had no business—-into friend- 
ships, for example, where one can take courses to learn tech- 
niques which make one a friendlier person. Or into the school 
system, where educators are now worried that buildings lie 
around unused for the summer months. (As a boy my great 
pleasure was to play beside the empty school building all 
summer and never be forced to go inside. When autumn came I 
was almost ready to go back.) And churchmen are constantly 
finding ways to use church buildings at times other than wor- 
ship, or searching for reasons why they are not being used. Is a 
place of quiet of no use in a streamlined, efficient world such as 
ours? 

Who can argue with the law of efficiency, with the logic of 
the machine? Not only has the machine freed men from the 
clutches of nature, but it separates the rich nations who have 
industry and technology from those ““underdeveloped’ ones 
who have none. And if you don’t think this is important in 
today’s global village, just watch the have-nots rush to rid 
themselves of their traditional villages and agricultural ways and 
move quickly into the world of machines and know-how. For 
technology pays, and it pays very well. And the ecologically 
minded, who argue that modern industrial techniques poison 
the rivers and the air, ought to talk with George MacDonald, 
cement worker and world traveller for a British construction 
company, who seldom visits his wife and kids in his native 
Aberdeen where there is almost no industry. “You can say all 
you want about Aberdeen being made of granite and being verra 
beautiful, Fred, but what it needs is smoke... Och, aye, dirty 
smoke. Smoke means jobs, other than catching and cleaning 
fish, and if Aberdeen had more smoke, I might be living and 
working t' hame.” A few days after that speech George left the 
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job near Glenrothes and was sent by his company to help build 
a dam in Pakistan. A day later his oldest son came to town, 
ready to become a travelling laborer for the construction indus- 
try, just like his old man. 

If the logic of the machine shapes society, its products must 
also be very important. Yahweh promised Israel peace and 
prosperity if they treated the poor with justice and obeyed his 
laws, and St. Paul said faith in Christ meant salvation. The 
machine makes its promises as well, and the worship of its 
promised products-the centering of life about their production, 
distribution, and acquisition—is what we sometimes call ‘“‘con- 
sumerism.” It is hard to believe that medieval religious activity 
ever approached the level of effort industrial societies make to 
ensure that goods are made, packaged, distributed, sold, and 
consumed. The last is necessary, of course, for the machines to 
move at an efficient pace. Detroit continues to spawn to the 
point where Jane Jacobs, lover and critic of the cities, thinks we 
have finally found the indisputable purpose of human life: to 
produce and consume automobiles. The almost hopeless case of 
public transportation suggests that consumerism has taken on a 
kind of aimless dynamism of its own over which man is no 
longer master. The sudden shortage of fuel caught many experts 
by surprise, for our technology is becoming too complex for 
technicians to understand. Herbert Marcuse, the Marxist the- 
orist, argues that in both the Soviet Union and the United 
States a production-consumption way of life has subjected the 
human to the productive apparatus, bringing Stalinism out of 
Marxism and artificial happiness out of capitalism. The worker 
finds. himself exhausted but for the moment happy as he con- 
sumes what he has produced, and the emptiness of his life is not 
apparent to him. No revolution can be expected to come from 
these exploited workers, Marcuse laments, who have everything 
except freedom, and are cajoled into thinking they are free 
because they vote on election day. But Dorothy Sayers, mys- 
tery writer and theologian, argues more traditionally that we are 
to blame: “The sin of gluttony, of greed, of overmuch stuffing 
of ourselves, is the sin that has delivered us over into the power 
of the machine” (Christian Letters to a Post-Christian World, p. 
20). 

Efficiency turns night into day at shopping centers and malls 
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all over the country, and the once-hallowed Sabbath (really 
Sunday) has become the best sales day of the week. Ironically, 
one of the major entrepreneurs in opening seven-day week 
shopping centers in Michigan is himself a member of a Dutch 
Calvinist denomination which frowns on Sunday work. He 
excuses his secularizing of the Lord’s Day by saying that he 
never enters his stores on Sunday. 

The law of the machine, and the emphasis on selling and 
consuming the products of modern industrial technology, ex- 
hibit some parallels with religious understanding of the universe. 
The modern industrial process, we might say, is “divine,”’ for it 
controls all of our lives like a deity. It brushes aside all lesser 
religions in its way, scorning their traditions and emptying their 
holy days of religious meaning. Gross National Product is its 
Holy Grail, and its sacrament the exchange of money for 
brightly packaged goods which delight the eye. And the under- 
developed nations are rushing to be converted from their old 
gods and seeking salvation through machinery and know-how. 
But this religion fails in several ways to handle all the ambigu- 
ities of existence. For no religion has yet satisfied all of man’s 
yearnings for a life that is completely meaningful and free of 
ambiguity. 

We shall ignore the obvious failings of this process—the eco- 
logical disaster area it has made of our world and its destructive- 
ness when put to war—and look rather at more personal human 
problems it creates. One result is the prevalence of belief in fate 
among those who fare least well in industrial society. “What will 
be, will be,’”” I heard Glenrothes residents say. “You can’t 
change it,” say others. And that common reassurance, “Not to 
worry,” sometimes means, “Why worry when it’s all decided 
anyway?’” Belief in fate is a regression into superstition from 
the rational, analytical, manipulable world of technology, where 
nature is conquered and the future is open. But I find it a very 
prevalent fragment of belief among people who have little say 
over their own lives. And such belief is quite reasonable for 
people who are essentially helpless in a world run by industrial, 
political, and welfare machinery, or by Russian apparatchiks. 
Such a belief may be dynamic when coupled with the convic- 
tion that fate (or God, or Kismet, or the dialectic of history) 
has chosen one to be a revolutionary agent of change in the 
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history of the world. But for modern workers lacking any such 
conviction, it is static, hopeless, and helpless, a sign that this 
god has failed some of his poorer servants. 

Another spin-off from industrial society is what I call the 
“rite of intoxication.’” Scotland has always been a nation which 
prized its drink, of course, and one can hardly blame industrial- 
ization for the fondness for drink of a people who invented 
whiskey (in Gaelic, “the water of life’’!) and whose ancestors in 
the early eighteenth century complained bitterly that the coun- 
try was going to the dogs because tea was supplanting ale as the 
proper drink for breakfast. But I watched too many men who 
drank from ten to fifteen pints of beer in a three-hour period, 
(and the royal pint is bigger than the American), with occa- 
sional whiskey or rum chasers. Often I was reminded of the 
advice of an American Jesuit, “Fred, never try to drink up with 
a Scotsman; it’l| kill you.” (I never tried.) When the pub closing 
bell rang at ten of an evening a man might still have four pints 
before him which he had to quaff in twenty minutes. Because 
some Scots exhibit a purposeful drive for intoxication, neither 
the Baptist minister (a teetotaler) nor the Catholic priest (a 
moderate drinker) felt they could enter the pub, for doing so 
would condone a major social problem among Scotsmen. 

There is ample evidence that men working a production line 
get no satisfaction from their work, and some evidence that 
frequent strikes are less the result of pay and working condi- 
tions than of a felt need to get off the line. Anyone who has 
spent some months at such labor knows that only an ability to 
daydream and fantasize, or the development of horseplay 
among the workers, make it possible for the mind to survive 
such psychologically paralyzing activity. Both agricultural and 
industrial labor produce items which are consumed, but the 
farmer,at least sees the full result of his labors. From beginning 
to end it is his process, and the leisure to consume is his as well. 
The industrial laborer who tightens a bolt is performing but one 
of thousands of operations, and the only satisfaction for his 
labor is what he can purchase with his pay. Too often what is 
purchased seems to be stupefaction, an escape from the mean- 
inglessness of his condition. Russian wives complained several 
years ago, when the working week was reduced from five and a 
half to five days, that the change simply gave their husbands 
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more time to drink. In Fife one young man at the pub said to 
me, ‘“Aye, neither gambling nor drinking help a man, or his wife 
and kiddies. But I’m here because I can’t help it.” Perhaps what 
he knew rationally to be wrong he felt in his bones to be right, 
for a paradisiacal unconsciousness may be a better response 
than a steadfast determination to a world which controls one at 
every turn. 

The industrial process as modern man’s deity underlies the 
bitterness of a pastor in nearby Leslie who said that his great 
frustration was that he had to play the role of minister, when he 
was actually operating in a missionary situation. As a minister in 
the national church of a nominally Christian nation, he had 
obligations to baptize, marry, and bury, when he felt that the 
people really had anotber religion, one alien to his gospel, which 
he was not equipped to fight. He defined secularization as a 
religion of its own—a meaning system which he had to combat. 
But a Glenrothes pastor denied that this value system is a reli- 
gion: “It is rubbish to say that most of the people in this parish 
[of whom probably less than a quarter are nominal members of 
his church] are seeking something beyond themselves. They 
need only jobs, television, and someone to tell them what to 
buy, a bit of entertainment, and that’s all. They have no need or 
use for God, or ultimate concerns, and the church has nothing 
to give them, since they’ve got what they want.” 

Both pastors recognize the demise of Christianity in a land 
where children were once raised “on oatmeal and the cate- 
chism.’’ The pastor at Leslie was saying that the people have 
another religion; the Glenrothes minister that they have no 
religion—except a vague consumerism-and needed none. The 
former contends that his people hold a meaning system which 
conflicts with the Christianity religion; the latter that religion is 
all washed up. If religion must give sense to life, make daily 
activities worthwhile and sorrows bearable, then the second 
minister is correct. Modern industrial society imposes its own 
meaning on life, but few are fooled into thinking that it gives 
any real understanding or satisfying explanation for existence. 
“Life has no meaning, Mr. Graham,” said one retired old man 
deep in his cups. “Och, I work for the District and Town 
Corporations, but that’s only to make life a wee bit more 
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interesting. There is no meaning in all the universe; there’s no 
meaning in life.” To which a miner added, “Without God man is 
nothing but an animal, but there is nae God. Yet I go to the 
kirk twice a year so people won’t think I’m an animal.” 

Should we, with Luckmann, call man “religious” simply be- 
cause he invents- meaning systems? When the system a man 
adopts is overarching, encompassing a man’s birth and death 
and daily walk, when he cannot escape its appeal and does not 
wish to do so, we should call him religious. So Christianity, 
Judaism, Buddhism, and even Maoism may be described as 
religions, because they suffuse all of life with meaning for 
believers within such symbolic universes. It is not so much 
belief in God that defines a system as religious as whether it 
provides a sacred, obligatory pattern for the whole of life. 
Secularization, however, offers only bits and fragments of 
meaning which do not make a whole. No wonder modern man 
can be converted so.easily and so often! Let me use David 
Martin against himself: 


Far from being secular our culture wobbles between a partially ab- 
sorbed Christianity, biased towards comfort and the need for confi- 
dence, and beliefs in fate, luck and moral governance incongruously 
joined together. If we add to these layers of folk religiosity the 
attraction of Fascism and of Marxist mechanics for segments of the 
intelligentsia, it is clear that whatever the difficulties of institutional 
religion, they have little connection with any atrophy of the capacity 
for belief (Sociology of English Religion, p. 76). 


The flotsam and jetsam of destroyed meaning worlds do not 
make a religion. At best they show that the old systems have 
not been replaced by a new one. The only new one really 
available-the modern industrial process-tends to separate man 
from himself rather than provide a canopy of truth. It destroys 
man’s faith and breaks it up but cannot really be the object of 
faith, except in the narrow sense of enlisting money and time in 
its service, without providing meaning for his life. 

Modern man experiences life in three dimensions: its length, 
its breadth, and its progression through time. Life spreads over 
the earth in a thin layer and compels his efforts without 
enlisting his life. But for the religious person, life has a fourth 
dimension. It is thick with meaning, purpose, and hope, and this 
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“thickness” is its transcendent quality. For most men, secular- 
ization and the industrial society have melted the fourth dimen- 
sion away. For the believer life is richer and fuller. When doubts 
flood in, he responds that he would rather live in a world with 
meaning, even if false, than in the flatlands of an industrial 
waste. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE ROLE OF THE CITY IN 


SECULARIZATION AND RELIGION 


Recent theological literature has seen two opposite attitudes 
taken toward the technocratic society, both of which focus on 
the city. The modern city is possible only where technology is 
advanced enough to provide food, water, transportation and 
waste disposal. Wherever the modern city exists, there tech- 
nology is at home, and from there it controls the countryside as 
well. For the country adopts the ways of the city. City dwellers 
turn to the country only for recreation or as a game, ever since 
Marie Antoinette dressed herself as a milkmaid at her hamlet in 
the Versailles gardens and milked Swiss cows brought into an 
» elegant stable with marble floors. We may yearn for rural 
simplicity, but we live in the city. 
Harvey Cox, as we have seen, celebrates the freedom the city 
‚ gives (at least to the well-to-do) and calls Christians to its 
discipline. For Cox, as for Jane Jacobs, scholar and lover of the 
American city, the city embodies all that is good and hopeful in 
human life. Both writers point to the derivation of the word 
“ceivilization” from the Latin civis, city. Without the city there 
is no civilization. Cox holds up the city as the liberator of men 
“ in contrast to the village, where people cannot be free because 
everyone knows everyone. Thanks to the techniques developed 
‚ In our industrial city, it is possible for us to move together into 
the city and live there in comfort and peace, free from the 
domination of others, and free from the domination of nature, 
which makes the life of hunting, gathering, and growing food so 
difficult. Power is no longer vested in land, as it must be when 
nature controls and dominates human life by resisting man’s 
efforts to suck nourishment from her breast. Machinery and 
know-how have conquered nature, and power now resides in 
technical knowledge and intellectual skills. 
89 
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For Cox, then, the very industrial, urbanizing process which 
fragments human life also liberates it. If you argue that life was 
better when most men did the same things and could think and 
feel in the same ways, Cox responds that such a restricted life 
does not release human potential but ties it to soil, caste, and 
custom. If you say that work has no meaning when it is split up 
and split off from the rest of life, as work is in the industrial 
society, he will ask you how much happiness life held for 
people who were dependent on the whims of weather, locusts, 
and blight. If you say that the death of the gods of nature, 
which in Western Christianity tended to be collected into God 
the Father, takes meaning from life, Cox will argue that the 
good life has to do with solving problems, not with getting 
morose about meaning. The very industrial process which we 
have identified as the smasher of a meaningful universe into a 
thousand smithereens is celebrated by Harvey Cox as the libera- 
tor of human potential. 


The opposite view of the city is forcibly expressed by French 
sociologist-theologian Jacques Ellul in his Sans Feu Ni Lieu 
(“without hearth nor home” would be a close translation, but 
the publisher chose The Meaning of the City). Ellul concentrates 
on scriptures like, ‘“Woe to the city, all full of lies and booty— 
no end to its plunder’’ (Nahum 3:1), and “Woe to you, 
Jerusalem, Killing the prophets and stoning those who are sent 
to you’ (Matthew 23:37). He is fond of pointing out that the 
first city was built by Cain, the first murderer. Taking seriously 
the dictum that “the love of money is the root of all evil,” Ellul 
argues that the root reason the city is but a place of slavery and 
death is that she is built on greed. 


The man who disappears into the city becomes merchandise. All the 
inhabitants of the city are destined sooner or later to become prosti- 
tutes and members of the proletariat. And thus man’s triumph, this 
place where he alone is king, where he sets the mark of his absolute 
power, where there are no traces of God’s work because man has set his 
hand to wiping it out bit by bit, where man thinks he has found all he 
needs, where his situation separated from Eden becomes tolerable-this 
place becomes in truth the very place where he is made slave. And a 


remarkable slavery it is since already we see him subject to the power of 
money and luxury (p. 55). 
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To the defense that the city is the home of intellectual and 
artistic activities, he rejoins that she is patron for these activities 
only by living as a parasite on the countryside. Like a vampire 
she sucks the blood of the rural areas, turning the produce of 
the soil into money and then into buildings, art, and literature. 
Anything living must come from outside-not only food but 
men also, for she is an enormous cannibal, renewing herself not 
from within but by a constant supply of fresh blood from 
outside. Anyone who has seen technology push men into cities 
from the farms, which grow larger and larger as the number of 
people living the rural life in the United States grows smaller, or 
has studied African civilization and seen village life, religion, 
and custom die a slow death as the youngest, freshest, and best 
are emptied into the slums of Johannesburg, Lusaka, or Kin- 
shasa-anyone who has seen these processes knows what Ellul is 
talking about. The simple technological feat of building a road 
into the back country is like slicing an artery and draining the 
lifeblood from a culture. 


GLENROTHES, FIFE, ANEW TOWN 


After imbibing the heady optimism of Harvey Cox about mod- 
ern urban life and taking Jacques Ellul’s bitter medicine as an 
antidote, the faithful reader must suspect that any phenomenon 
which can evoke such opposing responses demands a closer 
look. But of course a closer look is exactly what is so difficult 
in the study of any entity like the city, which is so complex 
that it defies conceptual analysis and which differs widely from 
one place to another. For example, I have the notion that it 
“ would be pleasant to live in Edinburgh and exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to be stuck in Glasgow. And yet I have heard uprooted 
‚ Glaswegians in Glenrothes mourn nostalgically for the good old 

days on the sludgy banks of the Upper Clyde. Ellul says there is 
no wind or sun in the city, and yet we know that London, 
having eliminated coal-burning fires, gets 50 per cent more sun- 
shine than it did twenty-five years ago. Chicagoans, on the other 
hand, see 40 per cent less sun than they did a century ago. My 
children always demand to be awakened at Gary when we travel 
the Indiana Toll Road, presumably to get a peek at the awful 
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fires and a whiff of the sulphurous air of that earthly hell which 
helps keep Chicago dark and rich. 

Psychiatrist Robert Coles, writing on racism, reminds us that 
overarching sociological and psychological concepts such as 
“white racism,” ““authoritarian personality,” and “one- 
dimensional man,” hardly ever seem to fit people we meet face 
to face.! Indeed, the categories developed by intellectuals such as 
Fromm, Adorno, Marcuse, and Joel Kovel (in White Racısm) 
often seem to be employed by intellectuals who never actually 
come into contact with the people they write about. Fromm, 
for example, had a private practice of upper-middle-class peo- 
ple, yet he could write convincingly of the common bourgeoisie 
whom he never knew at all. 

If Coles is right—and my own relationships with people insist 
that he is-then it will be helpful to look at a city more 
carefully to see if we can detect either silver shafts of hope or 
clouds of despair. And what I propose is to look not at a huge 
metropolis or a sprawling “conurbation” but at a hopeful alter- 
native to the large city. It was in such an alternative, a new 
town in Scotland, that I lived for five months of 1971. 

The new town presents on a smaller scale the materials 
Ellul and Cox are working with. Ellul argues that the great 
metropolises never decentralize, that new towns will not be built. 
But Glenrothes and nearly thirty other British cities are evi- 
dence that the attempt is being made, while during the same 
period Stalingrad, Munich, Cologne, and other cities partially 
destroyed in the last war have only rebuilt worse cities than 
they were before. Ellul seems to be right about the Continent, 
where alternatives to the city are not being built, but wrong 
about Great Britain, where the alternatives are flourishing. For 
Cox, on the other hand, I believe this city of 30,000 is a 
departure from the village, a move into the anonymity and 
faceless relationships which for him represent liberation from 
tradition and freedom to solve the problems of mankind. So I 
believe that a look at Glenrothes in the “Auld Kingdom of 
Fife”’ may be instructive, in the same way that Coles’ conversa- 
tions with a white or black factory worker may reveal more 
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about what middle America thinks than does Marcuse’s con- 
ceptualizing. 

The British new towns began after the last war and were a 
deliberate attempt to make actual the dreams of Ebenezer 
Howard, a social visionary of the last century, whose Garden 
Cities of Tomorrow has so delighted the urbanologist Lewis 
Mumford and angered the philurbaniste Jane Jacobs. As How- 
ard prophesied, these thirty or so cities incorporate many green 
areas for recreation and aesthetics. They are an attempt to 
decentralize business and industry so that the major cities of 
Great Britain will actually lose population and not be over- 
whelmed by the transit and housing problems which bedevil 
sprawling metropolises all over the world. Already there are signs 
that London and Glasgow are feeling some relief from over- 
crowding, thanks to the growth of these planned cities in 
England, North Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 


Glenrothes began in 1950, and like the other new towns was 
to have as “starter”’ a government-owned industry, in this case 
the brand-new, modern Rothes coal pit located just south of 
town. At present, says the town’s General Manager, Brigadier R. 
S. Doyle, Glenrothes is the only new town without such govern- 
ment-owned industry, for the Rothes pit turned out to be a 
complete disaster, water from underground streams making it 
dangerous and uneconomical to work from the beginning. Two 
tall office buildings for the mine still stand empty, mute monu- 
ments to the recent past, near the south edge of the city. But 
despite that tragedy and the fear that the town would be 
abandoned before it had begun, the development corporation, 
with ‚government support and under the leadership of Mr. 
Doyle, began to search out other industry. The city now has 
over forty industries and about 30,000 inhabitants. 

Like, most government-sponsored institutions, Glenrothes is 
run by a board, the Glenrothes Development Corporation, 
which originally included no one living in the town itself. In an 
earlier day citizen versus corporation confrontations were fre- 
quent. They have subsided in recent years, partly because that 
eight-member board now includes three locally elected people, 
and partly because the town seems to have found its direction 
and the issues over which people may quarrel are not so clearly 
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and sharply drawn. Some disagreements remain, however. The 
board, mostly government appointed, still runs the town, and 
the numerous officials and workers (planners, financial experts, 
housing authorities, etc.) are responsible to the board. So there 
is an unrepresentative character to the management of the city 
which puzzles the American visitor. In practice this system 
seems to create no more problems than our elective system, 
where elected officials hire the people who actually run things. 

A description of the town is difficult, but an American would 
be surprised at how large an area this city of 30,000 covers. The 
plans, which call for an optimum size of 70,000 some day, 
admit no crowding at all. The Town Centre is not actually in 
the center of the present city at all, for residences fan out to the 
south, east, and west from the center but not at present to the 
north. (The Leven River hasn’t yet been crossed.) The housing 
is all modern, most of it connected row housing, built of wood 
frame and stucco by the corporation, although there are two 
private housing developments on the west end of town. The 
corporation encourages people to buy the homes they live in, 
but it is clear that Scots are not so interested in owning real 
estate as are Americans. Although people complain about the 
cost of housing in Glenrothes compared with other places in 
Scotland, it certainly costs much less in relation to the average 
salary than in the United States. 

I shall list first those aspects of city life ina new town which 
seem to me to be negative, indicators that Ellul is right about 
the depressive quality of city existence. All of these factors 
were stressed in one way or another by people I talked with in 
the months I lived there. 

(1.) Transportation is a serious problem. Distances are con- 
siderable, especially to Town Centre where the best shopping is 
(unless you go to Kirkcaldy, some seven miles to the south), 
and the buses are expensive. More and more people are buying 
automobiles because of their convenience. The bus lines there- 
fore carry fewer passengers, so they increase fares to make up 
for the decline in trade, and the higher fares further reduce the 
number of passengers. This downward spiral in the quality of 
mass transit is familiar to anyone who lives in or near a city. 
Friends there now tell me the energy crisis may be a boost to 
public transportation. But so far the only result is talk. 
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(2.) People in Glenrotbes often feel uprooted, especially the 
women, and especially, I believe, those from small villages or 
from Glasgow. For some reason Glaswegians all seem to have 
families in Glasgow whom they want to visit every weekend. At 
least this is the common impression, which may not be astrueas 
the scuttlebutt has it. Interestingly, this suggests that one can have 
deep roots in place and family even in a large industrial city like 
Glasgow. 

(3.) There is not much citizen pride in the appearance ofthe 
town. As a visiting American, delighted with the city’s open 
areas, the acres of play and walking facilities, and the attention 
given to the flowers, I was discouraged to see what a messy, 
littering people the people of Glenrothes are. However, this is 
not a phenomenon limited to Fife or Scotland: students who 
claim to be ecologically minded each evening turn the class- 
rooms in our college into veritable pigpens of spilled soda, soggy 
cigarette butts, burned cushions, and broken furniture. 

(4.) There is, as Ellul stresses, a constant threat of unemploy- 
ment. Because so many of the larger firms are electronic and 
computer firms, much of the work force is made up of women 
‚ (more men travel out of Glenrothes to work than travel into the 
city) and there seems to be a vague but persistent threat of loss 
of sales and consequent closing of the plants. While I was 
there an American General Electric plant ceased operating, and 
_ an industry which two years before had employed 700 persons 
now employed none. Many of the men are ıniners, working in 
one of the two pits still open in Fife. The county was once a 
honeycomb of coal mines, as can be seen by looking from a 
high place across miles of small villages set amidst the farms, 
- each village with its “tip” rising up like a small mountain where 
the refuse from the pit was dumped over the years. Neither of 
the two pits now operating is expected to remain open for more 
' than five to fifteen years. This touch of impermanence about a 
basic industry probably helps create a cloud of uncertainty 
about employment of every kind. 

(5.) All of Scotland seems to be living through a kind of 
malaise brought about by years of industrial and financial 
uncertainty. Agriculture employs few people, thanks to sheep 
raising and modern machinery; the mines are phasing out; the 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders are in their death throes, despite 
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government intervention—some would say hastened by govern- 
ment intervention. And this has been true over the last several 
generations. Every Scotsman I talked with had some relatives in 
Canada, Australia, or the States who left Scotland to “better 
themselves’’ in fresher countries. 

(6.) The city does not really know what to do with its 
youth. There are no movies, and yet there are hundreds of 
teenagers who have left school at fifteen to work and are still 
too young to drive cars or even drink in the pubs. Vandalism is 
a symptom of this growing problem, one which strikes not only 
Scotland but Western society as a whole. There just aren’t jobs 
for the young, the entertainment they crave to fill in the empty 
hours comes and goes in a faddish way, and they are starved for 
meaning. A whole new corps of social workers has arisen to try 
to work with the young, and the frustration of this work is 
evident in the problems these youth workers have in self- 
definition and finding direction. 

But not all is bad in the new town, and this Ellulian view 
must be contrasted with many of the positive features I found 
during my stay there. Among them: 

(1.) The housing ıs good, not expensive, and definitely not 
the moldering, rotting, sinking-into-the-sewers housing that you 
find in many places. 

(2.) The air is fresh and clean. Most of the industry is light 
industry which does not pollute the skies. 

(3.) The schools are well run, the teachers and administrators 
interested and concerned about the children. Much more guid- 
ance is given to parents about the wellbeing of their children 
than we are used to in the United States. Indeed, school 
officials seem to be authority figures to parents almost as much 
as they are for the children. Because nearly 80 per cent of the 
children leave school at age fifteen (soon to be raised to six- 
teen), and because there is a decline in unskilled employment 
opportunities, it is necessary for students to follow curricula 
which prepare them for jobs in society. All this requires school 
officials to take more pains with vocational guidance than I 
believe is common in the United States. School principals talk 
with every child and his parents, rather than leave the responsi- 


bility to a vocational guidance counselor who may never see the 
parents. 
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(4.) Recreation facilities are readily available without too 
much expense. Golf courses are plentiful and greens fees are 
cheap (as befits the county where golf was invented, home of 
the Auld Course in St. Andrews), bowling on the green is a 
pastime for the miner’s wife as well as the retired teacher, and 
indoor swimming, squash, badminton, and the like are now 
available in the new sports arena. The North Sea is only a few 
miles away and picnicking is popular there, as well as in the 
Lomond Hills which rise up just north of town and give a 
panoramic view of Fife and Kinross as well as a hint of the 
Highlands to the north. 

(5.) There is an abundance of imaginative leadership in the 
city, especially the official leadership appointed by the govern- 
ment or elected by the people. The poor are not stupid, and 
some of that leadership has come up from the ranks, with 
understanding about the way people feel and some vision about 
the direction of society. I had the impression that in Great 
Britain as a whole there is more determination to grasp the 
problems of society and to work to solve them than in the United 
States, where business problems are dealt with well but social 
problems wait upon plans and financing which are never avail- 
able. This jaundiced view of my own country may well be false. 
But the very smallness of the British Isles means that problems 
cannot be left alone until they are insoluble. The vision, daring, 
and persistence in planning and creating new towns is a clear 
example of this, unmatched as yet in our own country, despite 
the private new cities of Reston and Columbia now started in 
the Washington-Baltimore area. 

(6.) Finally, to get back to ecclesiastical institutions again, 
tbe churches in Glenrothes are very community-minded, as we 
saw in Chapter Nine. All the pastors and many of the elders are 
concerned about the general wellbeing of society and take time 
to be good counselors, although many lack training for this 
task. They exhibit precisely that “disinterested concern” for 
society which Bryan Wilson praises and sees slipping from view 
in the modern industrial, post-religious society. 

When you talk to people about the town, you get the kinds 
of responses I have listed above. There is a lot of ambivalence 
about life in a new town, just as there is ambivalence about 
moving back to a village. People generally seem to be satisfied 
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with their lives, although you will hear sharp criticisms that the 
bureaucrats in the corporation offices don’t really understand 
common people’s complaints or aren’t doing enough to meet 
their needs. This seems only normal, and parallels faculty re- 
sponse to questions about university administration. (To say it’s 
normal does not mean it should persist!) Conversations with 
pastors from the other Scottish new towns of East Kilbride, 
Cumbernauld (both of them older and larger than Glenrothes), 
and Livingstone (small and newer; I met no one from Erskine, 
which is now aborning) make me think their problems and 
successes match those of Glenrothes. 

On the whole, this alternative to the central city may be 
judged a success. I think the success lies in keeping the commu- 
nity small enough so that a high level of technology is not 
necessary to its existence. Glenrothes doesn’t need high-rise 
apartment buildings (it has but one), miles of four-lane express- 
way, or enormous water and sewage treatment facilities. It 
offers some of the advantages of the larger city-representative 
of these are anonymity and art—without totally losing that 
village smallness which makes it possible for people to feel a 
significant part of society. As a small stop to the fragmentation 
of human life, small cities like Glenrothes have a lot to offer 
modern industrial society. 


CONCLUSION: THE CITY OF MAN 
On balance the analysis by Ellul seems more in accord with 
today’s perceptions about the city than does the faith of Harvey 
Cox. City after city exhibits the hopelessness of the urban 
scene. Optimistic planners come and go, their plans half- 
realized, while the people sink lower into despair or flee for 
their lives. Political careers started on what looked like urban 
springboards into national politics, such as those of Mayors 
Lindsay of New York and Cavanaugh of Detroit, fall rapidiy 
into the polluted morass of urban crime, corruption, the sheer 
unworkability of city life, and the collapse of civic pride. Whites 
abandon the city as fast as they can build expressways to get 
them to work and back. Places of business are now being 
located in the suburbs as more and more rural areas are torn up 
by the bulldozers of progress. Yet the only antidote to the 
hopelessness of poor blacks and whites who have been ripped 
from their tenant farms in Mississippi or the hills of West 
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Virginia by efficient farm machinery and closed coal mines is a 
more efficient police force to protect the lives of suburbanites 
who venture into the bowels of urban darkness and to defend 
the property of small businessmen who eke out a dangerous 
living selling to the poor. Two kinds of crime flourish. There is 
the organized crime which feeds on poverty and false hope, 
which controls prostitution, the numbers racket, and the heroin 
traffic, and which is run by respectable men in the suburbs. This 
level of crime is largely untouched by the federal police because 
average citizens are not.affected by its rapacity. And there is the 
disorganized crime of youthful outcasts who live without hope 
and become bitter destroyers of what tattered shreds of social 
fabric they find about them. 

Americans respond to this situation by voting for “law-and- 
order” candidates. The smashing conquest by President Nixon 
over Senator McGovern in 1972 probably had a lot to do with 
the feeling that Nixon was tougher about law and order, while 
McGovern had the support of blacks, hippies, and other disrup- 
tive and violent products of technopolis. In retrospect, the 
issues of war and economics seem to have meant little to the 
voters. (We do not care too much about “gentlemanly crime.” 
Mr. Agnew was not prosecuted. The Watergate felons received 
light or suspended sentences. And Mr. Nixon was pardoned only a 
month after he resigned his office.) People also respond by 
searching for a spot in the country. In my own state of Michi- 
gan, the untamed areas of the north are selling like hotcakes. All 
the corruption of instant money has resulted, as always, in 
people being swindled of their life’s savings and nature’s wilder- 
ness being torn and despoiled without plan. Our ancestors 
sought a dream of freedom in the city. We flee to the country 
to see if it is there. But the dream recedes. 

An acquaintance who teaches in our College of Business 
argues persuasively that the only thing to do with the cities is to 
stop putting money into them, to cease such regulatory at- 
tempts as the ill-fated federal housing schemes of ex-governor 
Romney which lead only to scandals, quick wealth for realtors, 
and disappointment to the poor. He believes we must abandon 
our cities and let them die. Band-aids, he observes, do not cure. 
But he does not go on to say what he would do for the people 
caught in the necropolis, the city of death. 

Is there any solution? One that has not occurred to city 
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planners, who have created millions of miles of expressway and 
not one iota of human benefit? The only alternatives which 
promise any hope at all seem to be alternatives which bolster 
the theological argument of Ellul, as well as the antitechno- 
logical biases of a growing number of young Americans. One of 
these is the new town experiment of Great Britain, just de- 
scribed. The city is thereby eviscerated, her guts taken out and 
transplanted in the countryside, in Glenrothes and elsewhere. 
Were such a program to be carried out radically, the surgery 
might be fatal to the large technopolises. London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and Glasgow would become large vil- 
lages again. This is not likely. 

The other alternative is the radical experiment being carried 
out in China, where the proletariat always lived not in the city 
but on the farm. There the city dweller on sabbatical leave, the 
factory worker and teacher, the technician and bureaucrat, take 
refresher courses to root themselves once again in the soil of the 
countryside. They volunteer to leave the comforts of town for 
the outhouses of rural China and there re-establish their ties to 
the earth. There they participate in attempts to take the indus- 
trial process out of the city and establish small manufacturing 
plants in the villages, and there they wean themselves from what 
Ellul would call man’s idolatrous adoration of the city, which 
woos him with dreams of freedom from the harsh lordship of 
nature but rewards him with living death. 

Whether such an experiment could work where men have 
known only city life, and where there is no need as in China for 
men and women to make up for the scarcity of tractors, and 
where no monolithic and totalitarian government enforces such 
voluntarism—whether such a break with the technopolis could 
happen in the West is extremely doubtful. 

If it does not, and we must assume it will not, then modern 
Western man appears trapped in his own creation. The industrial 
process determines everything, and few today can trust such an 
inhuman and unnatural process to help men be humane. Over- 
arching meaning will recede further and further from human 
life, and our alienation from work will be complete. Similarly, 
we shall share less and less in our governments, which are built 
on the products and process of production, while at the same 
time government must control more and more of our lives. For 
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we cannot be left alone in a society without overarching mean- 
ing, lest without shared assumptions about truth and justice and 
fairness we bite, devour, and destroy, aimlessly gouging the eyes 
from our faceless neighbor in the fury of a despair we cannot 
understand. Despite the good offices of propaganda to help us 
obey, more controls will be necessary, and all good and right- 
thinking people will support their imposition. Surveillance tech- 
niques now regarded as inimical to freedom-—such as the Water- 
gate bugging— will soon be seen as an antidote to subversion and 
chaos. And the result will probably be stasıs, the technically 
controlled life, the end of dynamism, the triumph of the City of 
Man. 

At least that is a logical prediction for men who have lost any 
invisible meaning above them and are uprooted from the soil 
beneath their feet. There are voices, however, which cry to us that 
this shall not happen. To these voices let us now give ear. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
EVIDENCES FOR 
DESECULARIZATION: 


1. The Counterculture 


Jacques Ellul, Herbert Marcuse, and many others believe that 
Western man is enmeshed in a technocratic society whose abil- 
ity to produce goods in surplus quantities is its only justifica- 
tion, and whose levelling of human consciousness leads us to 
accept the loss of our freedom and dignity, which loss in turn 
keeps us from rebelling against an unjust and false existence. 
Harvey Cox, on the other hand, understands this move into 
society dominated by technology and know-how (which to- 
gether Ellul terms “technique’”’) as a positive change in human 
social affairs-the end of narrow village ways, where geo- 
graphical insularity and religious world-views kept man from 
asserting control over his own life. Now, free and alert in the 
Secular City, he can begin solving the problems such an aban- 
donment of tradition brings with it. 

Those who favor what is known as the “‘counterculture” take 
the first view, regarding Cox as shallow, puerile, and unaware of 
thetragedy thatlife in the megalopolis brings to most people living 
there. These people regard modern societies run on capitalistic 
and communistic economic theories as equally manipulative, 
producing only programmed, materialistic consumers who can- 
not really be free. Some kind of counterpressure must therefore 
be applied to make a society run by and for technology respon- 
sive to human control for the sake of human needs. Ellul’s 
argument, accepted also by Theodore Roszak and Charles 
Reich, is that technique is now in control. Like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice, we have created a monster which overwhelms and 
drowns us, following the iron laws of efficiency and over- 
abundance. Technique in conjunction with the modern state is 
absolutely in control, according to Ellul, and there is no way 
out for mankind. Marcuse is nearly as pessimistic, although he 
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thinks a glimmer of hope may come from the masses of people 
who do not share the benefits of the technological society such 
as minority groups, poor whites, and perhaps the disaffected 
young. 

But others, more recently come to mourn over modern 
society, see positive signs of hope in the young people of 
America. They have caught an infection from each other, these 
observers believe, which inoculates them against the diseased 
consciousness which causes their parents to sacrifice happiness 
to the productive system. The first writer to state this thesis 
succinctly was Theodore Roszak, whose book, The Making of a 
Counter Culture, echoes Ellul’s analysis of how bad modern 
society is but counters Ellul’s pessimism with a strong affirma- 
tion that a counterculture is now in the making which will 
threaten, if not destroy, the technocratic society’s manipulative 
scientific orientation. It will accomplish this, Roszak affirms, by 
overcoming the false scientism which understands the world as 
nothing but a machine, thereby allowing us to tap again those 
bubbling springs of hope and joy which scientism (the “myth of 
objective consciousness’’) has dammed shut. In a chapter remi- 
niscent of the writings of a medieval mystic or Carl Jung, he 
recounts how by turning to poetry, drugs, religion, and music 
modern youth are destroying the myth that the world is a 
cause-and-effect mechanism and are rediscovering wholeness 
and spirit. Roszak believes that scientific understanding of the 
world must be destroyed before man can be healed again. The 
counterculture, today’s alienated young, are the warriors in that 
peaceful revolution. And, while one should not put words in his 
mouth, he appears to believe that technology is barely tolerable 
since it is the product of a meaningless symbolic universe, the 
scientific one, and is tainted by its source. 

Such a negative view of the results of the technological 
revolution does not pervade the thinking of two other apolo- 
gists for the counterculture. Indeed, Charles Reich begins hıs 
Greening of America by saying that it is technology itself which 
“demands of man a new mind-a high, transcendent reason-if it 
is to be controlled and guided rather than to become an un- 
thinking monster.” So among the other currents which have 
produced a new consciousness in the young of America is 
technology itself. How could it be otherwise when the stereo, 
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the tape deck, electronic amplification, and techniques of re- 
cording and distribution are so important to the modern musi- 
cal revolution, which is an instigator and indicator of the new 
human understanding? The machine of the corporate state is 
beginning to self-destruct, Reich believes. The false conscious- 
ness of our present passive, consumeristic culture is beginning to 
erode. This process can be seen in the rebellious workers and 
the black people who see that modern society has given them 
nothing but unfulfillable desires, and especially in the white, 
middle-class young who have seen their parents slave for a 
system whose payoff never comes. The myth that the modern 
productive system is good for you, despite skilful television 
promotion, cannot match reality, and children cannot believe 
the lie. So the young opt out, liberating themselves from the 
system. That liberation produces a freedom which is the foun- 
dation for a new world, the world of Consciousness III. 

Today’s youth may have been born into Consciousness I, 
which represents the traditional outlook of the American 
farmer, small businessman, and worker who is trying to get 
ahead; or into Consciousness II, which represents the pragmatic 
values of an organizational society. Those who escape find a 
new way of constructing reality, determining values, and setting 
priorities in which personal integrity and the absence of a 
judgmental spirit toward others are the two great command- 
ments. Their openness to any and all experience makes them 
enthusiastic, happy, hopeful, and therefore able to channel their 
energies in ways which are helpful for mankind. This new 
consciousness is expressed in hair and clothing, and especially in 
music, which communicates better than words because words 
have so often proven cheap and false. Although suspicious of 
organization, those with a new understanding of the world 
instinctively seek to restore the community which technocratic 
society has lost for us, as we can see in the intentional com- 
munes which’ are springing up all over the country. 

Reich does not use the term “technocratic” of society, be- 
cause he has a high estimation of the value of technology in 
setting people free. Rather it is the evils of the corporate state 
which he finds people in Consciousness III working to under- 
mine. His high regard for technology can be seen in the fol- 
lowing: 
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Freedom from imposed consciousness requires freedom from the domi- 
nation of technology. The new culture is built on the technology of the 
Corporate State, but not in the same way as the State’s own culture is 
built: in the new culture, it is the technology that is dominated, not the 
people. The new generation’s music makes use of modern electronics; 
its art (e.g. films) is technically sophisticated; its habits (reading) 
require affluence; its sexual mores require the pill. But the new genera- 
tion does not use technology the way the older one does. Consciousness 
III does not use it for status or conspicuous consumption, nor for 
power over people, or competitive ‘success.’ They do not use it to 
further rationalize society, to make life less challenging, more passive; 
they do not use it as a substitute for experience. They do not ignore its 
aesthetic, environmental, and human consequences. In short, instead of 
letting the technology dictate to them, instead of being the frenetic, 
driven victims of its demands, they use it as intelligent men and women 
might, to further their own lives. A key illustration of this is the fact 
that technology is not allowed to rob them of experience (p. 277). 


Can such a revolution be spread to the older generation, to 
the parents of these. young people, to the workers in our 
factories? Yes, says Reich, if the older generation can find a 
model of success in following Consciousness III and thus share 
the hope that their children have. Indeed, Consciousness Ill 
must make converts among the older generation, for the young 
find that they cannot change society by way of lawful channels, 
and the corporate state has so much power that trying 
to wrench it away with violence is doomed to failure as well. 
Meanwhile the authoritarian rule of that state is growing 
harsher and harsher. But changing consciousness, an insidious 
way of working, can produce a new kind of power: 


The power is not the power of manipulating procedures or the power of 
politics or street fighting, but the power of new values and a new way 
of life.... For the road to a new society is there nonetheless.Con- 
sciousness is capable of changing and of destroying the Corporate State, 
without violence, without seizure of political power, without overthrow 
of any existing group of people. The new generation, by experimenting 
with action at the level of consciousness, has shown the way to the one 
method of change that will work in today’s post-industrial society: 
changing consciousness. It is only by change in individual lives that we 
can seize power from the State (p. 327). 


He sees this working already in our democratic society, giving 
illustrations of varying kinds and credibility to show that al- 
ready business and government are moving to satisfy the new 
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generation’s needs and are even copying the lifestyle of the 
young. Such a change in consciousness recalls the prophecy of 
Teilhard de Chardin that the only evolution which can take 
place today is in the quality of mind or consciousness, a change 
which will finally bring us into unity with each other and with 
that convergent point in the future, the Omega, God himself 
(The Phenomenon of Man, Book Four, Chs. II and III). The 
result for Reich: 


Thus the new age of man can take the best from the ages which 
preceded it. From the pre-industrial age it can take the integration and 
balance of life, the sense of God in everything. From the industrial era 
it can take technology and steady rise to a higher level of life. From its 
own age it can take the control and use of technology, and the way of 
life of satisfaction, community, and love, a way of life that aspires 
higher and higher, without forgetting its human sources. .... And it will 
do so within a society that makes the Judeo-Christian ethic not merely 
an ignored command, but a realistic way of life (p. 424). 


A third exponent of counterculture thought for popular 
consumption is the Frenchman Jean-Francois Revel in his fasci- 
nating and facile Without Marx or Jesus: The New American 
Revolution Has Begun (published first in France as Ni Marx, Ni 
Jesus). Roszak concentrates on the overthrow of the myth of 
objective consciousness, the mistaken notion that scientific 
cause-and-effect thinking, which undergirds the modern tech- 
nocratic society, is the real or only truth. There is an antiscien- 
tific, antitechnological bias in Roszak. Reich stresses, on the 
other hand, the need for a new consciousness which he sees to 
be partly based upon technological advance, and which is in- 
deed helpless without it. But the alteration of consciousness is 
the focus of his study. Revel, however, seems to have a wider 
spectrum of social targets in mind. He sees revolutionaries 
looking elsewhere to find marksmen to hit these targets, when 
the real marksmen are the American young. 


We should not, he explains, fall into the old traps of looking 
for revolutionary cadres or fresh guerilla theology from China 
or Yugoslavia or Cuba; or hope that radical European youth or 
Latin American marxists will bring in the new age. The real 
revolutionaries may be the young people in that conservative, 
capitalistic land: the United States of America. There are signs, 
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portents, that they will lead the young of all nations to renew 
the earth, restructure moral values, free the oppressed, liberate 
the processes of education, and moralize governmental power 
over all the earth. The real revolution has begun; it is neither 
religious nor marxist; and it has begun in the USA. 

The title, ““neither Marx nor Jesus,” indicates that present 
ideologies will be ineffective in bringing this revolution its 
victory. Religion does not hold the answer, although the youth 
movement knows its need for sacredness, because religion 
means a withdrawal from the scientific and technical progress 
which the hungry world desperately needs. (One wonders what 
agencies Revel thinks have been more responsible for both 
sending food abroad and teaching people to grow it than reli- 
gious institutions!) Nor is the classic Marxist theory of revolu- 
tion useful, because in America the not so silent majority have 
both numbers and power on their side, and the oppressed can 
win only when they. are in the majority. 

A number of criticisms could be made of these books, and of 
that diffuse phenomenon which Roszak calls counterculture, 
Reich greening, and Revel the New American Revolution. How- 
ever, I shall confine myself to four brief criticisms drawn from 
the writings of other observers which will lead us to a discussion 
of the Jesus Movement, itself springing in part at least from this 
anti-institutional, anti-establishment movement of many names 
and many descriptions. 

The first point is simply that societal change must be inten- 
tional and the people dedicated to it must be tough. Although 
this criticism could probably be found somewhere in the writ- 
ings of Ralph Nader, I quote John W. Gardner, former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (1965-1968), founder of 
Common Cause and Chairman of the National Urban Coalition. 
He writes: 

We will not accomplish the exceedingly difficult tasks of redesign that 

lie ahead without a combination of commitment and cool intellect. 

Intellect alone won’t generate the courage and determination necessary 

to cut through the obstacles. But the contemporary fashion of ardor 

without intellect is even more inadequate. Accomplishing social change 
is a task for the tough-minded and competent.! 


! John W. Gardner, The Recovery of Confidence (New York: Norton, 1970), p. 144. 
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Reich might put Gardner into Consciousness II, although to do 
so would do some injustice to a man whose sense of the ills of 
our society is precise, his scalpel sharp, his prescriptions clear. 
Certainly, if Gardner is right, social revolution will not simply 
happen. 

A second criticism is one made by Peter and Brigette Berger 
in Tbe New Republic (April 3, 1971), who argue that while 
Consciousness III is naturally attractive to young, middle-class 
people from affluent families, there is no reason to think that it 
can take on the corporate system. On the contrary, if they opt 
out of the competitive, status-oriented rat race, their places will 
be easily filled by the children of the blue-collar workers. 
Certainly it is true that a social system can produce deviants 
from the system without destroying itself, especially if they 
confine themselves to certain locales or certain kinds of occupa- 
tion. Society can afford to pay no more attention to communes 
and the fringes of universities than other societies have paid to 
gypsies and tinkers. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that interest in esoteric 
and occult experiences or attraction to bizarre lifestyles or 
anti-establishment world-views can counter the impact of tech- 
nology on human life. Advocates of the counterculture like Sam 
Keen (To a Dancing God) call for Dionysiac religious experi- 
ences as a means of overcoming the sterile world of mechanized 
efficiency. Russia prior to and after the 1917 Revolution was 
swarming with intelligentsia searching for the ecstatic, hearken- 
ing to Nietzsche’s call for rebellion, lauding eros over reason, 
recapturing myth-very much like America in 1975. But the 
result was the triumph not of hot-blooded Dionysus but of 
cold-handed Apollo-and a deadly, draconic, mechanical, Marx- 
ist Apollo at that. 

A third critique directed at Reich and Revel, but not Roszak, 
is that dependence on technology means dependence on wealth. 
That is, the revolution they are describing is not really an 
opting out of the system but rather a demand that society 
provide them with the good things-in other words, that others 
work that they may live. This is certainly a far cry from 
antimaterialism, and like many aspects of Western life it de- 
pends on the continued unequal distribution of the world’s 
resources. This criticism is aimed not at the people in the new 
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generation who are trying to shake or break our culture but at 
sympathizers like Reich and Revel who still believe in freedom 
through technology. For each person who is thus set free, 
dozens more labor to make that freedom possible, and scores 
more are turned on not to freedom but to dependence on what 
technology produces. And that may be the basic malaise of our 
society. 

The fourth criticism I make of the counterculture is that 
some of its publicists are tired old people who tend to overbur- 
den the young with society’s salvation, to expect of youth more 
than mere vigor can deliver, and to escape mature responsibility 
by immature idolatry of youthful health and vision. But idols 
never produce. Nowhere has this been made clearer than in the 
spluttering anger of older antiwar activists at youth’s sudden 
lack of interest in antiwar protest once the threat of going to 
Vietnam was removed. The campuses are quiet, the students did 
not vote in overwhelming numbers, Nixon won the election 
hands down, and the radical newspapers are no longer being 
sold in student unions. All’s quiet on the campus front. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
EVIDENCES FOR 
DESECULARIZATION: 


2. The Jesus Movement 


We have seen that the industrial process is probably a major 
cause of secularization, and the resulting technology is not 
separable from that process. Therefore a society which thrives 
on technology—whether motorcycles, stereos, or snowmobiles— 
will continue to consume the products of that process, and 
secularization will advance. In addition, there is little doubt but 
that certain technologies and techniques can intrude themselves 
into the sphere of private, personal consciousness, as Luckmann 
maintains. I take as my example the current interest in mysti- 
cism, which is an attempt at reaching higher levels of conscious- 
ness through meditation. 

In classic Eastern mysticism the aim is moksbha, the existen- 
tial realization that the individual essence (atman or soul) and 
the Essence of the universe (brabman) are one. Buddha- 
consciousness is the Buddhist term for this same realization, 
although in Buddhism one finds greater philosophical skepti- 
cism about what it is that is united to the Holy Nothingness of 
Nirvana. The route in either case is a long, difficult, and some- 
what painful one. In Hinduism such realization is attained only 
by one who has studied long under a guru and has followed one 
of the arduous disciplines (called yogas, or yokes). In Buddhism 
the choice of yogas has been narrowed to raja yoga, the “royal” 
yoga, which is the discipline of meditation. But when the West 
really got into the Eastern thing, it was not through the disci- 
pline of a yoga but by way of instant enlightenment brought 
about by drugs. And this wave has been topped by another, 
Transcendental Meditation, which is oriental in origin but now 
promises quick results from a discipline which was never before 
held to guarantee its practitioners instant success. Efficiency, 
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the chief mark of technique, has linked up with Eastern religion 
at the very moment it began to have wide effect in the West. 
Eastern religion evidently has not a ghost of a chance in the 
efficient, quick-production-quick-consumption West unless it 
streamlines itself to the point of sacrificing its historical, psy- 
chological, and philosophical integrity. Two twenty-minute pe- 
riods per day guarantee peace of mind in this frenetic world. 

In passing we may note that a subtle shift has taken place in 
the aim of Eastern religion into Western hands, and this at a 
point which students are not usually aware of. Eastern religion 
is not interested in heightened self-awareness. Its aim is to get 
beyond self-awareness into awareness of what separate selves are 
rooted in, which is called by such names as Brahman and 
Nirvana. But when Westerners take up the theory and practice of 
Eastern religion they generally aim to be more aware of them- 
selves, of higher levels of consciousness within the self, although 
they may add that to get in touch with one’s own higher 
faculties is also to touch the hem of the divine. Eastern religion 
cares not a fig for individual selves; its whole aim is to slough 
them off and get to the All. Transcendental Meditation seems 
concerned primarily with peace of mind through regular use of 
a technique. I think there is no doubt that it ““works”’—but it is 
no longer oriental mysticism. 

The intrusion of technique and its god efficiency into religion 
is clearly illustrated by the current interest in scientific study of 
altered and expanded consciousness.! Here one runs into the 
tangled wires of physiological measuring devices which calculate 
skin temperatures and detect different bands of brain waves. 
The. caveat one can make about Masters and Johnson’s studies 
on sexual intercourse can be applied here as well: It is probably 
true that people can be taught to have more satisfying sexual 
experiences because of their pioneering work, but this may have 
little ’or nothing to do with loving another person. The con- 
temporary temptation is to substitute what technique can do 
for what it cannot do-to substitute sexual technique for love 


! Masters and Houston have written books on this subject. I am relying chiefly on an 
article by Bill D. Schul, “Altered Consciousness: What the Research Points Toward,” 
Christian Century, Vol. 89, No. 3 (Jan. 19, 1972). My bias is exactly the opposite of 
Mr. Schul’s. 
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and then wonder why love falls short and sexual techniques 
finally fail. When technique is in the driver’s seat, human beings 
are not. 

Electroencephalographology (whew!) has demonstrated that 
the human brain puts out at least four different kinds of 
electrical current, which researchers dub alpha, beta, delta, and 
theta waves. Without going into the differences, we may note 
that technicians are particularly excited by theta waves, which 
they believe to be the same waves produced by great mystics 
who have had visions not produced by their conscious minds 
and produced by those who have been practicing meditation a 
long time. Alpha waves also indicate a turning off of outside 
stimuli and concentration on one’s own thoughts, but they are 
thought to be more common, and to represent a lower level of 
consciousness, than theta waves. Research has been undertaken 
at the Menninger Foundation in Topeka and by Tomio Hirae at 
the University of Tokyo on the connection between science and 
religion in the human brain. One quotation from Dr. Elmer 
Green at Menninger may be sufficient to indicate my uneasi- 
ness: 


The electroencephalograph, along with other devices, for the first time 
has provided science the opportunity to examine human consciousness. 
We are learning a great deal about the human mind, how it functions, 
how it learns, and this, in time, should have quite an impact on the 
whole educational process. But perhaps of even greater importance, 
science is beginning to confirm many of our religious and mystical 
traditions. In the past science has been criticized as the antithesis of 
religion, but today a body of evidence is growing which indicates that 
the higher levels of conscious awareness are not only a reality but also a 
legitimate business of science. 


My disagreement with this statement is many-sided. First, 
true religion in my opinion has to do with justice and mercy, 
with loving one’s neighbor, with visiting widows and orphans in 
their affliction. So I have a prejudice against eauating mysticism 
with religion. I certainly have disliked the application of the 
word ‘business’ to religion ever since I read a book whose text 
was Jesus’ statement to his parents: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business?” (Luke 2:4a, King James Version). 
The author went on to show how Jesus was a great business 
executive, choosing junior executives (disciples) wisely, selling 
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his product wittily, and all the rest. (Perhaps the chapter on the 
crucifixion was titled, “Jesus Faces Bankruptcy.”) But those 
initial reactions aside, my reflective response is that when you 
begin to examine anything with techniques such as “brainwave 
feedback training” in order that a person may attain in a few 
weeks a point of development in higher modes of consciousness 
that would have taken “three years under any other discipline,” 
you have replaced religious experience with technique. I have 
no doubt that the techniques will work, that people can be 
taught to put out theta waves like they’ve not been produced 
since Gautama sat under the bodhi tree and Isaiah saw the Lord 
“high and lifted up.” I can see technicians rubbing their hands 
together in glee and saying, ‘‘Man, look at those theta waves! 
It's a new Olympic record, and set not by some Zen master but 
by a white, middle-class Jewish sophomore from MIT who 
trained hard two hours a day for six weeks.” But just as I know 
from more than twenty years of marriage that love includes but 
is infinitely and almost undefinably more than sexual technique 
and expertise, so I think anyone who is serious about either 
man or God or moksha or Buddha-consciousness will not see in 
» that wavy oscilloscope line any sign of what they are seeking. 

But most people will disagree with my view. Experience and 
training teach us that what technology and know-how cannot 
‚ get you, and get you quickly, is not worth having. And anyone 
_ who thinks differently is simply afraid that the secrets he has 
worked so long and hard for can be the property of the masses 
in six easy lessons. But so far in human history technique has 
led not to the heightening of human experience but to its 
narrowing. I have no faith in technology wedded to religion. 

It is difficult to be as optimistic about life in our changing 
society as are Charles Reich and Jean-Frangois Revel. Indeed, 
the optimism of The Greening of America seems quite far from 
the mood of deep introspection and pessimism of many stu- 
* dents I talk with, who see their own perceptions systematically 
ignored by the world, the only alternatives being to drop out 
(and thus not influence the system) or stay in and run the risk 
of having their heads warped so that they cannot influence the 
system from within. But underneath even this despondency I 
think I detect a deeper one-that of living in a universe which is 
cold and meaningless, one in which the emergence of man 
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within the haphazard evolutionary process was an accident, and 
a sorry one at that. Either the universe “means something” or it 
does not; and the suspicion of many is that it does not. 
Nontheistic existentialism makes this its starting point: “the 
only meaning you will find in an accidental universe is the one 
you impress upon it.” That is approximately the message of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. But that’s quite an effort when the end is not 
rebirth or life with God, but disappearance into the earth like 
all the other lonely, helpless people who have come and gone 
since personality came into existence-most of whom never had 
the leisure to look up from their toil and become “self- 
actualized,’’ thereby finding some fleeting meaning for them- 
selves. God being dead, any meaningful sacred cosmos frag- 
mented into tiny caricatures of former theologies (East or 
West), and modern man thrust back upon his own meager 
resources for creating meaning, it is no wonder that sorrow 
more than joy seems to characterize American youth. 

The movement which we call the Jesus movement-for want 
of a better term to describe the amorphous, many-faceted, 
generally anti-institutional, and fundamentalistic movement 
which arose suddenly among college-age youth a few years 
ago-appears to be an answer to this emptiness. It is an answer 
which narrows and streamlines traditional Christian theology. 
But on American soil traditional theology has always been 
simplified in an attempt to appeal to rational, pragmatic people 
who had a continent to conquer and little time for theology. 
“How much do you need to know to be saved?” once queried 
an advisee of mine. 

One can imagine the following dialogue: 

“What good are my efforts to change the world, when noth- 
ing changes?” 

“God will change it in his time, not ours.” 

“What good is brainwave feedback, if all it amounts to is 
psychic masturbation to the rhythm of a machine?” 

“Jesus shows us that God is the Encountered One in every 
religious experience; but he needs no machines, only trust and 
prayer.” 

“What good are sensitivity groups if the whole world remains 
insensitive?” 


[7 
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“Be part of a movement whose aim is love, whose Exemplar 
is love.” 

“What can I do when there is a hole in my life, and all that I 
can find to fill it is ultimately empty too?” 

“God promises you eternal wholeness.” 

“How can I live in a world which, whether under capitalism 
or communism, always defaces the beautiful and crucifies the 
good?” 

“Come, you’ll see that with God’s power every crucifixion 
can become a resurrection.” 

Part of the appeal of the movement is precisely that it has 
definite answers to life’s most difficult questions, the ones 
which past generations often had neither time nor energy to 
ask, but. which fascinate this generation. (Some in the move- 
ment have answers to life’s smallest problems as well: a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper distributed in the dorm where I have my 
office gives countless illustrations of prayer solving every prob- 
lem, from a leaky radiator to a failing grade. “Better grades with 
less work,’’ reads one caption.) 

The Jesus Movement also seems to encompass the concerns 
of young and old. People caught up in it are much more 
concerned with community than are people who move into 
apartment complexes and leave villages and city communities 
behind. This search for community seems to be absent from the 
urban scene-the playground of Consciousness II people-and is 
being revived by youth in the counterculture. Communes find 
their counterpart in Christian communities, of which the Chil- 
dren of God represent the extreme. 

The movement has also the advantage of touching a familiar 


 chord in the lives of the older generation because it is recog- 


} 


nizably Christian. The irony of the so-called ‘““hippie’”’ move- 
ment, it,has been pointed out, is that the hippies often lived out 
more closely the ethic they learned at home than did their 


| parents, who mouthed that ethic but lived by the system. Yet 


despite their children’s compassion and concern for justice, the 
older generation could not get beyond long hair, unwashed 
bodies, loose sexual mores, four-letter words, and drugs (heroin, 
marijuana and things from the medicine cabinet were lumped 
together under that term) to the core of the protest underneath. 
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But the Jesus People-while looking terrible to their elders— 
speak the language that their parents heard at revival services 
where they were not saved, read the same Bible which sits 
unused on a nightstand at home, do not believe in sexual 
freedom, and in general make their elders feel better about the 
younger generation. 

A closer look at the Jesus People, however, would not please 
their elders. For they would find the same rejection of the techno- 
logical society, its products, and its lifestyles among the Jesus 
People, the same passion for truth-telling, and the same disdain 
for the old forms, as they see in the other manifestations of the 
counterculture. Radical Christianity has never cared for social 
forms, never concerned itself for the preservation of the state, 
never worried if the world is going to hell so long as fidelity to 
God and his Word is maintained. So the Roman Empire found 
it, so the Church of Rome discovered, and even Martin Luther— 
although he hammered the church over the anvil of God’s 
word—wanted to preserve the political structures of his day and 
fought the radical Christians over their preservation. A hundred 
more examples could be cited to show thatrradical religion either 
withdraws from or conspires against the social order. There is 
no evidence that the Jesus Movement will do otherwise. 

Three problems with the movement, weaknesses which are 
the other side of its strengths, will be briefly mentioned. First, as 
we have just observed, it is a form of Christianity which scorns 
the social order because of its greater concern for the Kingdom 
of God. You can’t expect radicals to join with you in reforming 
the corporate state. They assert, perhaps rightly, that the more 
things change the more they are the same (or worse!). Why 
expend the Spirit’s power on things which profit not, when 
there are souls to be saved and a Savior to be enjoyed? 

The second problem is that radical Christianity, which has an 
ethical aim as well as a “salvation’’ orientation, often confuses 
moralism with morality. Any intense, highly motivated experi- 
ence frequently produces a certain kind of narrowing which 
more catholic tastes regard as fanatical. Whatever personal stan- 
dards such converts make their own, they must beware of 
sounding moralistic to their peers. A minister who chatted with 
a hitchhiking Jesus freak told me later that the young man 
seemed to have driven the demon of drug reliance from his life 


“. 
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but to have opened himself to seven demons of legalism, almost 
worse than the first. 

Finally, I find an anti-intellectual bias in many students who 
are in the movement. This is understandable: all the intellec- 
tualizing that man has done heretofore has not demonstrably 
made the world any better. So why worry about such matters? 
The joy of the new wine they have tasted was transmitted to 
them by means of an old, despised book, the Bible; and so they 
groove on that rather than on words written by other helpless 
sinners, who—whatever their intelligence-cannot save them- 
selves, let alone society. So why play that game? they ask. Since 
I think there is no argument against another person’s 
experience, I shut my mouth. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
EVIDENCES FOR 


DESECULARIZATION: 
3. Ecstatic Religion Today 


Whether there are more people involved in ecstatic religious 
movements today than a decade ago is probably unprovable, 
but that there is more public interest in ecstatics and more 
acceptance by university students is, I am convinced, beyond 
question. The most obvious evidence for this is the growth of 
speaking in tongues (glossolalia) in both Protestant and Catholic 
circles, especially among the young and affluent. It is doubtful 
that there is more interest in religious healing than a decade ago, 
but almost all groups which strive for the ““baptism of the Holy 
Spirit” (which is usually “proved’” by being able to speak in 
tongues) also regard spiritual healing as important. Healing, it 
seems, is being emphasized more than in the past but has not 
caught the fancy of the news media as did the campaigns of 
Oral Roberts. Evangelism, which had a heyday in the fifties 
under Billy Graham’s leadership, has burst out again, this time 
without a single nationally recognized leader. All of these ecstatic 
movements go on within traditional Christianity, although 
they tend to spill over and discount traditional denominational 
and confessional boundaries. In addition, there has been a wild 
upsurge in what most Americans would call interest in the 
occult, in such areas as spiritualism, which generally emphasizes 
getting in touch with those who have died, “out-of-the-body” 
phenomena, and witchcraft. All of them seek to yank the 
initiate out of ordinary existence (ek=out of; stasis=standing), 
pull him beyond the traditional, and thrust him into dynamic 
contact with the irrational or nonrational. Usually a person who 
encounters the ecstatic believes that he has contacted a force 
beyond (or within) himself which is powerful because it partici- 
pates in the divine, a contact made in a manner not possible 
through ordinary religious rites and ceremonies. 
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Let us turn to the reasons that are offered for the rapid 
growth of such phenomena in the past decade by the profes- 
sional people watchers, the sociologists. The first and most 
obvious theory is that people act the way they do because they 
are deprived in other aspects of their lives. This so-called “depri- 
vation theory” would probably not be put forward as a simple 
explanation, but it lies behind much theorizing about why 
people act in strange and socially odd or unacceptable ways. I 
have certainly used it myself. Whenever you find behavior 
which appears bizarre to most people and probably would at 
one time have been considered strange by its practitioners, you 
ascribe it to an attempt to have emotionally what is unattain- 
able economically or socially. If people cannot achieve status in 
one area of life, they will find importance in another. Hence 
speaking in tongues can be interpreted as an effort to build the 
ego by supposedly direct contact with God’s Spirit, when that 
ego is threatened by economic deprivation or social exclusion. 
By this theory-expressed in various ways-religious ecstasy 
makes up for what is lacking to make life satisfying. Of course 
this same theory is trotted out to explain many nonreligious 
phenomena: why blacks are good athletes, why white Southern- 
ers vote for Wallace, and so on. 

As an explanation for the outburst of ecstatic movements in 
the West today, this theory can be applied in several ways to 
different movements. As an explanation of the rapidly growing 
Pentecostal movement in Latin America, one may point to the 
social and economic deprivation of the masses of the people, 
the common assumption that the Roman Catholic Church is in 
the control of the rich, the bitter frustrations experienced over 
“ the years in political revolutions which change nothing but the 
names and faces of the oppressors, and the consequent turning 
inward to God to make up for a life which seems meaningless 
by people for whom the Christian message still has power. The 
tongues movement among American Catholics might be attrib- 
uted to deprivation of spiritual certitude after the Second 
Vatican Council, the defection of so many priests and nuns, and 
the questioning going on among many who remain. Deprived of 
certainty about doctrinal matters, deprived of certainty about 
practical ethical matters such as birth control and abortion, 
deprived of beauty and mystery by the vulgarizing of the Mass, 
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the Catholic Pentecostal turns inward to find an experience of 
communion with God which seems experientially more real 
than the grace mediated officially by the church, more meaning- 
ful than the truth handled so gingerly by those in charge of the 
church’s teaching office. The baptism of the Holy Spirit makes 
up for that deprivation. The Jesus Movement could be similarly 
described, perhaps, as a turn to religion on the part of young 
people deprived of worthy models of adulthood by their 
parents, unsure of their niche in the uneasy economic climate of 
the country, and made outcasts by their appearance and life- 
style. Some of them turn finally to the source of whatever good 
their upbringing gave to them, and much of that can be per- 
sonified in the person of Jesus. Jesus makes up for the social 
deprivation of disillusioned flower children. 

In such ways deprivation theory is applied. Indeed, it is 
applied daily by people in the news media, since most of us 
accept it to some extent as an explanation of why people 
concentrate on certain areas of life, or turn to interests foreign 
to those of their peers, or engage in activities which scandalize 
their neighbors. 

The corollary to the deprivation theory is the “projection 
theory”: since needs are unmet in this world as presently 
experienced, the seeker projects elsewhere the meeting of those 
needs. Perhaps they will be met in heaven, or when one receives 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, or after the revolution. So the 
person deprived of a happy outcome to his problems is tempted 
to project that outcome onto a religious experience which will 
heal him, give life meaning, or convey status. A psychologist 
friend recently exemplified this point of view in saying that 
many young people today project onto other people the an- 
swers to their problems, saying that if only they could find the 
right man or woman then they would be able to study, to figure 
out what they want from life, and to succeed finally in their 
struggle to be human beings. The discovery that the other 
person also has problems which he or she can’t handle either, 
this colleague explained to me, leads to the search for a “safe” 
place to project meaning. And what safer place than onto some 
religious experience, because it cannot be disproved, or onto the 
figure of Jesus, because the projectionist is safely removed from 
the possibility of discovering that Jesus has problems too? 
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Let me go on to a second explanation, that of Mary Douglas. 
In Chapter Seven we saw that Mrs. Douglas looks to the com- 
parative strength of group and grid upon the individual as means 
of self-identification. Group has its common meaning, but grid 
is defined as internal ego strength, by which a person may relate 
to others without reliance upon group pressure or group valida- 
tion of his self-worth. The Bogside Irish in London are good 
examples of group strength, healthy-minded individualists of 
grid strength. Douglas observes that when external group sup- 
ports have withered as they have in modern industrial society, 
and when the naked self experiences himself as unable to cope 
alone, then both group and grid are weak, and the result may 
be a descent into ecstasy. Mrs. Douglas distinguishes her method 
from that of the deprivation model but seems to share some of 
the latter’s assumptions. The individual is deprived of group 
strength and so turns elsewhere for aid in self-identification and 
validation; he is deprived of a hoped-for individual sense of 
self-worth, which American society puts before him as the ideal 
(perhaps that of the frontiersman dependent on nothing but his 
courage and skill), and must desperately turn elsewhere for 
help. And where else to turn but to God? Or Satan? Or dreams 
and visions? Or something bizarre enough to make him feel that 
he is an individual grappling with truth in such a way that the 
sneers of society only inspire him to greater efforts? “I wrestle, 
therefore I am.” 

One fortunate thing about the ecstatic experiences which 
come to those who seek them is that they are almost never 
discovered in isolation, but only with the help of other persons. 
A visit to a Pentecostal church at altar-call time will illustrate 
“ this, for every seeker has about him those eager to help him find 
the Spirit he needs. Thus the isolation caused by weakness of 
both grid and group leads to a strengthening of both. For the 
group of those who have had similar experiences becomes a 
warm and sustaining fellowship. And the individual sense of 
self-worth is certainly enhanced by the experience of the power 
of the Holy Spirit working through, even rushing through, one’s 
life and out upon one’s tongue. It may be that all great histori- 
cal religious movements began among those for whom grid and 
group were weak but for whom the power of a new truth or 
new experience was so great, and so compelling to their con- 
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temporaries, that it established both group and grid on new 
bases and in effect promoted a new order for society. This is 
borne out by what we know of early Buddhism, early Christian- 
ity, and early Islam. Such an argument, I will insist later, does 
not destroy the validity of a religion, since anything can be 
regarded as part and parcel of the natural world and yet be 
infused with or partake of the divine. 

A third explanation for the upsurge of ecstatic religion today 
may be drawn from the position of Thomas Luckmann (al- 
though Luckmann does not discuss ecstasy in the works I have 
read). Luckmann sees man today floundering in a chaotic world 
where overarching symbol systems have been shattered. He is 
forced therefore to find his meaning within himself. The privati- 
zation of religion does not in itself induce religious ecstasy, 
although it may mean that more people are searching anxiously 
for religious meaning than in a society where meaning is given 
to them. But it does mean that the institutions which once 
channeled religious experience no longer do the job as well, and 
those who are enthusiasts will find it more difficult to focus 
that religious energy than in a society which provided monas- 
teries, religious orders, and the like for the person with deep 
religious experiences. All religions except Protestantism seem to 
have provided special orders for the very religious: the lonely 
eremitic desert model for the early Christian, followed by the 
monasteries and later the uncloistered orders such as the Fran- 
ciscans and Jesuits; the sangha of the Buddhists; and sannyasin- 
hood for the Hindu. (Of course Taize in France, various dea- 
coness orders in Europe, and Anglican monasteries show that 
even Protestantism can accommodate itself for those whose 
religious needs are best met in communal isolation.) But the 
present decline in religious vocations has hit the Catholic 
Church very hard, and in the Western world there is little outlet 
for religious enthusiasm except ecstatic movements. 

Margaret Mead offers yet another reason for ecstatic religion 
and especially speaking in tongues. That noted anthropologist 
and Christian layperson argues that all experiences must be 
translated into cultural channels. For example, aggression, if 
experienced, must have adequate cultural channels—warfare, 
games, parades, and the like sufficing to release such feelings in 
ways appropriate in a given society. But ours is a day when 
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strong religious experiences cannot be channeled, because soci- 
ety has lost the cultural symbols of our religion. So that 
experience may be expressed privately, oddly, but genuinely in 
tongue speaking. Certainly secularization means that the usual 
cultural religious expressions-religious art, architecture, wor- 
ship-are deemed inadequate. Tongues and other ecstasies may 
be necessary for’some today, as for first-century Christians, 
because approved cultural channels have run dry. 

These, then, are four explanations which might be posited for 
the wave of enthusiasm which is sweeping the church today. It 
is not the only time in history that such outbursts have taken 
place, of course. One has only to read of the flagellants of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, glance at the names of 
certain sects—Shakers, Ranters, Quakers, Diggers (all quite 
different, actually), or recall the wave of tongue speaking and 
visions among Armenians early in this century before Turkish 
genocide to realize that ecstasy is always bubbling just beneath 
the surface of ordinary, mundane religion. Evidently our era is 
ripe both for interpretations of life which entirely leave out the 
divine and the demonic-scientism, Marxism, and Freudianism 
being examples-and for experiences which convince believers 
that God (or his Adversary) is ever present, waiting only for 
faith before he pours himself into the life of the individual. 

Permit me to add several observations which are not attempts 
at further explanation but which may help to clarify certain 
aspects of the ecstatic movement today. First, the rise of 
religious ecstasy may signal the end of autonomy as the typical 
self-understanding of Western man. Paul Tillich wrote about 
Western civilization’s shift from theonomy (the divine suffusing 
the culture), through heteronomy (the church forcing religion 
on the culture), to our present autonomy, where man is his own 
hope and his own motivation. Erich Fromm posits his theology 
on the’ basis that this is true and good, that man is finally 
revealed as divine. I know Pentecostals who are ““theonomous’”’ 
people, people from whom a glow seems to radiate out to 
others, whose whole life seems to be lived “in God,” which is 
what enthusiasm (en+tbeos) means literally. But I also have met 
Pentecostals who seem to have adopted an outside standard and 
seek to impose it upon others, who have driven out the devil of 
religious indifference or perhaps drugs only to invite in seven 
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devils of legalism and self-righteousness. And that is het- 
eronomy-—the condition Tillich feared we would fall back into, 
although he saw it as more likely a political ideology with 
overtones of Fascism or Stalinism. In any case, it seems that 
autonomous man is a slender reed not capable of many genera- 
tions of existence. A suspicion that this is so always haunts my 
reading of Fromm. I nod my head at his wisdom but suspect 
that, like Ann Landers, he is merely handing out good advice. 
The world has never lacked that. 

A second observation, related to the first, is that participa- 
tion in religious ecstasy may either lower the barriers between 
people or raise them even higher. An example of each: A few 
years ago when with some students I attended a large rally of 
Catholic Pentecostals (attended by many Protestants), I found 
there a warmth and openness, a willingness to share experiences 
without presuming that anyone’s experiences made him supe- 
rior to others. But several weeks later at arally in a Pentecostal 
church, I found just the opposite: narrowness, isolation, self- 
congratulation, and self-arrogating superiority. Of course Catho- 
lic Pentecostals start out from a humble position, since they 
acknowledge that they are not originals but borrow their style 
from non-Catholic Pentecostals; and American Pentecostals 
have a right to be defensive, since ecstasy came first to the poor 
and outcast and they have a right to treasure it. The Holy Spirit 
cannot always play Joshua to the walls of human defensiveness. 

I sometimes suspect that among certain Christians the de- 
mand for ecstasy may represent an implicit denial of the biblical 
religion which they believe in so completely. In the letter to the 
Hebrews (11:1) we read: “Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” The context 
makes it clear that faithful men have always trusted in God for 
things not grantable in their own lifetimes, and the author 
wants his readers to rejoice in that cloud of witnesses, mainly 
Old Testament heroes, and resolve “to run with perseverance 
the race that is set before” them (12:1). But some of the 
ecstatic religious movements give the impression that people are 
not willing to settle for promises or be convinced by the 
faithfulness of God. Instead, they want something right now, a 
guarantee that God is at work, a sign that will convince them 
that God is real and true. I hope this is not the rationalization 
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of a professor who looks with lofty disdain on people less 
lettered than he-some of them are more lettered. As a Chris- 
tian, I grant that there is biblical support for tongues, healing, 
and other gifts. It is the attitude of seizure that disturbs me, the 
sense that if I cannot feel God in my grasp (or myself in his 
grasp) then I cannot believe. And that attitude, it seems to me, 
is not biblical. 

Willlam James distinguished between states of the mind 
which he called “healthy-minded” and those he called the “sick 
soul” (The Varieties of Religious Experience, Lectures 4-7). This 
distinction is descriptive and not evaluative: the healthy- 
minded are those who either naturally feel the world as good or 
systematically exclude evil from the field of vision (like Chris- 
tian Science), while the sick soul feels the world as painful and 
fearful and sees mankind as helpless in a universe moving 
toward death. James himself was a sick soul. It seems to me 
that, while the healthy-minded may have minor kinds of reli- 
gious ecstasy, it is the sick, divided soul who yearns for integra- 
tion and wholeness, who is nearly destroyed in the depths of 
sorrow and horror before he can know the delight of religious 
ecstasy which brings him out of the pit healed and able to live 
with strength. The lament of Jesus on the cross, ‘“‘My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?’”, is the lament of the sick at heart, and 
a resurrection to new life is their only hope for happiness. All of 


' us would like to be by nature healthy-minded optimists and to 
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exclaim, “God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world!’ But 
most of us are not given the choice, for the sorrow and death 
which underlie all human existence lie just beneath our con- 
sciousness all the time. For such people, some sort of transfor- 
mation of the world is necessary to have any hope of happiness, 
and religious conversion with spiritual ecstasy may be the 
means. The content of that conversion may be different for 
different people, which helps us understand why some may turn 
to the demonic rather than the divine. 

So there is ecstasy in our midst. Its very presence should 
make us realize the profound uneasiness and deep despair which 
many people experience in our modern world. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
IFI WERE A PASTOR... 


In assessing the complex social and intellectual scene which has 
been described so far, I have found it helpful to remember that 
the people of God have lived through many kinds of social 
environments in the past, not all of them conducive to growth 
and encouragement in the faith. We probably cannot press 
behind Abraham with any historical accuracy, and about all we 
can say about that progenitor of Jewish, Christian, and Islamic 
religion is that he seems to have been an ass nomad in a 
turbulent period when neither Egypt nor Mesopotamian rulers 
were able to establish effective controls over what came to be 
called Palestine. His descendants lived as part of a pack of 
Semitic invaders in Egypt, then as slaves there, and finally as 
wandering bedouins searching for a way to settle in Palestine. 
After they settled down, from perhaps 1250 to 1000 B.C., they 
lived as autonomous tribes somewhat like the Iroquois Con- 
federation of Native Americans during the French and English 
struggles over this continent. That was the time of the judges, 
when Israel was besieged by Philistines on the seacoast who 
were already in the Iron Age, while the impoverished Hebrews 
were still in bronze. Later, under David and Solomon, they 
became a short-lived nation-state with widespread authority, 
which was squandered by the division of the kingdom under 
Solomon’s arrogant son. After that, the two kingdoms were an 
embattled pair of pawns in the conflict between Babylon or 
Assyria to the east and Egypt to the west, until they were taken 
from their land and made refugees. Through that whole period 
from Abraham to the Captivity, under many different social 
organizations, they remained the people of God. 

Space does not warrant tracing that history much further, 
but both Jews and Christians lived through many later social 
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changes. The Jews lived as dispersed and displaced people, then 
as ghetto dwellers in eastern Europe, and are now divided, for 
the first time since Pompey marched into Jerusalem sixty-three 
years before Christ, between free nationhood and continued 
dispersion throughout much of the world. The early 
Christians were first a tiny minority enclave in the cities of the 
Roman Empire, then the glue which held the empire together, 
then the force which transmitted and transmuted classical civil- 
ization when the empire collapsed. We now exist as a sort of 
traditional religious enclave in a civilization that seems to have 
passed us by. Yet both traditions have latent strengths which 
should keep their adherents from despair. That both can live in 
and with almost any social organization and cheek by jowl to 
any intellectual current is demonstrated by their histories. 

Now, in this secular era when religious values are privatized 
and religious institutions peripheral to society, what is the 
believer’s lot? If I were a pastor, priest, or rabbi, I think I would 
assess things and plan my efforts in the world in the following 
fashion: 

Negatively, I would admit that the overarching cosmos of 


‚ meaning which my faith’s history mediated for a few brief 


centuries is dead for most people, who believe without arguing 
about it that religion is a private matter. This means, as we have 
said many times, that the traditional religious institutions are in 


_ trouble since they no longer serve as necessary institutions in 


society. Few people today are really loyal to any of our institu- 
tions, whether government, education, or work; but these are 
still necessary to life. The church and synagogue are not. Fur- 
thermore, I would admit with some pain that people really do 


. have a consumer mentality toward the church as toward every- 
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thing else. There are people out there wondering which institu- 
tion will give them the most (the most friends, the most peace 
of mind, the most entertainment, the most stylish weddings or 
funerals) and require of them the least. A corollary of this is 
that most members of religious institutions are not so much 
believers in Christ or committed to God and his people, as 
people who feel warm toward the religious community. This 
means, in turn, that they are not seekers for ways in which the 
church or synagogue can better serve mankind, but rather want 
as little change as possible in their religious affiliations. After 
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all, change pervades the rest of their lives. Their children have 
declared the parents’ lives crass, materialistic, and mean, the 
president they elected has played footsie with Russia and China 
and resigned in the midst of scandal, their place in the world has 
been threatened and is threatened with every newspaper they 
read. Any pastor who thinks they are ready for radical changes 
on the Sabbath or Sunday must be blind and deaf. 

If the pastor is too rational, too much in tune with modern 
bureaucratic modes of thought, he may forget that many of his 
parishioners yearn for the old religious forms, the old rites, the 
old church building. One Scotsman, well placed in government 
service, confessed to me that he had given up on the church 
when two old churches in his village were forced to join into 
one, and the ones who had to abandon their building had taken 
the loss rather hard, reacting in something less than Christian 
love. His disappointment in their behavior only betrays a ra- 
tional, bureaucratic mind which cannot understand the attrac- 
tion of the sacred space which the old building represented. 
Unfortunately, highly placed church bureaucrats who make 
such decisions are also rational secularists (as well as Christians), 
and the attachment of the villager to the remnants of sacrality 
in his life makes no impression upon them. 

But were I pastor, priest, or rabbi, I would see some bright 
spots in this rather dark religious picture. First, every religious 
institution I know has a zealous group of believers who have 
experienced the power of what they believe in. I think this was 
much less true a decade or two ago. Then it was still possible to 
believe that church, society, and nation were one and that 
everyone who was anyone believed, and probably even partici- 
pated at some level, in religious affairs. But today such super- 
ficial, second-hand religion is possible for only a few, while 
many sensitive people have been thrust back upon life in such a 
way that they have either given up their religious affiliation or 
have experienced its power. After all, the synagogue did not 
begin with a group of Jewish businessmen in Lansing, Michigan, 
nor were the elders, deacons, vestrymen, and official boards of 
the downtown Lansing churches in Jerusalem at Pentecost. 
Both religions caught fire because men felt power—power when 
they turned to the mountain, or to Moses who had come from 
it; power in the temple when King Uzziah had died and every- 
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thing seemed lost; power when they listened to a young rabbi 
from Nazareth; power when he was gone and his spirit invaded 
their lives. Many people have found that power today, and 
others are hungry to feel it. This is a sign of hope. 

But that’s not all. David Martin’s “luxuriant theological un- 
dergrowth’” means that, even in a world where no coherent 
religious pattern is obligatory for most people, neither have 
people bought the myth that the universe is simply a causal 
mechanism. This is probably not because such a model has not 
been advertised sufficiently, but because they know intuitively 
that there is more, that the picture that B.F. Skinner, for 
example, wants to sell them is inadequate. So the possibility of 
being touched by the mysterious or the divine is not gone. 
Contrary to some theologians, I believe that is ground for hope. 

The religious leader has one opportunity denied anyone else: 
he is often called upon at the most serious points in people’s 
lives. When young people want to unite their lives, they may 
think little of the religious institution or the faith it represents, 
but they call on the clergyman nevertheless. This moment calls 
for the best the universe has to offer. Birth is also surrounded 
with religious rites. Most of all, death calls for the presence 
which may miraculousiy put meaning into the ultimate non- 
sense of human life. 

For many people still yearn for a coherent meaning-a sacred 
' universe—to put human life into perspective. Life together, 
birth, and especially death call for some sort of validation, 
some context in which these events can be enlarged and made 
meaningful. But few today dare promote such a meaningful 
universe. Marxism has fallen upon bad times philosophically, 
. although many still see it as the political solution for man’s 
societal problems. Existentialist philosophy is an attempt to 
embrace the absurdity and meaninglessness of the world, look it 
in the eye, and spit meaning upon it, be it only the isolated 
; meaning of one’s small acts and tiny triumphs. Both of these 
philosophies seem to have run their course in less than a 
century, victims of the efficiency of advancing technology 
which makes all human designs obsolete before they are placed 
in the showroom. But a coherence which is rooted in history 
and looks to the activity of God may yet have much to say even 
in a fragmented age such as ours. The second part of this book 
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is one man’s attempt to express an age-old faith in terms which 
make sense in our modern world, without capitulating to its 
ever changing thought-forms. I do not expect that such an 
expression will commend itself to everyone. The world is far 
too fragmented for that. But it may reach some who have felt 
the power of God and are trying to express it today to a world 
which needs to believe that the divine did not die in the 
grinding gears of clumsy machines, nor fall helpless into a 
computer to become one more unimportant datum in a world 
where all data are ultimately unimportant. 

With some reticence, I list also some of the actions I would 
undertake, based on the understanding outlined above of the 
world in which we live. First, admitting the power of privatiza- 
tion and pluralism, I would try to minister to diverse kinds of 
people within and outside the boundaries of the religious 
institution. The continued effort to maximize attendance at one 
weekly ceremony is not helpful when people apprehend reli- 
gious truth and experience religious power so differently. Are 
there those who would build their lives about the sacrament? 
Why should they not have at least the weekly opportunity, even 
if they are not Catholics? Are there those who speak with 
tongues? Why should they be forced to meet in a restaurant 
after hours? Such a ministry, I am convinced, needs the coop- 
eration of more than one church, but someone has to be the 
encourager. 

In addition to opening up the church for diverse kinds of 
celebration of the good news, a few pastors are needed as 
guidance counselors to the Jesus Movement. I think this is a 
very necessary but very difficult and statistically unrewarding 
kind of ministry. Partly because many young people feel mar- 
ginal to a society which forgets them during their college years 
(unless they cause trouble), and partly because church forms of 
worship are not satisfying to the more ecstatically oriented, 
most young people “into Jesus’ at my campus are not related 
in any way to local churches, even fundamentalist or Pente- 
costal churches. A prayer fellowship on a weeknight takes the 
place of Sunday worship, and those prayer groups frequently 
take place in houses where these young Christians live together 
in communes or coops. Unless I am mistaken, such Christian 
coops were nonexistent at our campus three years ago, while 
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now there must be twenty or thirty scattered about East Lan- 
sing alone. 

I think a pastor who accepts ecstatic forms of religious 
experience as genuine, whether or not he speaks in tongues 
himself, would find a real ministry to young men and women in 
these houses if he took the time to join them at least occasion- 
ally in their prayer fellowships and Bible studies. He would not 
be their leader or their theologian, nor would only one group be 
his flock. But he would make himself available to them, and 
they would know him as a fellow participant in the Christian 
life, as an adult Christian to whom they could turn in times of 
need. At present I find that these young Christians are vaguely 
aware of the age-parochialism of their existence but find few 
pastors or older Christian friends to relate to, with whom they 
can explore the larger dimensions of the religious life. A dozen 
years ago campus ministers could have stepped into this role, 
and a few on my campus are able to be of help to youthful 
Christians. But other ministers are bewildered by converted 
students, for they are not sure how to deal with faith in an age 
of secularization. The pastor who undertook such a ministry, 
even on a modest scale, might find it difficult to devote enough 
time to it, and the results would probably not show up in 
church on Sunday morning. But the ministry would still be 
valid and rewarding. 

This does not mean that the traditional ministry should be 
closed down. We do not know all there is to know about God’s 
Spirit working within our institutions and our liturgies, and 
most people probably still prefer something close to the tradi- 
tional. Were I a priest, I know I would have one Latin Mass 
every week, as well as one with guitars and folk songs. Were I a 
pastor in a Protestant church, I would emphasize the “big” 
service while at the same time working with other groups and 
other experimental services. The spirit is larger than the chan- 
nels we create. 

Furthermore, I would make a great deal of the high points— 
those serious points referred to a few pages ago—-where my 
ministry was sought. Any widely accepted world-view which 
may emerge to piece together the fragments of meaning people 
carry about today must make sense of life and death. To ignore 
or play down these solemn or joyful times is to neglect possibil- 
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ities of transcendent meaning for people in a secular age. They 
are not merely rites, but openings to transcendence. An elder in 
a nearby Presbyterian church recently asked with some asper- 
ity: “Why is it that people want us to bless their weddings and 
officiate at funerals, but have no need for the church in be- 
tween?” Whatever the complex reasons, secular man wants 
some hint of transcendence attached to these common events. 
And to whom else can he turn? 

I would also vow to stretch my mind, to avoid sclerosis of the 
learning capacities. My wife, who once served on a committee 
charged with recommending a new pastor for our church, said 
after a few months spent hearing unknown preachers, “You 
wouldn’t believe they’d had a new thought in years.” In a 
secular era religious groups cannot afford dullness and intellec- 
tual suicide. 

Further, in a world without coherent or inherent meaning for 
most people, I would keep testing my understanding of the 
meaning which my religious faith gives to or perceives in the 
world. Does its view of life, for example, enhance or inhibit 
human existence? Is its view of human nature naively opti- 
mistic? I would do this not because most people consciously 
work out a world-view, but because I cannot allow slipshod 
practice, unexamined tradition or superficial analysis to weaken 
whatever power religious faith has for secular men. For exam- 
ple, the Christian understanding of God is hard enough to make 
attractive to a “now” generation which has real problems with 
any kind of authority, and a priest only makes it worse if he 
equates God’s will with the latest bulletin from Rome. 

I would of course encourage the formation of small groups of 
all kinds: for study, prayer, social action, sensitivity, or any- 
thing else people want to get together about. Such groups, 
especially those that meet in homes, help build a sense of 
belonging which the world badly needs and which large worship 
services do not provide for everyone. In addition, I would 
develop some skills as a group leader, without buying any 
particular gospel of personal salvation through interpersonal 
encounter. 

Before I engaged in social action or spoke on social or 
political issues, I would first establish my trustworthiness with 
the people I serve. A persistent problem in sick parishes is that 
the pastor has rushed to do the bidding of the liberal intellec- 
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tual left without first allowing his people to know him as a real 
person. I remember one pastor who spent hours every week 
counseling people about problem pregnancies but at the end of 
a pastorate of several years still had not met many of his 
parishioners face to face. For too many people he was a round, 
distant face on Sunday morning. On the other hand, I have 
known a number of pastors who are able to work on the 
avant-garde of social action, not because their laymen agree 
with their views, but because they know and trust their pastors 
as serious and honorable men. Ordination confers many honors, 
but it does not automatically confer wisdom and trust. We need 
far fewer spiritual leaders whose pride in their own prophetic 
proclamations increases in direct proportion to the number of 
fellow believers they alienate by positions they have taken. 

Furthermore, I would try to work seriously at interchurch 
cooperation. No one church can serve the varied needs of 
people in our modern age. The consumer orientation of modern 
men makes competition rather than cooperation the urban 
church style. But if secularization proceeds much further and 
our differences from the secular world become really apparent, 
then we shall finally realize, and give more than lip service to, 
the conviction that what unites us is far stronger than the 
minutiae which divide us. 

Finally, I would do all in my power not to quench the Spirit. 
All the theology and all the committees and all the social 
analysis in the world are not as valuable to faith as a few people 
who have experienced the power the rest of us faintly believe 
in. I know that tongues, to give an example, may be a way Mrs. 
Smith cottons her ears against the ticking of the time bomb of 
neurosis in the depths of her personality. Secure for a while in 
this audible evidence of God’s closeness to her, she may ignore 
for a while longer her deep-seated feelings of inadequacy, or her 
hurt because loved ones have proven false. But tongues may also 
be a sign that God is close to Mrs. Smith, and may be curing her 
more completely than anyone else could. Rationalists, including 
most pastors and theologians, will want to stop the tongues and 
order the chaos which ecstatic experiences reveal to be yawning 
at our feet. But believers should expect God’s Spirit, and refrain 
from the cold condemnation, the icy refusal, and the itch to 
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Our analysis of the present state of religion in Western society 
has made it obvious that the religious believer must somehow 
learn to live with confidence in a world which does not reflect 
his values and which in the foreseeable future will move not 
toward religion but toward the elimination of whatever cultural 
traces of religion still exist in society. We can expect smaller 
congregations, fewer converts, and less public attention to reli- 
gion, I am convinced. But Part II is a positive statement, an 
attempt to sketch the outlines of a theology which will prove 
helpful to puzzled people in just such a world. If it isto prove 
helpful, it must respond to the following problems: 

(1.) It must help Christians to understand themselves as a 
minority in an increasingly secular world, while at the same 
time strengthening their hope in the providence and power of 
God. 

(2.) It must accomplish this without pleading for an arrogant 
exclusivism or denying that the Holy Spirit works in ways 
Christians may find hidden and puzzling. 

(3.) It must help believers in God learn how to think of God 
in a world permeated by trust in science as supreme truth- 
revealer. And it must do this without encouraging people to give 
up the God-concept, as some modern theologians have done, 
and conversely, without asking them to deny the truth-claims of 
natural science. The Christian message should not place a pre- 
mium on arrogance or ignorance. 

(4.) It must treat the problem of evil seriously, as it has not 
been treated by many preachers of the Christian religion. The 
“First Spiritual Law” of Campus Crusade for Christ might stand 
as a monumental theological disaster at this point: “God loves 
you and has a wonderful plan for your life.” But, asks any 
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reasonable person, does God love napalmed children in Viet- 
nam? Those born with mental deficiencies, condemned to live 
their entire earthly existence in impersonal institutions? Acci- 
dent victims who can never marry or live normally because of 
physical dismemberment or disfiguration? War veterans con- 
fined to wheelchairs the rest of their lives? What wonderful plan 
can there be for my life in a world as casually cruel as ours? 

(5.) Finally, it must assert human freedom while denying 
neither the activity of God nor the power of totalitarian govern- 
ments with sophisticated means of technological control and 
mental persuasion. Indeed, human freedom and creativity must 
be precious to any theology or ideology worthy of study or 
emulation in a world where our historical freedoms are vanish- 
ing, and some intellectual leaders are cheering their disappear- 
ance. 

The following pages are therefore offered as an outline of a 
theology which is both true to the gospel and acceptable ac- 
cording to scientific canons. Two colleagues and friends who are 
scientists, Jim Goatley and Len Isaacs, have helped me in this 
task over the past five years as we have jointly taught several 
courses on science and religion, though they may not endorse 
all of my conclusions. And the secular social scene is constantly 
lying behind these pages, a backdrop against which this his- 
torian wrestles with science, anthropology, and theology in an 
attempt to understand God and his world. 
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PART II 


Building a Theology 
for the Times 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
HOW TO MAKEA THEOLOGY: 


A Guide to Good Taste 


Writing a theology is a presumptuous undertaking. For one 
thing, the writer must assume that his own experience and his 
interpretation of that experience fit the experiences of others 
well enough that they will be helped, illumined, and strength- 
ened by his account. For another, any attempt to codify or 
systematize the buzzing complexity of life’s experiences and 
their interpretations inevitably means a narrowing of attention 
to a few items and the exclusion of much that might be 
pertinent. Finally, any interpreter runs the danger of believing 
that his language, logic, and pictures-that is, the symbols of 
reality which he uses-are the thing itself. He wants his language 
to point to the truth, but he must avoid belief in the language 
itself. One of the problems with Freud’s analysis of the human 
psyche into ego, superego, and id is that his disciples (and 
possibly Freud himself) immediately confused the metaphors— 
the “geography of the psyche’”’—with the actual state of that 
hidden and mysterious dynamism. This, I suppose, is the hidden 
“fundamentalism” in every system of thought, whether reli- 
gious or not. 

I don’t suppose most readers have any idea of how a theology 
is written. Is a string of Bible quotations a theology? Or do you 
start with the world as we know it? If you start with the world, 
then what aspect of that world is most important-—political 
concerns, threats to institutional religion, ecstatic religious ex- 
periences, or what? What I propose to do is to open up the 
mysteries of theology-writing by comparing it with a non- 
mysterious undertaking, making a salad. The reader is warned, 
however, that he may lose his taste for salad. 

I hope that after reading this chapter the faithful reader will 
be able to pick up a book about theology and tell what 
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ingredients went into its making. I will first describe the ingredi- 
ents which go into theological concoctions, and then point out 
a few of the ways in which those ingredients are mixed to make 
particular kinds of theology—each with its own main ingredient, 
seasoned with others to produce different treats. Just as watch- 
ing a cook throw the salad together makes clear why it tastes 
the way it does, so attention to what the theologian puts into 
his work will help explain why it comes out the way it does. 

First, then, the ingredients. They are only four in number, 
and are as easy to remember as lettuce, onion, garlic, and 
tomato. In older days the primary one was the tradition of the 
gospel, which includes both the Bible and the various ways 
earlier Christians have tried to understand its message for their 
own times. A few years ago it would have been necessary to 
distinguish the Bible from ancient confessions, creeds, legends, 
church pronouncements, and the like, and it still may be helpful 
to assess the weight given to each by Protestant and Catholic or 
Orthodox theologians. But they cannot be clearly untangled, as 
a reading of Karl Barth makes clear. (Barth, a Swiss who died 
several years ago, was, with Paul Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, 
one of the three great theologians of the period running roughly 
from 1930-1965). Although that most Protestant of theologians 
proclaimed a theology of the Word (that is, one in which the 
gospel tradition was the basic ingredient), yet he had to wrestle 
in almost endless fine print with what the church had said about 
and done with that Word in centuries past. So while a separa- 
tion can be made-the Incarnation is taught in the Bible, the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin only a tradition in a sec- 
ondary or derivative sense-yet few theologians are writing 
about the “glories of Mary” these days, while a clear preference 
for the Bible is found in theologies tossed together by modern 
Catholic theologians. So this tradition of the gospel—an attempt 
to make clear and be faithful to ancient biblical and confes- 
sional standards—can be seen in many theologies, but particu- 
larly in those with ties to Karl Barth and, behind him, to the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The second ingredient is the leaven of secular categories. 
(Purists who may say that leaven does not belong in salads are 
ruled out of order and out of the kitchen!) I wanted to say 
philosophical categories, since those have in the past been the 
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kind used most often-Roman Catholics used Aristotle and 
Protestants used Kant and Hegel. But a broader term is needed 
in a day when the last word from Esalen Institute or the most 
recent broadside from the radical left is regarded by some as 
genuine theological material. 

The third ingredient is one we shall call ordinary experience. 
No theologian can be entirely deaf to the common experiences 
of average people in his culture, so a theologian of the Word 
cannot merely repeat the Bible but must use analogies to show 
that what he is writing about makes some sense to the average 
reader he wants to attract or inform. Now it is sometimes hard 
to know whether you are getting ordinary experience or a 
secular category (our second ingredient) in the mixture you are 
reading. For instance, I read a book recently in which a minor 
theologian said that the “youth culture’”’ must be understood as 
the guide for writing theology today. (He meant the loving, 
feeling, “greening”’ facets of that culture, not homicidal Man- 
sonites or committed Jesus People, of course.) He may mean 
that the thought-forms of the counterculture they are supposed 
to represent constitute a new intellectual ingredient, a secular 
category, which the theologian must make the theological sal- 
ad’s main ingredient. Or he may mean only that youth’s experi- 
ence is the ordinary experience of modern men, and theologians 
must try to speak to it. (You may think that my hesitancy here 
disproves my thesis that by watching what’s put into a theology 
you can understand and appreciate it better. Rather, it simply 
shows either that the writer mixed his theology carelessiy— 
which is my belief-or that he was too fast and subtle for this 
theologian-watcher.) 

The fourth ingredient is an odd one, omitted by most theo- 
logians, which we may call religious experience. This is a tough 
one to analyze, since it may mean something wild and ecstatic 
like the gift of tongues or the calm, continuous assurance of 
some people that God is dependable. In the Middle Ages the 
latter may have been the ordinary experience of Europeans, but 
in our secular age this is not so. Some of us were reared in 
churches that did not stress-indeed, barely tolerated-religious 
experience. Such people may not know what to make of senti- 
ments like “the touch of his hand on mine” or “visions of 
rapture now burst on my sight”’; nor be turned on by “put your 
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hand in the hand of the Man who stilled the water.” And yet 
the evidence shows that vital religion cannot long continue as 
rite and dogma alone. Some persons, at least, must experience 
ecstasy for faith to stay alive. 

All right, there they are, our four ingredients: the tradition of 
the gospel, secular categories, ordinary experience, and religious 
experience. Let's observe a few mixtures, just to get the hang of 
it. As I wrote earlier, it is the Barthians who emphasize the 
Word of God, our first ingredient. They reject any attempt to 
mix in secular categories, arguing that when theologians in the 
past have tied religious faith to some philosophy, the theology 
has been rejected when the philosophy went out of date. If you 
use Hegel you soon end up tying the gospel to the myth of 
progress, to cite one example, which runs pretty much counter 
to the New Testament and (people are now realizing) to any 
ordinary reading of history. A lay theologian who writes the- 
ology with the gospel tradition uppermost (when he writes 
theology rather than savage social critiques) is Jacques Ellul, 
whom we have discussed in Chapter Eleven. His Meaning of the 
City, which labels the city man’s greatest idol to himself, is a 
recent example of a theology in which the biblical tradition is 
the main ingredient. Followers of modern novels might agree 
with me that John Updike’s stories carry a conviction that the 
lack of this ingredient is the great sorrow and sin of modern 
‘man. If you like Updike straight, read Rabbit, Run; if you 
prefer pornography with your theology, read Couples. The 
abandoned state of modern autonomous men who hear no 
life-giving Word is the same in both, and the hapless, bewildered 
clergy in his novels have no idea where to find help or healing. 

Theological cuisines based heavily on secular categories are 
many and varied, and I can offer only a glimpse. Paul Tillich, 
for example, answered the sense of meaninglessness many mod- 
erns share by presenting the gospel hitched to idealistic philos- 
ophy (Courage To Be; Systematic Theology, Vol. I). John Cobb 
(A Christian Natural Theology; God and the World), Schubert 
Ogden (Reality of God), and Ian Barbour (Issues in Science and 
Religion, Part III) pour in lots of Whitehead’s process philos- 
ophy and mix it with the gospel tradition. A problem with both 
Tillich and the process servers is that the amateur reader may 
find their philosophical categories shredded and tough. At the 
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other end of the kitchen, death-of-God theologians have used 
secular categories provided by existentialism, language analysis, 
or Hegel and Nietzsche (Paul van Buren’s Secular Meaning of 
the Gospel combined the first two, while in The Gospel of 
Christian Atheism Thomas Altizer poured in the latter heady 
brew). Their concoctions received great early notices (their 
salad days!), but later gourmets have pronounced them flat and 
tasteless. Modern man has a discouraging tendency to develop a 
jaded palate before he has been served a main course. 

The reader must be warned against lumping all these theo- 
logians together as if he were tossing together similar theologies. 
They are not similar. All they share is a propensity for making 
secular categories their main component, or at least pouring lots 
of it in the mix. Some give up on the gospel tradition entirely 
(like a chef’s salad without lettuce), while others try to make 
that tradition stand out as even more flavorful by their use of a 
secular category as a major ingredient. 

The hardest ingredient to measure is ordinary experience. Itis 
also unstable, and different cooks employ it in different ways. 
C.S. Lewis, for example, used to combine it with a rather 
secular logic to woo unbelievers to the gospel tradition. Lang- 
don Gilkey, a brilliant Methodist layman, tries to analyze the 
way people talk about their ordinary experiences to show the 
unconscious sense of purpose, hope, and meaning our talk 
contains. This leads, he argues, to a new basis from which to 
proclaim theism in an agnostic age. Here ordinary experience is 
subjected to a secular category, a philosophical grinding called 
“phenomenology,” which shucks off the surface husks of ordi- 
nary experience to get at the fruit below. The purpose is to set 
people on the way toward the gospel tradition. The only one of 
our four ingredients Gilkey rejects is religious experience, which 
he believes is unusable in a secular age. Laymen not ready for 
his massive Naming the Whirlwind: the Renewal of God- 
Language, might try the gentle, humorous, simple use of ordi- 
nary experience in sociologist Peter Berger’s A Rumor of 
Angels. Same salad, but less of it and easier to digest. 

The last ingredient, readers will recall, is the one that I regard 
with suspicion. Religious experience is the cooking sherry of 
modern theological cuisine-just as good and just as dangerous. 
Cooks who rely on it too much are undependable, regardless of 
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how inspired they may be. Few first-rate theologians try to 
write theology with massive quantities of this stuff. William 
James tried it at the tum of the century in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience; everyone paid him homage and called his 
book a classic, and hurriedly tried to find other waysto make a 
good theology. Masters and Houston (not to be confused with 
the clinical sexologists, Masters and Johnson) have made a small 
effort on the basis of their experiments with drugs and medita- 
tion (Varieties of Psychedelic Experience). They walked into 
the kitchen and swigged the sherry, but they haven’t found the 
other ingredients and do not yet seem to have found a bowl to 
pour things in. 

There is a lot of religious experience going on these days, as 
Chapters Thirteen and Fourteen have testified. On campus we 
find Campus Crusade for Christ more successful than ever, the 
so-called “Jesus Movement’’ now appearing east of the land of 
sunshine and earth tremors, and a growing number of readers of 
books by Keith Miller, Bruce Larson, and other advocates of 
modern religious experience. So far theologians have left this 
ingredient in the cupboard with the deadly nightshade and 
arsenic. It may not be long, however, before many of their 
students will bring it with them to seminary, and the professors 
will need to question its absence from their own divine concoc- 
tions. 

A word in conclusion about the mixing bowl. You see, a 
great problem with modern man is that he has no adequate 
philosophy or even a good working set of priorities by which he 
decides what is true, what is real, or what is valuable in this 
pluralistic, chaotic, rootless age of ours. We may call this mental 
framework or world-view a “‘myth,’’ by which we mean not that 
it is untrue, but that it works like an old Greek or Indian myth 
to help man understand who he is, where he has been, where he 
is going, and how to get there. Since a myth is usually a story, 
we might say that what we need is a “‘metaphor,” since the- 
ology tries to speak about God and usually draws some sort of 
word picture. If you speak of God as “Father,” for example, 
you are using a word-picture, a metaphor, for the divine. The 
myth or metaphor is what I mean by the mixing bowl: the 
hardly conscious assumptions about the world, man, and the 
divine into which we pour our ingredients, whether we are 
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professional theologians or amateur seekers. Some theologians— 
usually theologians of the Word-assume that the old metaphors 
still work (God as a loving and just father, mankind as his 
children, the world their temporary home). Others reject the 
old conceptual framework and create a new one or use a secular 
one-for example, the myth of progress, the myth of political 
action as salvation, the myth of education as salvation, the 
myth of the global village. Others just pour out the ingredients 
and they run all over the table, since the cooks have rejected the 
old, battered bowl of classical Christianity (or orthodox 
Judaism) but have neglected to put a new one in its place. 
That’s why some modern theologies seem so formless, just 
pieces of this and that slithering in the salad oil of impulse on 
the flat tableland of secularity. 


A NOTE ABOUT JEWISH THEOLOGIANS 
A decade ago Jewish spiritual leaders usually denied that Juda- 
ism produced theologians, preferring to say that Judaism is a 
way of life, not an attempt to organize information about God 
and Israel. That has changed recently and some Jewish writers 
call themselves theologians, recognizing that in a pluralistic 
society where a way of life melts as easily as a codified belief, 
some sort of rigorous thinking about God from within the 
Jewish community is necessary. Therefore, we can call such 
glants as Martin Buber and Abraham Heschel theologians, as 
well as contemporaries like Eugene Borowicz, Emil Facken- 
heim, and the radical, death-of-God rabbi, Richard Rubenstein. 
Like their Christian counterparts, Jewish theologians range all 
the way from the inspired biblicism of Heschel to Rabbi Ruben- 
stein, who analyzes the failure of religion by tools provided by 
Freud and theologizes with secular categories borrowed imagi- 
natively from Camus and from Buddhism. The problem is the 
bowl. Presumably Jewish thought comes from the Jewish tradi- 
tion and speaks both to Jews trying to understand themselves 
and their history in a secular, pluralistic world and to non-Jews 
who are curious about the viability of that people and its 
thought-forms in a society which regards all particular people 
and all particular beliefs as archaic and irrelevant. Buber, it 
seems to me, was always securely rooted in the biblical tradi- 
tion, which he understood in a nonlegalistic, spirit-filled way 
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and which gave his writings a certain tinge of philosophical 
idealism. He was a prophet, attuned to the presence of God’s 
spirit, not a scribe attempting to ask how one can apply the law 
in today’s world. Contemporary Jewish theology seems to be 
dominated by two problems. The first is the horror of the 
holocaust, the murder of over five million Jews in Europe in the 
thirties and forties. How can God be Lord of history and yet 
have acquiesced in the death of so many of his chosen people? 
The other problem is the continuing one of pluralism, of Juda- 
ism’s existence as a believing minority in a Christian or secular 
world. 

I do not believe a non-Jew has either the duty or the right to 
enter these discussions except as they confront him as a Chris- 
tian who shares some of the same tradition. Israel’s continuing 
sense of being “chosen” by God does impinge on Christian 
belief and will be touched on later in the chapter on election. 
Certainly it is a prickly metaphor, exasperating to the gentile, 
yet containing a dash of historical plausibility. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION: 


Four Metaphors 


It is time we looked more carefully at our second theological 
ingredient, the secular categories which theologians often enlist 
to help dress up the faith in hopes it will “sell.”’ (Consumerism 
operates even in the theologian’s study!) Of all the secular 
categories, the method and content of the natural sciences are 
the chief competitors with Christianity for the minds of men 
and are thus likely candidates for use in making a theology. 
Indeed, the success of the natural sciences is so great that 
ideologies such as Marxism and Freudian psychoanalysis try to 
press their rather dubious claim to be scientific in order that 
their proponents may believe them more firmly and potential 
converts may be assured that they are buying something with 
the scientific seal of approval. 

I suspect that for many modern educated people a kind of 
scientism is the mixing bowl, the seldom-thought-about philos- 
ophy against which the rest of their thought-world is measured. 
Even if it is not-and surely everyone has priorities to which 
science does not pretend to speak-yet faith-assertions are often 
measured against science’s methods and discoveries and found 
wanting. 

I think there can be little doubt that the reason why science 
constitutes the chief challenge to a religious or theological 
understanding of the world is the overwhelming success that 
science has had in its arguments with traditional religious con- 
cepts. A major argument of this book is that other factors have 
been extremely important in the secularization of our globe, 
with the industrial process chief among the agents which melted 
the sacred cosmos of our ancestors. Nevertheless, for educated 
people, the ability of science to discover truth while theology 
defends its errors is a chief intellectual stumblingblock to belief. 
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History records a number of battles between science and the- 
ology, and in each of these the religious point of view has had 
to retreat, compromise, or put up increasingly futile, jerry-built 
battlements in its desperate fight to stave off total defeat. 


BATTLES FAROFF AND LONG AGO 

We shall look at only two of these battles, ignoring the skir- 
mishes about lesser or less-clear issues (e.g., with the Freudian 
geography of the psyche). We begin with the origins of the 
scientific epoch in the work of Copernicus and Galileo his 
publicist, and its culmination in the discoveries of Newton. 
Everyone is familiar with the work of these men, and a brief 
resume should be sufficient to show their impact on religious 
thought. Copernicus, in his attempts to update the old Julian 
calendar which had gotten ten days behind the seasons, decided 
early in the sixteenth century that calibrations would be easier 
to figure if he assumed that the earth revolved around the sun, 
rather than using the traditional common-sense method of cal- 
culating periodic epicycles (cycles within the larger circuits) of 
the various heavenly bodies in their march about the planet 
, Earth, the presumed center of the universe. In the next century 
Galileo, in addition to his own work with motion and astron- 
omy, argued strongly for the Copernican view that the sun was 
the center of the observable universe but was finally forced to 
recant by the Church. However, his submission could not 
change the facts. The earth was reduced from its former glory as 
center of all universal attention to being merely the third ball 
out from the blazing center of things, and man’s exalted posi- 
tion was reduced correspondingly. What Newton did was show 
* how the laws which bound earth to sun, moon to earth, and 
each thing to every other thing could be understood. In sum, 
Copernicus and Galileo argued that the earth and man were not 
so very important to the universe as the Bible seemed to suggest 
and as feudal Christianity validated in society. Newton showed 
that the whole heavenly system could be thought of as a giant 
machine held together by invisible but powerful forces of a 
physical nature operative through the ether of heavenly space. 
(That ether was an erroneous concept was not made clear until 
long afterward.) 

Theologically this did several things: it cast doubt upon the 
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accuracy of the biblical perceptions about the importance of 
man and his home in the divine scheme of things; and it tended 
to remove God from direct intervention in the operations of 
nature, since all that was required of him was that he construct 
the machine in the first place and put it to running. There is 
little or no need for divine intervention in the process once it is 
putting along smoothly. The result of such a picture of the 
universe was to remove God from the system and cast him in 
the role of divine architect or celestial watchmaker who does 
not stoop to intervene, even miraculously, in the mechanism he 
has made. I refer to the theological position called deism. But it 
is a short step from deism-which understands the need for a 
divine maker—to atheism, which regards an unnecessary God as 
perhaps no God at all. This is the import of the famous response 
of the French scientist La Place when Napoleon asked him 
what God’s role was in the system of nature: “I have no need of 
that hypothesis.”” Why need we imagine a creator of the ma- 
chine, our universe? Perhaps it has always just existed. 

But if Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton struck a blow to the 
sacred cosmos, the English scientist Darwin and his theory of 
evolution were much more destructive. The time was over a 
century and a half later, for Newton had written his major work 
in 1687 and Darwin did not publish till the eve of our Civil War, 
On the Origin of Species appearing in 1859. Newton, a layman, 
was religious enough to believe that his commentaries on the 
biblical Book of Revelation were more important than his 
scientific discoveries. Darwin, trained originally in theology, was 
interested in almost nothing but the processes of nature and 
their examination by scientific methodology. Again the scien- 
tific information is known to almost everyone: Darwin argued 
forcibly, by examples and logic, that the different kinds of 
living creatures populating the earth are the result of chance 
variations, some of which were better adapted to the environ- 
ment than others and so survived to reproduce and dominate. 
He lacked only a mechanism for the variations, a lack made up 
for by later discoveries about mutation in gene and chromo- 
some formation. 

It would be unfair and untrue to say that Darwin had no 
support from religious circles for his theory. For more than half 
a century there had been a segment of Christian society which 
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held a progressive and very optimistic view of historical change 
which tied in perfectly with Darwin’s scientific ideas. But on 
the whole his discoveries were understood to undermine the 
biblical teaching that God had made everything in a very short 
period of time and that the separate ‘“kinds” of creatures 
mentioned in the creation story in Genesis were special divine 
creations, most especially man himself. Darwin saw all of life as 
an unbroken progression from the simplest organism to com- 
plex man and saw no place for special divine intervention in the 
process. 

Without going into theological responses at any depth, it can 
be seen that Darwin has changed the Newtonian metaphor from 
that of an unchanging machine to that of a progressive, self- 
changing and self-perpetuating machine or perhaps organism. 
Progress is made in an unedifying manner captured most sharply 
by Tennyson’s phrase, “‘nature red in tooth and claw.” (More 
accurately, that survives which fits its niche in the environment 
best. Rabbits, we know, do better than wolves and incom- 
parably better than saber-tooth tigers.) Some found Darwin the 
final reason for pronouncing the end of theology, and atheism 
‚ proceeded apace. Others, correctly perceiving that science 
would destroy traditional religious and social world-views, 
stressed that his theory was only a theory, and demonic guess- 
_ work at that. Still others tried to accommodate God to this 
_ complex world-view as the one working through the changes of 
evolutionary history to bring about the emergence of a creature 
capable of responding to the divine in more and more appropri- 
ate ways. This “synergistic”’ (working together) view is a very 
common one in theological circles. Let us turn now to an 
- examination of theological approaches to the world-view of 
modern science and see if we can move a step toward a theology 
for a secular world, a world dominated intellectually by respect 
“for scientific discovery. 


FOUR METAPHORS DISCLOSE FOUR VIEWS 
The first two views will take little of our attention—not because 
they are not respectable views but because they are of little help 
to religious belief in a secular society. The first is outright 
atheism or unshakable agnosticism, where the universe is seen 
through the metaphor of a vast cause-and-effect, physio- 
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chemical mechanism, an accidental world with no purpose ex- 
cept the blind purpose of a machine, which is simply to func- 
tion. There is no room here for religious thought, unless religion 
be scorned as a desperate creation of man which shields him 
from an indifferent universe (as Freud asserted in Future of an 
Illusion). Occasionally people who believe this way betray in 
their speech or writing that they feel this mechanism is not 
quite mechanistic after all but has some sort of built-in purpose 
or even personality; their lack of intellectual rigor pulls them 
toward some sort of pantheism. But such aberrations from 
scientism are not our interest, for an accidental mechanism is 
just that—a mechanism without spirit, heart, or purpose. 

In this view the four ingredients of theology tossed out in the 
last chapter are pared to two, and those two are rigorously 
interpreted. The biblical tradition is scorned as irrelevant, and 
religious experience is labelled as misunderstood or aberrant 
ordinary experience, while secular thought itself must be rigidiy 
scientific at its base. A thoroughgoing behavioral psychology 
travels this path, at least in its Skinnerian version. But Marxian 
thought, which claims to be thoroughly scientific, seems to 
most outside observers scientific in its economic and social 
analysis but mythical in its prehistorical underpinnings and 
especially its future hopes. Here it reveals its rootage in biblical 
thought, which begins with myth and ends in apocalyptic pro- 
jections (the millennium, the New Jerusalem) but deals real- 
istically and empirically with the present. 

The second view, almost the opposite of scientism, holds that 
the observable cause-and-effect universe is merely the invention 
of human minds. Now this may be understood in an extreme 
way as denying objective validity to the universe. Sometimes 
Hindu or even Christian Science thought seems to veer in this 
direction. But usually people holding this view do not deny 
objective reality to the universe—it is there, in their view—but 
simply deny that our understanding of it has any necessary 
correlation with the way it is. For them the scientific metaphor 
of the cause-and-effect mechanism is only a handy tool for 
observation, and we might just as well replace it with another 
one except that we now have a habit of thinking that way. I 
think this is what Roszak means when he laments our subservi- 
ence to the “myth of objective consciousness’”’: we have become 
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enslaved to one particular projection from our minds, one 
particular perceptual framework, and we embrace that pro- 
jected picture of the universe as machine while rejecting other 
possible projections we could make if we would. Put in this less 
extreme form, the reader will see in a moment that this view is 
somewhat congruent with the two positions which will follow. 

From the extreme metaphors of universe-as-mechanism and 
universe-as-unprovable-projection, we turn to two views which 
are more common within Western theology today. The first of 
these comprises various attempts to preserve the scientific point 
of view and yet mix the theistic in with it. (I say theistic rather 
than Christian or Jewish because such views concentrate pri- 
marily on how we can understand God’s interaction with the 
natural world, so that the Christ-event or Israel’s peoplehood is 
deliberately left out while this effort is going on.) Begin by 
imagining the vast universe as an orchestra. Then think of God 
as both orchestra leader and writer of the scores that various 
musicians play, and you have an approximation of the meta- 
phor which such thinkers are working with. However, we must 
also grant autonomy to some of the musicians to depart from 
the score if this view is to hold together, for both evolutionary 
history and human history show that some species or events or 
people play such dissonances that they are destroyed while the 
larger beat of life goes on. 

The French theologian and paleontologist, Jesuit Father 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, is probably still the best representa- 
tive of this effort. Most others who think in this direction either 
do so scientifically with Teilhard or cross the boundaries into 
philosophy and work with a similar model provided by Alfred 


“ North Whitehead. Teilhard tried to achieve a synthesis of sci- 


ence and religion by showing that evolutionary history has a 


direction. The direction is toward the increased complexity of 


matter, which produces or is accompanied by increase in “soul” 
or “psychic energy” or “the within of things” or “conscious- 
ness.” These terms are used interchangeably. For example, a 
dog has a more complex nervous system than a frog and 
correspondingly has more consciousness. For Teilhard, God 
seems to have two roles: (1.) he is the Point Omega or End 
toward which global self-consciousness is heading; (2.) but he is 
somehow-and it is not clear how-involved within the process 
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of evolutionary change itself. Teilhard adopted a strictly scien- 
tific explanation for evolutionary change-mutation, chance 
variation, survival of the most fit for the environment—but in, 
with, and under it all he saw God at work, correcting, maintain- 
ing, increasing the supply of consciousness on this globe as the 
physical complexity of its creatures increased as well. For 
Teilhard, the end product-self-consciousness or reflexive con- 
sciousness in man—was worth all the eons of patient work, the 
dead ends such as dinosaurs (matter is not lost, after all), and 
the present risky situation of that fragile biped who knows that 
he knows. Evolution is finally conscious of itself on earth in 
man and will begin to converge now on God as Point Omega, 
the conductor and writer of the immensely complicated score 
which is being played even as it is being written. 

In this theology a secular scientific category, evolution, has 
become the major ingredient in the theological enterprise. The 
gospel tradition has a diminished role, but it does provide us 
with the major term for God, Omega. And in Teilhard’s per- 
sonal life that tradition was very important. It influenced the 
way he lived his life, I believe, more than the way he thought 
his life. Ordinary experience is not emphasized in Teilhard’s 
work, and religious experience seems best understood as consist- 
ing in occasional glances of understanding between the con- 
ductor and some of the players who are specially tuned or, 
perhaps, turned in his direction. It is possible for a kind of 
mysticism to be part of this way of thinking. The God who is 
located not out in space but forward into time is also patiently 
helping us rewrite the score of our own lives. Teilhard seemed 
to live in the continual presence of God (see his Divine Milieu) 
amidst study, exploration (he was a paleontologist), imprison- 
ment (by the Japanese in China during World War Two), and 
rejection (by the Catholic hierarchy). 

A final way of looking at the relationship between scientific 
and religious thought is that of the theologians who stress the 
gospel tradition to the exclusion of other ingredients. Such 
thinkers neither affirm nor deny divine involvement in the 
natural world but regard it as irrelevant to theological thought 
or religious faith. God is simply not examinable or explainable 
on scientific terms. This does not negate the value of science 
but renders it an inappropriate medium for divine revelation or 
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human theologizing. I suspect that such theologians are uneasy 
with the way others pick and choose from nature in order to 
arrive at knowledge of God. One can hear them ask, “What does 
the demise of the mighty dinosaurs tell us of God? Or the 
disappearance of our cousin Neanderthal man? Might we not get 
from evolution some portrait other than a picture of God as 
Father and Judge, and rather decide that he is a rascally Tyrant 
of the first order? God has not bidden us to find him in the 
stones and bones, but in the history of his dealings with the 
people Israel and particularly in Jesus of Nazareth.” 

According to this theology, God has awakened in the human 
heart some understanding of who he is by stirring the imagina- 
tion of certain men (prophets) to contemplate their own his- 
tory. The only way we can meet God is to open ourselves to 
what they have written and thereby find the key to open our 
hearts to God’s Spirit. Science is free to go its own way without 
fear that God may be hiding in the interstices of matter or 
spooking the electrons as they wheel about the minute space of 
their atomic orbit. 

Here the metaphor that occurs to me is of a householder who 
built a residence long ago, but considers the people in it of 
vastly more importance than the house. If those people want to 
get to know their householder, there is a much more direct way 
than by studying the house itself. The householder wants to 
know them, is constantly with them, and will welcome them 
face to face to a better home when they are finished with this 
one. This is not to say that study of the house is not worth- 
while. After all, the householder did make it-though he’s in it 
only as an artist is in his painting-and it’s up to those who live 
in it to care for it. But that is not the way one finds the owner. 
In this theological metaphor, the householder’s past career is of 
only minor importance to his children. A number of scientists 
who are believers adopt this view. It gives the scientist freedom 
to explore the unknown without fear that he is profaning the 
sacred. He thinks that the residence God has built for his 
creatures on earth-and probably elsewhere in the universe-is 
worth studying for its intrinsic mystery. 

Where does that leave us? All these positions with their 
different metaphors are-perhaps unfortunately-attractive to 
me. The first and the last have the advantage of leaving science 
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to the scientist, but the disadvantages of assuming that there is 
no God, or that God has pretty narrow interests. God as 
orchestra leader and score writer does better with human his- 
tory than with the emergence of different lower creatures 
throughout evolutionary history on earth, since presumably 
creatures without free will should not have been able to make 
the grievous mistakes evolutionary history seems to display for 
us. (We shall speak of freedom and evil later, however, in ways 
which may make this more palatable.) The problem with the 
second metaphor, that our minds have simply invented the 
cause-and-effect universe-—a view which the reader with some 
knowledge of philosophy will identify as a variation on oriental 
world-views or philosophical idealism-—is that it exalts human 
imagination to the point of denying scientific objectivity or 
realism. Most scientists do not think they have merely arrived at 
a satisfying way of regarding the physical universe but maintain 
they have actually and really discovered something about the 
way it is. Still, that position helps remind us that it is possible 
to be so wedded to one way of regarding life that great parts of 
life are disregarded since they do not easily fit the cause-effect 
pattern. This, again, is simply a secular, scientific fundamental- 
ism. The archetypal and mythological, the nonrational and 
inexplicable, telepathy and poltergeists may finally be of more 
importance to secular man than the rational and analytical. 
However, it is certainly true that secular man is now prejudiced 
in favor of the scientific and rational, often to the neglect of his 
personal wholeness. 
This leaves us, then, still in search of a metaphor. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
IN SEARCH OF A METAPHOR 


I have already argued that men understand their world by way 
of metaphors-metaphors which become so much a part of 
thinking that, like the spectacles on this myopic, they are 
looked ‚through but seldom seen. To use an example from 
Professor David Edge of the University of Edinburgh: it is evi- 
dent that there never would have been Freudian psychology had 
there not first been the steam boiler to provide the metaphor—a 
metaphor already in widespread use before Freud parlayed it so 
skillfully and convincingly into a new way of looking at man. 
We let off steam and bottle up our frustrations, both caused by 
the hot flame (the id) burning out of sight below. The boiler 
itself (the ego) is apt to blow up rather than transfer power into 
action if the lid (the superego) is on too tight—a situation which 
can be detected by noting trickles or puffs of escaping steam in 
dreams, Freudian slips, and odd and irrational behavior of all 
kinds. So the pressure must be kept at the right level, neither so 
high that the boiler explodes (psychosis), nor so low that 
lethargy and apathy replace drive (the death instinct). And 
whatever happens, the pressures from the id cannot be allowed 
_ to escape, or the twin libidinous drives of sex and aggression 
could destroy those around. Always there must be the correct 
relation between the flame of the id and the valves which allow 
it to be vented, so that the boiler (the ego, the conscious self) 
can transmit power adequately to the engine. Such a schematic 
way of looking at the human animal would be impossible 
without the metaphor of the steam engine. 

Or, since Freud seems to be falling from fashion today, we 
can look briefly at another metaphor for the human being 
which is growing increasingly common in our speech and our 
way of regarding ourself: that of the computer. We label as 
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“input” that long process of child-rearing, education, and social- 
ization; and the behavior which follows we term “output.” We 
give rewards for certain behavior (3.5 grades, prizes, all-state 
basketball recognition) and penalties for other behavior (0.0 
grades, appearances in juvenile court), and we call those rewards 
and penalties “feedback.” I have a friend who keeps saying, “T’ll 
have to program myself for that tomorrow.” Or, “I wasn’t 
programmed to handle a job like that.” And, in protest (indeed 
in protest against our own metaphor) we say, “I am a human 
being: do not fold, spindle, or mutilate,”” when we know full 
well that only inanimate objects receive such careful treatment, 
not the humans they inform on. 

But we are trying to find a metaphor for the God who relates 
to a world of free persons but also to a universe which is largely 
a causal mechanism. Our metaphor must be able to focus insight 
and meaning not only on the historical world of man, but to 
some extent on that long evolutionary history of about two 
billion years before man came on the scene, as well as the 
previous thirteen billion years or so when our expanding uni- 
verse may have exploded out in cosmic creation, unimaginable 
eons in which matter and energy had no freedom for choice and 
self-direction. 

We should not ignore the metaphors used already in the 
historical religions. The Bible often expresses the relationship 
between God and man in twin metaphors such as lord of armies 
(El Shaddai) and Israel his army, the lawgiver and the law- 
abiding people, covenant maker and covenant people, lover and 
bride, husband and adulterous wife, shepherd and flock, or 
redeemer and released captives. With Christianity one of those 
biblical metaphors becomes dominant: that of the father and 
his children. But other images still have force and on occasion 
even rob the dominant metaphor of its strength. I have in mind 
some of the less helpful ones such as Lord of armies and 
warriors of Christ, or vengeful judge and helpless victims. In 
Islam God seems more like an oriental potentate—tyrant and 
Judge, than most of us can accept. His decree, Kismet or Fate, is 
absolute for his people. In Hinduism the Wheel of Karma, 
perhaps modeled after the water wheel, is a perfect metaphor 
for a society where there is movement without change. It may 
not be of much use today when men want freedom, economic 
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security, “progress,” and a measure of self-determination for 
which the inexorable turning of that wheel of death does not 
leave room. 

If the Moslem metaphor does not delight us, and the Hindu 
one seems to fade against the background of a secular society, 
what shall we say-of the metaphors of our two great religions? 
The chosen people metaphor of Judaism has been in retreat ever 
since Napoleon agreed that Jews could be citizens of France, 
although Hitler and minor hitlers the world over have made sure 
that the metaphor could not die out entirely. If not chosen by 
God, they have certainly been a chosen target. 

Christian metaphors for God have not worn well in secular 
society. The industrial process has made those which picture a 
God of ..nature obsolete and quaint. Neither God as shepherd 
nor God as destroyer-both common metaphors drawn from 
rural life-carry much freight today. Indeed, all God-figures 
weaken in a pluralistic’society where belief in the transcendent 
one is not shared by all. Awareness of unbelief weakens belief 
and the metaphors of belief. The father image, which I have 
called the chief metaphor in Christianity, has been weakened by 
our present knowledge of the eons of evolutionary history when 
God had no children in the sense we have understood that word. 
And the problem of evil in a world made and governed by a 
; loving Father is one we must come back to later. The metaphor 
of God as judge is helped neither by our modern optimism 
about the goodness of man nor by our secular psychologies, 
which explain behavior which a former age would have judged 
harshly by looking to problems of childhood and environment. 
And in a day when most of us believe without cant that all men 
_ are brothers, the picture of God as judge of the heathen search- 
ing for material to burn in Hell does not commend itself. 
Moreover, as was mentioned earlier, many men believe that man 
really does dominate his own life, and any sense of dependence 
on an outside power is foreign to this understanding of human 
freedom, dignity, and power. Uneasiness with father-depen- 
dence, with a lingering sense of the presence of the holy, may 
help explain why some intellectuals drift toward an Eastern, 
nonpersonal, intellectual construct for God. 

And last in our catalogue of problems that secular societies 
raise for metaphors about the divine is the real problem that 
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most of those metaphors have leaned heavily toward God’s 
transcendence, his beyondness or otherness, although classical 
Christian theology and Hasidic Jewish thought have equally 
stressed God’s indwelling or immanence. The reason that we 
have not stumbled upon good metaphors of immanence is that 
the outside visible world is the raw material from which we 
make our metaphors. The world within or underneath us or 
invisible to us seems not to be fruitful soil for metaphor. C.S. 
Lewis tells of alady acquaintance who had been taught to think 
of God as pure force operating within the entire universe, but 
the only picture she could get was of a vast, gray tapioca 
pudding, and she hated tapioca pudding. Where a metaphor of 
immanence is required, we fall back on metaphors drawn from 
the outside, objective world. 

A physician friend tells me that the old metaphors turn him 
off so much that only nonmetaphorical hymns satisfy his mind 
when he sings. His favorite is, “Spirit of God, Descend Upon My 
Heart.” Indeed, of all the metaphors for divine indwelling, those 
dealing with spirit-rooted in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words 
for air and breath-are the most biblical. They use the image of 
a substance which pervades everything everywhere, not one like 
that of the father which seems easily locatable. We cannot 
escape this problem, and our inability to think of the submicro- 
scopic world through any metaphor except the half-truth of a 
tiny planetary system probably illustrates that we are indeed 
helpless to picture that which is “within” by any other meta- 
phors than those drawn from outside. 

The metaphor I shall put forward tentatively is that of the 
orchestra. I see problems with it, and the reader may find more. 
It will be viewed from three perspectives. I will not set out three 
systematic approaches, but I want the reader to be aware that 
we are trying to picture (1) deity, (2) the world, and (3) 
humanity with the aid of this metaphor.! 


The metaphor of a growing, developing organism might be 


"Herbert Butterfield, historian of science, in his Christianity and History is the 
originator of this metaphor, so far as Iam aware. The reader may want to read pages 
93-112 to see how Butterfield tries to understand human history as a musical score 
written by God for players who are free to play it wrongly. 
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better applied to the universe, for modern science has taught us 
no longer to think of the universe as dead, cold, or static. But 
the orchestral metaphor implies separate activities by different 
groups and individuals; it implies dissonance which is not always 
resolved as the orchestra plays along; it means great ability and 
average ability side by side, instruments which play only one 
note and violins which play with brilliance and virtuosity. It 
also implies that there are separate scores given the various 
instruments to play within which there is considerable room for 
individual interpretation. I believe the universe must ultimately 
make sense even if in the midst of it there is great confusion. 
Certain kinds of music cease to be played, to the detriment of 
the total piece. Players even drop their instruments and write 
their own music, or grab wands and pretend to be conductors, 
whole banks of musicians following them without regard to the 
rest of the musicians and the total composition. 

The metaphors in use today, of the world as simply a mecha- 
nism, of man as steam-boiler or computer, see man and the 
world as products. But man has a hand in his own development. 
The musician or player metaphor for man better fits my under- 
standing of man in the universe for several reasons: 

(1.) It introduces the Hindu sense of each creature’s dharma 
or pathway: not all are equally equipped for every instrument. 

(2.) It conveys the sense of each “doing his own thing” in 
concert with the whole universe of players, from the simplest 
crystal to the largely unknown galactic expanses beyond our 
ken and beyond our reach. 

(3.) It gives a sense of harmony with nature: “Let all that 
lives and breathes, praise the Lord!” (Psalm 150) 

(4.) It presents the real possibility of failure-of instruments 
which fall mute and players who refuse to play, of a symphony 
which becomes weak and ragged. It may be that the orchestra- 
tion of our tiny section of the universe is running out, that the 
freedom given to certain instruments has been used in such a 
way that harmony will never again be possible, unless the 
Conductor steps in to do something drastic. 

(5.) There is a sense of purpose about this metaphor, both 
individual and communal. 

(6.) And there is the sense that the symphony must someday 
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come to an end—not, we hope, the ragged, confused, bleating 
end presented as a possibility above but a mighty, unimaginably 
exciting crescendo. 

God in this metaphor is both conductor (transcendent) and 
writer and rewriter of the score (immanent). One might not 
want to use the word “omnipotent” for the conductor. After 
all, not everyone is following his baton, and his work at rewrit- 
ing fouled-up scores is more like that of a father working with 
his children, and more fitting the biblical revelation, than is 
usually suggested by omnipotence. The conductor is omnis- 
cient, however, for he knows the final crescendo and his ear 
is always attuned to what each instrument is playing. For 
surely he did not plan from the beginning the weird solo 
performances we read of in the newspapers each day or 
the tragic notes which seem not a part of the original score, but 
which must be rewritten or harmonized. To illustrate, it 
seems evident that the conductor would not write in a battle 
between the first and second violins which wrecks one section 
and decimates the other. But should such a battle arise—because 
would-be conductors persuade the musicians to take their eyes 
from the score and the real conductor—then the conductor as 
rewriter of the score would have to take that heap of ugly 
music, lit by a few sparkles of beauty (there is some beauty 
even in an action as ugly as war), and connect it with what 
preceded and what might follow, gradually building back into 
the kind of music he wants. Certainly a tiny bit of good came 
from our world wars, but how small the good when compared 
to the ugliness, horror, and death which we rained down upon 
our heads. 

Let us look briefly at some apparent weaknesses of my 
model. First, some criticisms offered from the nontheistic but 
friendly perspective of some of my students: 

(1.) Maybe there really is no conductor, only players. 

(2.) Could there not be a score without a writer? 

(3.) As a player, I would not want to be forced to please 
anyone but myself and, if it does not preclude pleasing myself, 
my fellow players. No outside conductor need audition. 

(4.) Why are some players given the best parts? Is the con- 
ductor fair? 


+ 
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(5.) Would a score-writer really give up on whole sections of 
the orchestra (giant reptiles, Neanderthal man)? 

(6.) Perhaps a giant metronome rather than a living conduc- 
tor really gives the beat for this orchestra of life. Maybe the 
universe has its own rhythm. 

(7.) The individual does not get explained very well by this 
metaphor. Even the otherwise inadequate images of the steam- 
boiler or computer give a better account. 

But orthodox critics-of whom I have several-will have dif- 
ferent objections to this attempt to introduce a different 
metaphor to make theism understandable in our secular society. 
Here are a few which come to mind: 

(1.) It is weak on omnipotence: the conductor conducts but 
not everyone follows. 

(2.) It is weak on omniscience: if the conductor knows only 
the final crescendo, can he really follow the individual players? 
What if they destroy the music so completely that the crescen- 
do which he has planned can never be played? 

(3.) It is weak on communication: how does the individual 
player relate to such a conductor? He seems too weak, too 
human, and probably couldn’t hear you praying above the noise 
of the music. 

(4.) Where is Christ? First violin? Can there be a conductor 
incarnate? Certainly that’s not a picture which fits the classical 
theological tradition very well. Or is he the faithful player who 
communicates through the score with the writer, has his eye on 
the conductor’s baton, plays neither ego-tripping arpeggio of his 
own writing nor false pianissimo when the score reads triple 
forte, and whom jealous section leaders skewered on their 


- facsimile of the conductor’s baton? 


The imaginative reader, whether fellow Christian or not, can 
see possibilities of understanding God which this metaphor 


' excludes. Some possibilities are excluded in its expanded form 


worked out in the following two chapters, because I believe 
they are inimical to faith. Others may be included. Among the 
excluded is a currently popular picture of deity as ““mindless 
creativity,”’ a creative force found everywhere in the universe, 
bursting out without rhyme or reason or purpose. (Olaf Sta- 
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pledon, Oxford philosopher and science fiction writer, limns 
this dark metaphor in his Star Maker.) But the more traditional 
metaphors of God as Reason, God as Power, or even God as 
Love are not explicated well in this metaphor as presently 
drawn. Indeed, a scientist colleague, Jim Goatley, says that in 
its present form it seems to him more like God the Pin-Ball 
Machine Player, who tries to make the balls in his game reach 
the high-score pockets but will settle for less. His own efforts to 
direct their progress are limited by the “tilt”” mechanism he 
built into the game, so that he can do certain things but not 
others to help man along. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
CREATIVITY AS METAPHOR 


The orchestra metaphor is certainly not a complete one. But for 
the time being I shall keep it as an attempt to order our 
understanding of the universe, of man, and of God. There are 
many holes in it, and like all metaphors it obscures some parts 
of the whole while it calls attention to others. Of course all 
metaphors fail in the final analysis to do justice to complex 
phenomena. Look at our metaphors for the social order (orga- 
nızation models, army and boating metaphors, body meta- 
phors), for subatomic structure (planetary and wave models), or 
for the Western concept of God (Father, Judge, General). All 
* illuminate; all fall short. If you press a physicist about the 
metaphors he has taught us to use in describing the atom, he 
may talk of the wave model as complementary to the planetary 
s model, and if you say-as you have every right-that the two 
sound contradictory rather than complementary, he may finally 
throw up his hands and say: “Well, both are verifiable in the lab 
even if they are contradictory, and besides, you can work it out 
mathematically!”” This leaves laymen puzzled. Even if we are 
convinced that the scientist knows what he is talking about, we 
"realize that we shall never quite understand, and we must live 
with twin metaphors which illuminate but do not really com- 
„prehend..atomic structure. They have all the inexact features of 
„ metaphors, when we would like to have exact models of the 
“ way things are. If we cannot have exact models in nature, and 
scientists agree that we cannot, then we have no right to ic 
more of theology. 

The weakest element in my metaphor, I think, is its treat- 
ment of the human individual. It seems to reduce him to a 
tail'end role in a game of follow the leader. The amazing 
dynamic of human beings is described in terms of conformity to 
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a musical score, which suggests that man is most man when he is 
most obedient to something beyond himself. There are senses in 
which this is true. A diver who contorts his body into greatest 
conformity to laws of gravity, symmetry, and muscular kinetics 
is the most free diver, the one who experiences the final 
freedom of perfection. And, of course, the orchestra which can 
most faithfully perform together the score set before it under 
the baton of a great conductor makes the most beautiful music 
and gains the greatest satisfaction. We may want to come back 
to these illustrations later, but now I want rather to explore my 
dissatisfaction with the evident conformity my model sets be- 
fore man as his truest nature. As it stands it is a narrowing 
metaphor. 

For all man’s propensity for trouble-born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward, says Job—-man is an energetic, admirable 
animal as well. At the very dawn of his existence we find him 
creating tools to shape his environment, and every creature 
identifiable as man—whether the misnamed Pithecanthropus 
(ape-man) of Java and Peking, or the hazy, shadowy 
Zinjanthropus of Tanzania’s Olduvai Gorge-combines hunting, 
food-gathering, and tool-making skills. Unfortunately, with our 
present knowledge we cannot make enough sense out of the 
scattered fossil evidence to trace a pattern from east Africa 
through Pithecantbropus and Neanderthal man to Cro-Magnon 
types in Europe, Asia, and Africa some thirty thousand years 
ago. That the latter are ancestors to all living men, we know. We 
can’t be sure how the others fit in. And what do we find our 
ancestors doing? Fighting the hairy mammoth on the edges of 
the glacial ice in Europe, building lake homes in Africa and 
Europe, practicing their skills and probably their magic on cave 
walls in Spain and southern France. Man spreads rapidly over 
the globe, struggling with nature and adapting his lifestyle in 
order to survive. He invents. He creates. How terrible he is! 
Robert Ardrey says that “tool-maker” is a euphemism for 
“weapon-maker,” and that our true nature is to deal death and 
destruction (African Genesis, pp. 30-34). We know there is some 
truth to that assertion. But man is also glorious and fuli of 
potential and at times surprises us with his genius for coopera- 
tion and compassion. How terrible he is; but how marvelous! 
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What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou dost care for him? Yet thou hast made him little less than God, 
and dost crown him with glory and honor. Thou hast given him 
dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet... (Psalm 8). 


So let us suspend our orchestral metaphor for a moment and 
think of man under a new metaphor: that of creator. In the 
Jewish-Christian-Moslem tradition, God creates the world from 
nonbeing or from chaos, and man is made in God’s image 
(Genesis 1:26-27). Surely, then, if man is to image God—-which 
can mean reflect back to God God’s own being, or live with 
God as model, or incorporate what God is in man’s own 
existence—then man must also be creator. Indeed, for the Rus- 
sian theologian Nicolai Berdyaev, man is first and foremost a 
creative being and only secondarily a product of evolution, sick 
with repressed libido, or branded by whatever other label the 
scientist may put uponhis forehead or his tomb. The definition 
of man as tool-maker is a clumsy recognition of his creativity, as 
he takes what is present and fashions it into something new, 
responding as he creates to something in his nature which 
attempts to refashion the world. Indeed, it could be argued that 
whenever man concentrates more upon possession than upon 
creation, then he is least man, least in the image of God. Such a 
condition may be forced upon him by exterior circumstances: 
the culture of natives living at the southern tip of South 
America is quite impoverished because the struggle just to keep 
alive is so difficult and time-consuming. When men must live 
almost completely within nature’s grip they are denied the 
opportunity to be god-like. Our own consumer society illus- 


“ trates the same effect from the opposite cause: our industrial 
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machinery makes so many things that it has been economically 
necessary to persuade ourselves that having these products is the 
chief end of existence. Surrounded by things and restless in the 
acquisition of more, the divinely bestowed creative urge is 
driven underground, and we are deprived of our true nature. I 
am tempted to restate the famous Westminster Catechism an- 
swer to the question of the chief end of man to say: The chief 
end of man is to glorify God in bis creativity, and thus to be 
able to enjoy him forever. (My additions are italicized.) As 
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Dorothy Sayers put it: “Man is most godlike and most himself 
when he is occupied in creation... The will and power to make 
is an absolute value, the ultimate good-in-itself, self-Justified, 
and self-explanatory” (Christian Letters to a Post-Christian 
World, p. 28). 

Indeed, I expect that what made our ancestors human, what 
made it possible for them to be self-conscious or (in Teilhard’s 
language) to know that they knew, was speech, our first gift 
from God and likewise his first creative act. It is not the 
creation of sounds that is creative-most animals can manage 
that. It is the ability to take bits of linguistic material and make 
totally new meaning out of them, to express thoughts unex- 
pressed before, to rearrange the world each time you speak so 
that order appears from chaos. That’s what makes language 
creative: the new has appeared. John’s gospel begins, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 

I mention the Word and language because sometimes we 
think of creativity as if it were only objects made by human 
fingers that could be dignified by the word “creation.” Making 
a tool is creative, and so are painting a picture or sculpting a 
statue. But human interaction is not only physical like that of 
animals, but also verbal. This means that society is also a 
creation of men talking and acting together. Remember that the 
construction of a symbolic universe is, according to Thomas 
Luckmann, a religious act, and it is an event that occurs only as 
men together build acommunity which has a meaning for them. 
The overarching symbolic structure of myths and imagery, of 
divine and demonic figures, is validated by the society men 
create together on earth. Again, I think it no accident that the 
failure of our overarching sacred cosmos to stand the test of the 
industrial process is matched by the failure of human society to 
withstand the inherently fragmenting character of that process. 
So the construction and reformation of the social order is 
perhaps a more fundamentally creative act than anything else 
which men do. It is associated with the power of language-it- 
self inherently creative and a supreme metaphor for divine 
communication with man. And it is a religious act. 

It may be helpful here to introduce a division of human 
activity which we owe to Hannah Arendt. In her book, The 
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Human Condition, she distinguishes between labor, work, and 
action. Labor is the ceaseless production of what is biologically 
necessary to life but is produced only to be consumed. No 
enduring object to celebrate human potency is created. The 
farmer is the archetypal laborer. But the laborer at the produc- 
tion line is also moving to the compulsion of a rhythm outside 
himself, imposed upon him like the cyclic rhythm of nature. His 
product is not a thing which carries the mark of the laborer’s 
creativity but is an object useless and dead by itself. Indeed, 
even the final assembled product seems to be produced only to 
be consumed, and few production-line products have any endur- 
ing quality about them. (Have you tried to find a good ten- 
year-old car lately?) 

Work, unlike labor, results in something new, an object which 
expresses the abilities of the worker, be it an object of utility (a 
chair) or an object of beauty (a painting). The objects of work 
may be used in labor (a knife or scythe), but unlike the 
products of labor these creations endure over a long period of 
time. The workman is free from the rhythm of nature while he 
is creating, and often the process of creation enables him to 
escape nature’s control over his life. 

Action like work is creative, but it differs from work in that 
no object is made. Action occurs when two or more people 
consort together to change the shape of human environment. 
Marriage is a socially approved action, while an action such as 
plotting to overthrow the government will doubtless trigger a 
quick and sharp response. Action proceeds only with the aid of 
speech; and it is by such speech and action that sacred universes 
are born and cast down, that societies are born, shaped, and put 
“ to death, and that both God and the demonic are embodied and 
set forth. When an action is embarked upon, a new “thing” has 
come into existence, and no one can accurately forecast the 
outcome. A painting may be destroyed, but human action can 
only be modified and changed. New social and personal ele- 
ments come into play when action is undertaken. Repentance 
for actions which turned out badly and forgiveness of the ones 
who have acted are two of these new elements. For it is in 
action that man most completely demonstrates his freedom and 
creativity and most fatefully determines his present and his 


future. 
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The world’s great religious leaders have been actors par excel- 
lence. Moses almost literally re-created a people when he led 
them out of Egypt and set their faces toward Canaan under a 
new societal structure, embodied in the Law and governed by a 
new metaphor for the undefinable God. (““Yahweh,” sometimes 
translated, “I am that I am,” is not a metaphor, nor really a 
definition either; the new metaphor was “the Lord of Hosts and 
his chosen, covenant people.’”) Jesus, who believed that he was 
living out and proclaiming the Way of God, the Life of God, 
and the Truth of God to men in Palestine in the first century of 
our era, was the creator of a lifestyle which freed men from the 
old and set them free for the new. In his life, a sense of 
obedience to the Father did not make him cower or lose his 
freedom but instead gave him a freedom that family, laws, 
friends, religion, Rome, and death could not chain. It is no 
wonder that Jesus has often been the model of freedom and 
creative action even for men who discount the claim that he was 
also divine. 

A problem with creativity is that it often seems to be given to 
those who can enjoy it least, those whose lives are wasted by 
deep distress. Think of the sexual impotence and frustration of 
creative men like Michelangelo, Carlyle, Barrie, or Berdyaev. 
Witness the agony of Kierkegaard, whose god-driven life was 
also a life of alienation from society and denial of human love. 
Watch Jeremiah scream out curses against the day he was born 
and utter bitter words against God himself, who had given him a 
ministry which made his life pain and sorrow. Perhaps only the 
man disturbed from life’s routines can really be free to create. 
Gautama must experience the sorrow of the “passing sights’’ of 
disease, age, and death before he can break with wife, child, and 
caste, undergo the discipline of monkhood, and experience the 
conversion to Buddhahood. Jesus must reject the mother and 
brothers who think he is insane and want to take him home to 
Nazareth before he can undergo his passion, and finally see his 
mother and brothers restored as his disciples. A deep misalign- 
ment with society’s patterns and expectations, or a deep hurt 
within the soul, seems necessary sometimes to force men to 
grapple with chaos and fashion a new order from its inchoate, 
protean resistance to formation. Such men know the force of 
nonbeing, the anxiety of awareness of an existential threat to 
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their existence, of which the rest of us are blissfully unaware. 
Out of their experience of nonbeing-the nonformed, non- 
created out of which God created the orchestra of the uni- 
verse-comes the need to grapple with life and make of it 
something new. But distress can also push one to embrace 
nonbeing. This can take the form of a flight to escape full 
humanity and return to animal existence, ignorant of the 
anxiety which freedom creates, by way of alcohol or other 
stupefying excesses. Or it can express itself in an anxiousness to 
impose rigid form and structure on life. In this way the creative 
urge can destroy its own material, and brilliant men may spend 
their lives destroying freedom and creativity all around them. 

And this raises again the problem of the religious institution, 
the church or synagogue. As social institutions these are non- 
creative, or at best as creative as the social order they help 
maintain. There is an element of creativity in the maintenance 
of society, for it takes insight and action, just as surely as do the 
reform or overturning of society. Let us simply say that the 
church and synagogue represent stable structures, even for peo- 
ple who do not want to be counted as members-stable in the 
sense that they provide continuity, telling of a cosmos that all 
once believed in and of a God who cared. But one doesn’t 
expect the new to come from social institutions, and that’s the 
level of creativity I am talking about. On a program on Michigan 
State University’s WMSB-TV (October 17, 1971) Jim Cash 
interviewed a coed from Western Michigan University, Pat de 
Jong, who headed a group of young Christians performing live 
theater on the streets as a way of doing and saying something 
_ about faith in the modern world. She was highly critical of the 
program of the church. “It’s for businessmen, not for youth,” 
she said. ‘‘Of course, young people become old people, and then 
they go to church.” If she is right, then the church won't die, 
but neither will it operate in the creative style which seems 
necessary to reorder the modern world. 

And it is probably during our youth that we have the poten- 
tial to be most creative and the greatest pressures upon us to 
destroy the creative drive. It is then that we are most aware of 
our misalignment with the patterns set by parents, teachers, and 
the rest of society. Mary Douglas has said that the greatest fear 
of all societies is being polluted by those who are marginal to 
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society (gypsies, mothers-in-law, slaves) or are in the passage- 
ways of life (e.g., those moving from youth to maturity or 
dying). Today’s young people are both marginal and in one of 
the passageways: marginal in the sense that our society has no 
clear role for them to fill, and in passage because they are 
neither children nor adults in the eyes of society. What better 
creative possibilities than to be regarded as a double threat to 
society! How better get the creative juices flowing than to be 
threatened by an awareness of not-yet-belonging! How poten- 
tially creative and potentially destructive! And how uninstitu- 
tionalizable. 

It is very difficult to tie this discussion into our orchestral 
metaphor. That metaphor seems to demand that true human 
life be thought of as obedience to the score of life as written 
rather than creative work and action. But if God is creator as 
well as conductor, expanding the metaphor, then in God’s 
image we are called to be creators. We are called in some sense 
to write our own scores. Those who write the newest, freshest 
scores and play them are the most creative, the most like God. 
This conflicts with the picture I painted in the last chapter, 
where I spoke of charlatans who grabbed batons and conducted 
their own sections of the orchestra as if there were no conduc- 
tor, who wrought destruction and disharmony in the orchestra. 
Now we are saying that creative men must act for the good of 
the whole orchestra. But we know that some of them produce a 
new conformity rather than creativity, that some of them 
destroy rather than build, that some of them choose nonbeing 
and drag their fellow players along with them. 

And so I think we need another element in our metaphor to 
expand our understanding and focus our thinking about man, 
world, and God. I suggest that we may find it by looking more 
carefully at the concept and phenomenon of personality. To 
that we now turn. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
PERSONALITY AS METAPHOR 


Our expanded metaphor still needs filling out. As the orchestral 
metaphor did not pay enough attention to the individual 
player—at least the human player—and we had to expand it by 
adding the element of creativity, so this metaphor lacks dis- 
erimination at a very important point. The problem is that 
creativity is a metaphor like the Rorschach inkblot test into 
which everyone can read what he wants. I see it taking place in 
work and action, but not really in labor, by which man merely 
keeps himself biologically alive. I see it active also wherever 
something new is wrought or begun. Creativity is a reflection of 
» the creativity of God himself and any act of creation is a 
profoundly religious act. The problem comes when we must 
decide what is creative and what is destructive. The creative 
urge linked ancient Germanic folk religion to technology and 
propaganda techniques and made possible the earthly hell of 
World War Two and the destruction of six million Jewish lives. 
What price creativity? Can we determine when creativity is a 
reflection of God’s activity, and when the players have em- 
barked on a score that will destroy the universal harmony? 

I think we will do well to expand our metaphor by the 
addition of another element, that of personality, to help us 
 clarify the proper uses of creativity. This sounds easy, for isn’t 
everyone talking these days about “being a real person,” “being 
a total human being,” becoming a “self-actualizing person’’? Of 
course they are, but they are doing so at precisely the time 
when the creative urge to bring personality about on this globe 
is threatened as never before. Human history has seen man 
move from reliance on group identity to our present insistence 
on individual affirmation, but we cannot continue in that direc- 
tion. The threat of depersonalization is real today, and not just 
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in communist countries where the individual is submerged in 
society. Instead, as Rollo May has pointed out, our very insis- 
tence on the importance of the individual has somehow turned 
against us: self-affirmation has become self-accusation, frag- 
mentation, loss of motivation, and the end of any meaningful 
freedom. In order to get some perspective on this loss, let us 
look backward for a few pages. 

The movement from non-yet-human to fully human beings is 
one which the scholar of early man cannot pinpoint, but most 
are agreed that the surge over the edge, onto a new plane of 
existence, was a sudden one. At no point beyond 800,000 years 
ago do we find the fossils of humans. (The work being done in 
East Africa is too sketchy and too well hidden from the rest of 
the scholars in the field of physical anthropology to admit as 
solid evidence that humans lived earlier.) But at that time 
human fossils appear; people with the cranial capacity and 
tool-making skills that reveal large mental ability. As the biblical 
story makes clear, this movement to human-hood could not 
have been at first an individual change, but it involved at least 
one other person. Self-affirmation cannot take place unless 
there is another person to affirm that self as well. Indeed, we 
may suppose that the delight of Adam upon seeing Eve for the 
first time is also the human surprise of self-recognition. And 
while I would not want to cheapen the biblical story by trying 
to tie it into an evolutionary history the author knew nothing 
about, and would have regarded as irrelevant had he known 
about it, there is even a hint of the emergence of other pre- 
humans over the threshold of humanity in the age-old, humor- 
ous question of who was Cain’s (or Seth’s) wife. In sum, when 
the physical changes took place which enabled man to develop a 
cranium of sufficient size to house a brain complex enough to 
produce self-awareness, at that point man was born, and was 
born a social being, not an isolated Tarzan. It is significant that 
Adam in Hebrew means “‘mankind,” and its etymology is 
rooted in the word adamah, meaning “ground.” 

No doubt there has always existed in man a tension between 
individual self-affirmation and group awareness. And probably 
through the long eons of hunting (the paleolithic era, or Old 
Stone Age) and then domesticating animals and plants (the 
neolithic era, or New Stone Age), the sense of group awareness 
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was much the stronger. But here and there we can surmise that 
gifted individuals who had a little leisure were reflecting on the 
intensity of their own self-awareness in such ways that they 
were regarded as either very holy or very dangerous, or both. 
No doubt both religious leaders and chieftains-often the same 
person—were aided in their leadership roles by such reflections; 
or, more likely, those were men of genius and power who over 
the centuries learned to control the lives of others, especially in 
those places where great rivers made it both necessary to con- 
trol the floods in order to feed large groups of people, and 
possible to do so because the rivers themselves fertilized the 
fields and made the lives of the people easier. There arose, then, 
the great “‘'hydraulic’”’ cultures, great civilizations which were 
dependent on harnessing the rivers by dikes and other irrigation 
techniques and were able to do so only because the people were 
harnessed to labor at the tasks necessary to carry out such 
monumental feats. Group was still very important in the lives of 
men, but group had expanded now to mean thousands of 
people. The nation-state was really born along the banks of the 
Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, the Hwang in China, and the Indus. 
‚ And a bureaucracy of foremen, planners, astrologers, soldiers, 
and administrators of all kinds grew up to support the work of 
the only real individual among them all, the man who was both 
„ Priest and king. It was in such cultures that men first engaged in 

reflection about what it was to be a man, to be a person distinct 
from the rest of society. But even those people who lived less 
ordered existences away from the great rivers were affected in 
their own understanding of existence by the thought-world of 
their more civilized neighbors. So the early Hebrews understood 
“ themselves partly in terms of the thought-forms of Mesopo- 
tamia, whence their father Abraham had come, and partly in 
terms of (r, really, in opposition to) the thought-world of the 
“ Egyptians, where slavery to the Nile culture had been their 
' ancestral fate. But the prophetic genius had more to give Israel 
than did all the wisdom of Babylon and Egypt. 

Personality emerges when the individual asserts his or her 
own worth against the claims of the group or society. Thus the 
understanding of what it is to be a person can vary from place 
to place in radical ways. People simply understand themselves 
differently. This is something overlooked by scholars who be- 
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lieve that all religions are basically the same, all psychology the 
same, all society the same. In the sense that man as a biological 
being has certain limits, they are no doubt right. But it is wrong 
to strip off all the rough edges, the awkward distinctiveness, the 
specificity of human self-affirmation in order to make a neat 
pattern which one may point to with pride, as “the core 
affirmation” or “the core experience.’ Cultures are not the 
same, self-affirmations are not the same, religious experiences 
are not the same. Rather than point with comfort to our 
sameness, we should point with delight to our differences and 
glory that man can understand and express himself in such 
diverse ways. 

Consider, for instance, the varied ways in which people about 
the globe have understood what it is to be a personality, a 
human being. ! They are not alike; they are unique, and each is 
fascinating and valuable. In India self-affirmation is understood 
in light of a profound philosophical pessimism about the world, 
so that the responsible individual will seek to shake off the 
bonds of karma (inheritance of past lives) and achieve moksha, 
unity of his individual essence or soul with the essence of the 
universe. This is an individual effort, though one is aided by 
others on the same pathway. The pull of the group, represented 
by the extended family and by caste, is also built into the 
Hindu’s intellectual religious affirmation, and a terrific tension 
results between individual identity and group claim. Perhaps 
because of the fierceness of that struggle, the goal to be reached 
is the final extinction of individuality, and the final self-affirma- 
tion is a weary sigh of relief upon reaching oblivion, nonexis- 
tence, not being born again (reincarnated) into the weary round 
of life. To be a person, to affirm one’s selfhood, is to break all 
bonds, even the bond of individuality and existence. The route 
and methods (yogas) are highly rational, very ascetic, and gen- 
erally world-denying. 

Buddhism is a Hindu heresy, and the heretical aspect is that 
Gautama accepted the theology of Hinduism but rejected its 
sociology. He resolved the fierce struggle between individual 
self-affirmation and caste responsibility by denying the latter, 
while in other respects his theology and psychology are good, 


"I am borrowing and adapting from John Cobb’s excellent discussion in The Struc- 
ture of Christian Existence. 
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radıcal, Upanishadic Hinduism. His denial of caste made it 
impossible for Buddhism to last long in the land which gave it 
birth, but expulsion from India freed Buddhism to spread out 
over the Asian subcontinent (Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Laos, 
Vietnam) and into the heart of Asia (China, Japan). It was more 
powerful than the pagan religions native to the southern regions 
but had to coexist with Confucianism and Taoism in China, and 
with the societal glue of imperial Shinto in Japan. Perhaps 
because of this competition, a streamlined version that we call 
Zen developed which ignores doctrine entirely and concentrates 
solely on method. 

For the Buddhist, then, to be a person is to reject all claims 
upon others (and thus their claims upon you) and seek to 
drown individual striving in the Holy Nothingness of the world’s 
ground. As in Hinduism, the struggle for personhood makes the 
surrender and destruction of personhood the final goal. Our 
growing Western weariness with personhood—-which has oc- 
curred just at the time when group identity is also being lost—is 
probably related to the rising popularity of Buddhism in Europe 
and the United States, but I know of no solid study of this 
“ phenomenon. 

In Judaism self-affirmation came slowly. Early Hebrew ideas 
of sin were not individualized. The sins of the fathers were 
visited upon their children, and when one of the minor Hebrew 
sheikhs invading Canaan sinned, his whole family was destroyed 
(Joshua 7). But the prophetic message began to lean more and 
more to the sins of the individual while maintaining the unity 
and responsibility of the whole community, until Jeremiah 
could finally assert the primacy of the individual clearly in his 
New Covenant passage: 


In those days they shall no longer say: “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” But everyone shall die 
for his own sin; each man who eats sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on 
edge... And no longer shall each man teach his neighbor and each his 
brother, saying, “Know the Lord,” for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them to the greatest, says the Lord (Jeremiah 31:29-30, 34). 


With Jeremiah, who was probably a contemporary of Gautama 
the Buddha, we see clearly that the Hebrew affirmed himself as 
a responsible doer of the will of God, which had to do mainly 
with doing justice and mercy. We might say that for Hinduism 
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and Buddhism the emphasis is upon having or realizing the 
truth, but for Judaism it is upon doing the truth. 

In Christianity two elements implicit in Judaism are made 
explicit. The first of these is that doing the will of God is linked 
primarily to loving one’s neighbor, and “neighbor”’ is widened 
to include everyone. Group solidarity is weakened considerably 
by this definition, although medieval Christianity was to rede- 
fine “group” in rigid ways and limit love to fellow Christians, in 
practice if not in theory. Both of these themes, love as fulfil- 
ment of the law and recognition that one’s neighbor is anyone 
in need, were already in the Jewish scriptures, but Jesus lifted 
them up and universalized them. 

Secondly, self-affirmation and personality are so highly re- 
garded in Christianity that the self is understood to continue 
beyond death without loss of identity. The resurrection of Jesus 
was regarded not primarily as a miracle, although it was accom- 
plished only by the power of God, but as a guarantee of God’s 
final affirmation of human personality by taking it to himself 
forever. Here is the final approval of personality. It shall not 
simply die and be no more, as in much of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, nor be willed away, as the Eastern religions intend. But it 
shall be made more glorious in the final triumph of God over all 
that is evil and life-denying. We shall not dwell on the triumph 
of personality through death at this point, but I think there is 
no doubt that the denial of this central affirmation of the 
Christian religion lies at the heart of much of modern dispirited- 
ness and meaninglessness. For Christianity, then, to be a person 
is to follow Jesus in loving your neighbor as yourself, with the 
assurance that even death, the destroyer of personality, has 
been conquered. 

For later Greek thought, Plato’s Socrates was the model for 
the responsible, self-affirming individual, the complete person. 
The key to self-affirmation which is spelled out in one platonic 
dialogue after another is reason, which pierces through all 
earthly replicas of the underlying perfection. Thus Socrates 
could ignore the ancient claims of group and clan, or the more 
modern claims of his beloved Athens, and could die under the 
sentence of his fellow citizens without fear, horror, or sorrow. 
In his death he affirmed his real self, the rational, essential 
Socrates, hidden under the disguise of mortality. Real person- 
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hood is rational. Not for it the struggles with death (contrast 
Jesus in the Garden), the terrors of fate (contrast Oedipus), or 
the claims of kinship (contrast Antigone). His was an heroic 
vietory over the irrational and unconscious, a victory so com- 
plete that it took the genius of a Freud twenty-two centuries 
later to bring the dark side of our humanity to light again. 

Greek and Christian came together in Western history and 
coexisted at least through the period of Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation. The struggles man went through to civilize himself in 
much of western and northern Europe were long and arduous, 
and later criticism of that period as the ‘Dark Ages’”’ might have 
been toned down by some realization of what a difficult strug- 
gle this was. Not much change took place in understanding 
personality, except that steps were taken backward toward 
reasserting the authority of group over individual, although not 
to the point that the responsibility of the individual was ever 
denied. Feudal society was hierarchical and parochial, and hu- 
man vision was limited. It is no wonder that individual responsi- 
bility and individual freedom were not stressed. 

This Greek and Christian synthesis began to fall apart, with- 


“ out either ever really shaking off the other, until the outbreak 
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of the Renaissance, which represented in its lust for the classical 
a heightening of the Greek side. The cool, rational architecture 
of the classical period is a testimony to Greek influence, as was 
also its skeptical, tradition-denying “socratism.’” The Protestant 
Reformation, on the other hand, was a revival of the Hebrew- 
Christian side of the struggle at self-definition which Western 
man was going through as the feudal period came to an end. 


_ This movement was dominated by concern for doing the will of 


God. So agonizing was that concern that the monastic ideal of 
hard work and methodical devotion was taken from its cloister 


- and held up as the model for serving God in all walks of life. It 


was the thunderclap of the closing of the cell doors behind the 
monk—now a Protestant layman—which signalled the advent of 
modern life, in which men have. more and more taken the 
religious symbols and tried to make them real on earth. 
Personality, individuality, and self-affirmation were now free 
of the ties which bound them to society. How great they 
became in the French Revolution, when the Greek goddess 
Reason was actually worshiped for a brief time before horror 
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and irrational violence submerged and drowned her at her hour 
of coronation! Indeed, it seems that personality no sooner won 
out in its long struggle with group identity than it began to be 
denied or reinterpreted intellectually as mere “class struggle” 
(workers with nothing in common culturally or geographically 
were lumped together as “proletariat,”’ and likwise managers of 
all kinds became “capitalists’’). The reasons are not altogether 
clear, though every intellectual historian has a go at trying to 
describe what happened. Was it the horror perpetrated by some 
of the worshipers of Reason which caused people to turn their 
backs on freedom? Or did the industrial process-made by 
machines and ordered to their rhythm-sap men of their essen- 
tial humanness? Or perhaps the individual needs more social 
support than the loneliness of modern existence or the lockstep 
of communist totalitarianism allows him? Whatever the rea- 
sons-and no doubt there are many interlocking reasons— 
personality seems to wither and lessen in importance for mod- 
ern man. Perhaps the nadir was reached in 1972 when a great 
scholar could discount the humanist tradition and say that 
freedom and dignity must be eliminated if man is to be ““pro- 
grammed” to live at peace with himself in this dangerous 
modern era. Indeed, the shrill accents of existential philoso- 
phers and writers sound much like the keening death wail of 
mourners who loved personality but know that it is gone 
beyond recall. 

Another indication of the demise of personality, as I re- 
marked before, is the failure of moderns who lament its passing 
to affirm itscontinuance beyond death. This is the triumph of 
scientism. Says Sam Keen, apostle of sensitivity training, when 
human existence is over it ““enriches the humus” (To a Dancing 
God, p. 76). And thus the greatest gift of the evolutionary 
process has become fertilizer, discarded with the rest of the 
garbage of the past, without regret or sorrow. One wonders 
what humus heap the hundreds of thousands who died at 
Auschwitz enriched. Even the loud talk today of self-affirma- 
tion and self-actualization seems anxious and hurried, as if man 
is bidden to get with it quickly because whatever self-realization 
he snatches must be lived out before the backdrop of death, 
which finally makes every man’s personhood a lie. Indeed, that 
men today will not think of the multitudes killed in Cologne, 
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Hiroshima, and Buchenwald suggests that we really do not 
regard personality very highly any longer, even when we say we 
do. As Berdyaev put it: “Death is a tragedy only when there is 
an acute awareness of personality” (Destiny of Man, p. 324). 

But this is not the issue I want to pursue at this time. More to 
the point, what happens when we expand our orchestral and 
creativity metaphors by the inclusion of the mini-metaphor of 
personality? I think several things are accomplished by this 
addition: 

(1.) It makes clear that nothing can be considered truly 
creative which dulls or destroys personality. War is an obvious 
example; and human creativity which leads to conflict is there- 
fore exposed as not creative but simply more of the same old 
thing. (This leaves us with the problem of evil—“the same old 
thing”’—which we will turn to later.) In addition, certain kinds 
of entertainment, literature, education, religion, and statecraft 
(to mention but a few facets of our existence) treat personhood 
as a commodity or a hindrance. For example, most television 
programming cannot be calledcreative if the personality meta- 
phor is central to our value judgments but is readily seen as 
- destructive of personality. The industrial process, insofar as it 
makes life dull and routine and forces men to find meaning in 
hobbies or conditions them through weariness to seek only 
escape, can never be called creative. Literature which plays 
upon the least imaginative strings of human life is likewise not 
creative. And the list could go on. 

(2.) This metaphor sparks our imagination to ask what forms 
God’s creativity may have taken in terms of self-affirming 
personalities elsewhere in the universe, to ask what mighty 
“ notes and what intricate scores other beings are now sounding. 
Because some science fiction poses such questions, that litera- 

ture has a vitality which often overcomes the tendency of its 
. authors to get bogged down in technology or to swarm over the 
" universe sermonizing as they go. 

(3.) It should be no secret to the reader that the author 
values highly the biblical metaphors for God, many of which 
emphasize the caring, compassionate, “human” metaphors for 
deity, of which God as Father is chief. By the inclusion of the 
metaphor of personality we prevent the universal conductor 
from being regarded impersonally as cold force or brute power. 
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Even radical Buddhist thought can on occasion speak of the 
“personality’”’ of God and affirm that Buddhahood need not be 
thought of simply as the negation or dissolution of human 
personality, but as the bursting of the bonds of egoism in order 
to experience the “true self”’ in the union of the self with the 
highest reality. ? Zen is particularly concerned that the self not 
be equated simply with the ego which (in St. Paul’s Christian 
language) must be liberated from this “living death’ (Romans 
7:25). As a philosophy Zen has concentrated on the emptiness 
or nothingness of existence as an antidote to egoism. Christian 
and Jewish philosophy seeks to do the same by emphasizing the 
incomprehensibility of the divine, without being willing to give 
up the personal metaphors. Perhaps there is finally not a com- 
plete antagonism in these concepts of deity but rather a deeper 
unity. That, however, is beyond the depth of this work and 
perhaps even of this life. 

(4.) This mini-metaphor keeps us from imagining the evolu- 
tionary process to be a mere physiochemical development of 
more highly complex physical organisms or star systems. 
Through it all, personality is coming to light and life. Indeed, I 
am forced to ask whether the higher animals have glimmers of 
something beyond mere consciousness, hints of personality. Is 
not man’s work of dominating the earth meant to enlarge this 
sphere rather than ruthlessly quash it? Thinkers as divergent as 
the radically orthodox Christian C.S. Lewis, the heavy Jewish 
philosopher Martin Buber, and the atheistic Marxist Herbert 
Marcuse have all asked the same question. It can only be taken 
seriously and worked through if personality is taken seriously as 
well. This in turn raises questions about vivisection of animals 
for experimental purposes and points toward St. Francis’ affir- 
mation of something moving toward higher consciousness in 
nature’s children, which he responded to by preaching to the 
birds and telling the simple jackass about the love of God. 

(5.) Finally, it affirms that the orchestra of the universe does 
not play for deaf ears. We, at least, can hear, and our imagina- 
tions are made more lively, our self-affirmation more profound 
and wise, in attending to that symphony. And we suspect that 


*See Thomas Merton’s review of the work of the Japanese Zen philosopher Nishida, 
where such a position is put forward, in Zen and the Birds of Appetite, pp. 67-78. 
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others can hear as well. Some astronomers tell us that the 
complexity of our universe makes it probable that ours is but 
one cosmos existing in an unimaginable “super space” and that 
an infinite number of other “universes” exist at the “same 
time.” ? (Time and space go hand in hand in our universe, but 
neither would have any parallel with other existences, so to say 
they exist at the same time is awkward, though unavoidable.) It 
is even possible that our universe is losing energy through 
“black holes” (stars which collapsed so fast they could not 
explode into novae or supernovae) but gaining energy from 
other universes via quasars, which seem to radiate much more 
energy than their size and density allow for. If there are other 
“universes,’’” other “existences,”” then our intricate heavenly 
orchestra may have audiences unseen, hidden from sight not by 
distance (as is the “rim” of our own universe) but by difference 
of dimension. They may be as near as the applauding audience 
hidden from the actors’ eyes by the blinding footlights. If this is 
true—and it appears mathematically very likely-then the fact 
that our intergalactic spaces disclose no heaven with angels and 
resurrected saints seems no longer any barrier to belief in 1975, 
as it did to Bishop Robinson in 1963. 


®For example, see John Archibald Wheeler, ‘“Our Universe: The Known and the 
Unknown,” The American Scholar, XXXVII, No. 2 (Spring 1968), 248-74. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


PROBLEM SOLVING 
AND VALUE AFFIRMATION 


The problem with metaphors, as we have seen, is that one leads 
to another, and one needs interpretation by yet another. Pre- 
sumably this movement from large metaphor to small could go 
on indefinitely, because metaphors are interpretative pictures or 
focusing lenses but never exact models of reality. In the phys- 
ical world, scientists who formerly thought they could draw 
models which actually pictured the way the invisible world was 
constructed (remember the planetary model for the atom) now 
insist that models are only approximations, and different mod- 
els which do not seem to fit together must often be used to 
describe an aspect of reality which cannot be seen. This means 
that the scientist is actually using not a model but a metaphor. 
Still, those metaphors are more “real” than our metaphor, for 
theirs is an attempt to describe reality as exactly as possible, 
while ours is an attempt to reimagine the world, to replace 
outworn metaphors with new ones. And our metaphors depend 
upon a certain bias about the world-a bias toward belief in God 
and in the worth of human creativity and personality. The 
physicist who describes the world of the atom tries not to be 
biased but to be as descriptive as human language and imagina- 
tion permit. I admit that I could find another metaphor; but his 
is thrust upon him, and he can change it only if new evidence 
comes to light. 

Now the metaphors that I have used are obviously value- 
laden. If I thought of men as computers with no spark of 
imagination or creativity of their own, I would choose such a 
metaphor for man. I have not made that choice because I affirm 
certain values which seem to me incompatible with “man the 
steam boiler,”’ “man the machine,” or “man the computer.” So 
our metaphors of universal orchestra, creativity, and personality 
182 
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depend upon and promote certain values. Let me indicate what 
a few of these values are. 

The metaphor of creativity affirms the value of leisure, for 
men who must struggle to keep biological life going have neither 
time nor energy to be creative except in the simplest sense. 
Most of the tribal groups studied by anthropologists—so-called 
primitives-do exhibit creativity in adapting to the changing 
environment, to the inroads of civilization, and to new revela- 
tions from the “beyond.” But many of them show no creativity 
in renewal or rethinking who they are, simply because so much 
of their time is spent in food-gathering. So our metaphor 
implies that time free from labor is necessary if men are to work 
at creation. 

It also means that part of education must be an education for 
imagination. No society fails to educate its young, although 
simpler societies do not need formal schooling to do so. But our 
highly structured system of education, which seems to grow 
more monolithic even as theorists of education press for more 
diversity (among them John Holt, Maria Montessori, Jean Pia- 
get, and Charles Silberman), calls forth the student’s imagina- 
tion in certain areas of study and then rewards that value 
inappropriately by assigning a letter or numerical grade to it. It 
assumes that all abilities are quantifiable in grading units (as 
some kinds of skills are) and wonders why students and faculty 
are not more imaginative. I do not mean to knock the schools. 
They get stuck with many more demands than they can reason- 
ably be expected to respond to. For imagination is an illusive 
quality which often invites anger or rejection when it is ex- 
pressed, because it sets forth the unimaginable for people who 
may be having a hard enough time with life as it is. 

Creativity cannot be expressed without giving people oppor- 
tunity ‚to work, and materials to create with, as well as en- 
couragement to use the creative powers. An institute in New 
York City which tries to bring artists and engineers together, so 
that the former may begin to create with materials developed 
by the latter, is an example of providing access to materials 
which suit our technological age. 

In addition, creativity is often expressed by what we called 
action, in which people together work for changes in the social 
order. One of the major obstacles to action today is that 
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communities of people are hard to find, because modern mobil- 
ity precludes any kind of enduring associations. Creative per- 
sons must spend large amounts of time just finding people if 
they are to make any impact upon the world. Students who 
want to initiate change find that their support base changes in 
just a few months. And settled family communities with a 
commonality of interest are fast disappearing today. The neigh- 
borhood school may be the only item of commonality left, 
which helps explain the fervor directed against busing of chil- 
dren to achieve integration in the schools. We’ll return to the 
problem of the absence of community later. 

Just as the metaphor of creativity affirms certain values—I 
have mentioned leisure, imagination, opportunity, and commu- 
nity, and the reader could surely add to this list-so the meta- 
phor of personality makes similar affirmations. For example, it 
is hard to see how personality can be enhanced where there is 
no freedom or education for responsibility. Compassionate peo- 
ple in our era are so aware that men talk freedom while other 
men have no bread that many otherwise humane thinkers regard 
freedom as a luxury which can be put aside until society is so 
organized that no one is hungry. In no case that I can think of 
has this reorganization meant an increase in freedom—not even 
in Algeria or Cuba, as justified as those wars of independence 
seem to me to have been. In every case we see some people 
taking control over the lives of other people-for their own 
good, of course!—and I believe there has been a steady decrease 
in emphasis on setting men free even among humanists and 
libertarians. The communist success in China at feeding people 
and delivering them from the chaos of the warlords’ struggle 
for power has been applauded everywhere, and the guilt of the 
Western powers for holding China in thrall is so great that they 
hardly dare point to the millions put to death to accomplish 
that revolution. Certainly our government’s friendship with the 
regimes of overt dictators such as those ruling in Spain, Brazil, 
and elsewhere for the sake of defending the “free world” is so 
hypocritical that anger ceases and all we can do is roll in 
helpless laughter. But that hardly encourages the growth of 
freedom. 

So communists and capitalists alike trample on freedom, and 
we who sing her praises feel uncomfortable and foolish, as the 
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ancient Jews must have felt when trying to sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land. And all those who consider freedom a sham— 
on the left and right alike-make mockery even as did the 
Babylonians. Still, the exile did not last forever, not even as 
long as the seventy years Jeremiah predicted. Development in 
human personality demands freedom-political freedom most 
certainly, and also freedom from hunger, freedom from fear, 
freedom from arbitrary and capricious justice, freedom to learn, 
freedom to imagine how things might be different. We hold it 
up even ina bad time. 

In addition, the metaphor of personality requires that hard 
questions be asked, questions which are value-laden themselves. 
For example, we must ask what enhances total human develop- 
ment, which factors help men to be free and responsible and 
which ones stifle character and produce selfish dullards incapa- 
ble of growing. The very asking of such questions bids fair to 
expand our imagination and our choices of life-enhancing en- 
vironments. In a similar vein, we must ask whether those who 
talk about men having different levels of consciousness really 
know what they are talking about. Is there a fourth level of 
consciousness which men can enter into, surpassing the levels on 
which they ordinarily live? Is it really better, and if so, how? 
What are the benefits, the drawbacks for the person and for 
society, the possibilities? Although humanistic, existential, and 
gestalt psychologies deal with such questions, it is evident that 
better answers need to be given. 

We need, as a corollary, to study our present socialization 
process and ask if it is too demanding. Every society must bring 
its young into the human community, and ours is no exception. 
But we take so long at it, hanging our young people in limbo for 
a long period of time, that we have had to develop new words 
to account for the new states of existence our young go through 
which the young of other eras never experienced. First it was 
the word “adolescence”’—a period of adjustment between child- 
hood and adulthood necessitated by expanding the educa- 
tional system through the teen years. But now we have been 
forced to use the old word “youth”’—that extended period of 
time which usually includes college and post-graduate years, 
whether spent in school or not, during which our young are still 
not ready to be absorbed into a less and less absorptive job 
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market and thus are not ready for serious adulthood. At the 
point in life when energies are the most explosive we make 
terribly difficult demands for decisions about life work and 
lifestyle. Former ages did not free their young for such deci- 
sion-making in the first place, nor would they have expected so 
much from them. No wonder it is hard to be young in our 
middle-class American world, even though the material things 
are provided. And no wonder it’s hard to be a parent. An 
emphasis on personality requires us to look much more care- 
fully at the way society treats people at such a time. 

Finally, personality also requires that the group or commu- 
nity be strengthened. While men need freedom so that they are 
not simply defined by the group into which they were born, 
they also need group support of a kind which our society does 
not give people today. Village life is past; ethnic enclaves have 
been dissipated; religious universes no longer hold life and 
people together; neighborhoods are destroyed by realtors, free- 
ways, and poor zoning regulations or weak enforcement; and 
the nuclear family, which supplanted the extended family of a 
couple of generations ago, already shows signs of fission. In 
addition, problem solvers forget the human equation in the 
cities, and their plans simply make things worse than they were. 
Many people think, for example, that urban renewal and land 
development mean expressways and parking lots. 


I have been speaking of values, but we live in a period when 
our ears are not tuned so much to values which we must affirm 
or reject as to problems which we think we must solve. Now 
value affirmation and problem solving are not separated by a 
barbed-wire fence, but there is still a crucial difference of 
attitude. For example, value affirmation asks what inhuman 
conditions led to the ghetto riots of 1967; problem solving asks 
how the police can put a stop to riots should they break out 
again. Harvey Cox made a virtue of problem solving in his 
Secular City, saying that modern man has had it with traditional 
values and wants simply to answer pragmatic questions, such as 
how to get surplus American wheat to starving people in India 
or how to make the cities better places to live. But of course 
Cox is already a humanist, a Christian, who has his values 
straight. He does not pause to reflect that people do not make 
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an effort to get wheat to India unless they think it worthwhile 
to feed the hungry. Some people would deny that we should 
make the attempt at all. 

Problem solving is pragmatic and in the technocratic society 
is usually tied in with the belief that once we get hold of a 
problem-figure out what makes it a problem—then we can 
solve it. Lately, the systems approach has been employed fruit- 
fully to expedite problem solving, and the results of that ap- 
proach have been very gratifying in certain areas. The systems 
analyst tries to identify all the factors which must be considered 
in approaching a problem, determine what will happen to the 
system under examination if this or that factor is changed, and 
then ask what changes would make the system function best. 
Various ‚kinds of polluting factors in rivers or air can be traced 
down, the cost of handling the effluents in alternate ways can 
be figured, and methods of dealing with those polluting agents 
can be devised. In this way a whole system of streams can be 
purified, for example, with the steps to be taken and the cost 
known pretty accurately in advance. Thanks to this rational 
approach to sewers and pollution, a student at my university 
who falls into the Red Cedar River, which runs through campus, 
need not rush off to the health clinic for a shot of penicillin. 

A good systems approach requires (1.) a well-defined set of 


; goals, (2.) centralized authority to make needed changes, (3.) 


time to implement the study, and (4.) quantifiable factors going 
into the system. The study of complex human systems can meet 
such requirements only with great difficulty. The method works 
better with objects-space flights, electrical power grids, traffic 
control-than with people. For example, revamping the welfare 


“ system would require that someone exert control over it for a 


» 


considerable period of time, and that in itself is politically very 
difficult with elections every two or four years. In addition, 
says my neighborhood systems engineer Jerry Park, systems 
people have not yet learned to take the human factor into 
account. A simple illustration is that planners of various kinds 
often try to figure out what is wrong with a section of a city 
and what steps should be taken to remedy its ills without ever 
consulting the people who live there. Again the value-laden 
concept of community must be considered. Are there not even 
in our industrial society some communities of interest or shared 
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experience which know what their problems are, want some say 
in how they are handled, and even think they can handle them 
themselves if given the opportunity? 

If this is so, then people can still work together creatively, 
and they can grow in self-understanding, in freedom, in respon- 
sibility. They can grow, in other words, as persons. And if 
problem solvers can patiently learn that the human factor is 
always value-laden, that people are not really quantifiable even 
if their incomes or dwelling units are, and that “power to the 
people” is a slogan for increased community awareness and 
group strength rather than simple antiestablishmentism, then 
we will have made some long strides toward affirming the values 
that our creativity and personality metaphors insist upon. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
EVIL AND DEATH 


The Marxist philosopher Marcuse has said rightly that human 
language in our day no longer lends itself to discourse at all. It 
simply pronounces; “it is self-validating enunciation” (One- 
Dimensional Man, p. 101). In this chapter above all, I hope to 
stay away from making pronouncements or giving the impres- 
sion that everyone should agree with what I am writing. What I 
hope to present here-partly by analysis and partly by metaphor 
again—is only one tentative way of continuing man’s explora- 
tion of his own tragedy: that he knows the good and does the 
evil, he yearns for life and plans death. Although I shall be 
* basing much of what I write on the biblical tradition, I hope it 
is not insensitive to other traditions. And certainly many Chris- 
tians will not agree with my interpretation of our own religion’s 
teachings about evil. 

Among the focuses of all world-views are an interpretation of 
what’s wrong with the world and a remedy for that ill. Buddhist 
thought begins with the first Noble Truth that life is suffering 
(dukkha), and the cause of suffering is attachment or striving 
(tanha). The rest of the Buddhist world-view flows from this 
“ rather pessimistic basis. The third Noble Truth is that the 
overcoming of striving must be undertaken, and the fourth 
‚ Noble Truth affirms that the way to go about this is to follow 
the eightfold path of self-negation and right-existing that will 
lead to nonattachment and the final negation of existence itself, 
thus bringing an end to suffering. 

Christianity has been influenced by a strain of Platonic 
thought which held that the cause of evil is the enfleshment of 
the divine spirit. The spirit in man, to use Plato’s own imagery, 
is a noble steed hitched alongside a clumsy and obstreperous 
plowhorse which is man’s physical nature. The solution is 
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through discipline and ascetic practices to enhance the spirit at 
the expense of the physical. 

The doctrine of evil in Marxism turns on human acquisitive- 
ness, and there is even a tentative doctrine of the fall of man 
from primitive communism to personal acquisition. The em- 
bodiment of acquisitiveness in capitalism is the particular hid- 
eous form that evil has taken since the Industrial Revolution, 
but capitalism carries within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Because it can exist only by reducing workers to a slave- 
like existence, those workers will become aware of their own 
misery, see that they can take the means of production into 
their own hands for their own benefit, and arise against the 
capitalists in a proletarian revolution which will usher in the 
new day of the classless society. 

For Christianity as for Judaism, evil means primarily human 
rebellion against the will of God. The prototype of that rebel- 
lion is displayed in Genesis 3, where the progenitors of the 
human race are caught eating the forbidden fruit in defiance of 
God’s will. Since Augustine in the fourth century, it has been 
understood that the sin of the original pair has been transmitted 
to their posterity (the doctrine of Original Sin) in the process of 
procreation. (In Catholic dogma, the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
different in that, while she has human parents, Saints Ann and 
Joachim, the conception which produced Mary was an “‘immac- 
ulate”’ one by which original sin was miraculously not trans- 
mitted.) The original sin doctrine was passed down in Protes- 
tantism— “In Adam’s Fall we sinned all”’—until the advent of 
evolutionary theory led many Protestant theologians to argue 
that the Genesis story illustrates the human condition but is not 
a description of an historical fall of man. So Adam becomes a 
personification of everyman (‘Adam’ means “mankind,” as I 
pointed out earlier), the archetypal figure who represents all 
men corrupting the good creation of God. Whichever Christian 
interpretation you take, sin is understood as a violation of the 
good gifts of God. The presumption is that man has the free- 
dom to do this, that God’s power over man in this regard is 
somehow self-limited. 

So the problem for theism is not simply that men do bad 
things, but that God allows this to happen. Does God not care? 
Is God not able to prevent man from doing evil? This is the kind 
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of question which almost automatically comes to mind, so that 
for theism the problem of evil is also the “problem of theodicy” 
(1 think Leibniz coined that awkward term), that of “Justifying 
God’ to ourselves when the world is evil but God is thought to 
be good. It is an understatement to say that some of the 
Christian responses have not been very helpful. A common one 
is that men suffer and die because God is punishing them for 
their sins. But that one was disposed of in the biblical book of 
Job long before Camus loaded it on the shoulders of the poor 
Jesuit Paneloux in The Plague. Job is afflicted grievously by the 
loss of his family and all that he possesses, except (unfor- 
tunately) his rather shrewish wife. Friends come to visit him on 
the village garbage heap and repeatedly ask what he has done to 
merit such punishment. Rejecting their inquisition, he affirms 
that he has done nothing to warrant the evil that has befallen 
him. The final scene in which God confronts Job does not 
change the picture: Job is never accused of being an evil person, 
nor is the evil that befalls him ever attributed to his short- 
comings. Similarly, when Jesus’ disciples inquire of him whether 
a certain blind man was blind because of his own sins or those 
of his parents, Jesus turns the question away from the causes of 
evil to its cure, and heals the man. 

A second answer, more prevalent than one might suppose, is 
that evil is only in the eye of the beholder. What is apparently 
bad, it is said, is actually part of an overall tapestry or painting 
in which the dark hues are necessary to make the more brilliant 
colors stand out. Recently one of my classes read Olaf Staple- 
don’s Star Maker, where such a doctrine of evil is put forward 
tentatively, and I was surprised to find a few students embrac- 
- ing the view eagerly. Perhaps if one is not the bearer or recipient 
of evil, if one lives in East Lansing, Michigan, rather than Hue, 
Vietnam, such a view can feel all right. I confess that such a 
doctrin® repels me in a way that makes it impossible for me to 
argue it. I can only say, “Tell it to the survivors of Hiroshima.” 

A theology which attempts to deal with evil must, I believe, 
address at least the following items: 

(1.) Attention must be given to what we call “natural evil,” 
that is, those situations or events where nature is destructive. 
Arthur Clarke, the noted science fiction writer, has written a 
short story about an exploding star which wipes out an ad- 
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vanced civilization somewhere out at the fringes of our galaxy. 
But that star of destruction is also the supernova which guides 
the wise men to the cradle of Jesus at Bethlehem. In addition to 
the obvious destructiveness of nature (which insurance policies 
describe as “acts of God”) in hurricanes and volcanoes, there 
are the viruses and bacteria which have produced the plagues 
that have been the bane of mankind, at one time called by 
ecclesiastics “the flail of God.” 

(2.) Most important, our theology must deal with human 
evil. A considerable amount of human history has been written 
in blood, as man has waged war, made invasions, raped and 
looted neighboring tribes or cities, and enslaved or killed whole 
populations. So far as I can see, man has made absolutely no 
progress in this matter, unless it be called progress to kill 
thousands of people you never see by dropping bombs from 
high altitudes at supersonic speeds. Whether it be Stalinists 
wiping out ten million kulaks, Turks massacring two million 
Armenians, Nazis exterminating six million Jews, Americans 
wasting God knows how many Native Americans, Vietnamese, 
Laotians, and Cambodians (we don’t have an accurate body 
count), or West Pakistanis eliminating a million of their ex- 
countrymen in Bangladesh-whichever newspaper you read, 
there seems no end to the horror that we are capable of inflicting 
on our brothers and sisters around the world. All with the best 
motives: to keep a country unified (Pakistan), unify our coun- 
try with our compatriots (Northern Ireland), ensure South 
Vietnamese independence, or maintain the revolution (Russia 
under Stalin, the Cultural Revolution in China). 

(3.) We must also recognize that most men, in the past as at 
present, live out their lives without sufficient time to arrive at 
much self-awareness, and that death comes usually not to those 
who have lived out their days usefully upon the earth but to 
those who have not lived long enough nor well enough to die. 
“Golden years” philosophizing about death will not really be 
possible unless we somehow learn to live and let all men live 
quietly, wisely, comfortably, and without too many progeny. 
That day seems much farther off than it did to others writing 
ten years ago. 

(4.) Finally, I think that such a theology must deal in some 
way with the vast universe beyond our ken. Because it is 
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beyond our knowledge for the most part, we can do this only in 
imagination, but I think we should not leave this up to the 
science fiction writers alone. 

With that as backdrop, let us begin. And beginning is diffi- 
cult, because the first problem I encounter is to define what I 
mean by evil. Is evil merely the privation of good, as Augustine 
said, or does evil have a positive meaning? To be forced to live 
without enough food is certainly evil, but it appears that other 
evils are more virulent. For example, murder may arise out of 
privation, but the act itself is positively aggressive. You could 
argue that murder means the depriving of life from a man, but 
most of us would want to call attention to the arm that wielded 
the knife or pulled the trigger—that is, to the positive action 
which caused the deprivation. Is that action the corruption of 
the good or the corruption of the natural? It can be argued that 
all that goes into a deliberate act to destroy another person’s 
life is natural but is perverted by the use it’s put to. It is natural 
to make a knife, to be able to wield it for cutting and stabbing 
purposes which are natural, neutral, or good, to have the crea- 
tive imagination to wield it in such a way (for example, by 


*skinning an animal and making clothes). Is it evil when a lion 


kills and eats an antelope? When an antelope licks up an ant? Or 
devours a green plant? That is, when any complex organism is 
destroyed and reduced to its simpler component parts? 
Defining evil is not easy. In a children’s story, The Magician’s 
Nephew, written by C.S. Lewis about the creation of a new 
world called Narnia, wickedness enters the new, fresh world in 
the person of the little boy hero’s Uncle Andrew, a minor- 
league magician. (It is through his misdirected efforts that a 


“ witch gets into Narnia.) The Creator, Aslan the Lion, says to the 


talking animals that an Evil has entered their world. They come 


‚up to Uncle Andrew, who has fainted and is Iying crumpled on 


the ground, and say, “Is this a Neevil? What is a Neevil?” And 


_ we are in the same situation. There is evil; of that we are 


convinced. But what constitutes evil? 

Returning to our metaphors, I simply reiterate what was said 
earlier: evil occurs when creativity becomes destructive, or 
when personality is destroyed or prevented from growing to 
maturity. In my theology, there is no hint that the forces of 
nature are evil until the wonder of personality is there to be 
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awakened or destroyed. Unless human life is snuffed out, a 
volcanic eruption is part of the brilliance of the universal 
orchestra. Indeed, insofar as man is himself a product of the 
natural world-and he is that, even if he is more than that-it is 
only with reluctance that I use the word “evil” to refer to what 
nature does to man. For that world sustains man with food and 
shelter, and its orchestration is enriched by his performance. I 
prefer to think of our natural world of molecules and stars, of 
rivers and trees, of germs and giraffes as supporting human life 
but neither dependent on it nor in antagonism to it. The same 
hurricane which destroys a fisherman’s ketch and the fisherman 
with it also contributes to the forming of harbors for navigating 
safety. What is evil is not the hurricane. What is evil is that a 
human personality has been lost. 

Some of nature’s worst blows are reserved for people who 
deliberately or foolishly tempt her power. We do not need to 
live on the periphery of volcanoes. Nor must we cut down trees, 
clear brush, and allow topsoil to be lost, so that heavy rains are 
spilled into creeks and rivers instead of soaking into the earth, 
and men are flooded from their homes. The new trend in 
ecology is absolutely correct in insisting that the world is our 
good home. We are dependent on the natural environment of 
which we are part, and if we continue to misuse our natural 
mother we will only make her actions more evil for us. 

So we must imagine the natural order—the orchestration of 
myriad entities ranging from simple inorganic structures existing 
everywhere in the universe, through the living creatures we 
know on earth, to the sidereal splendors of the heavens above 
and below--to be just that: a natural order which brought about 
man, which sustains man, which can exist without man, and 
which in Jewish and Christian terms is good, even when it 
destroys one thing and brings about another. Tyrannosaurus Rex 
died a death which is still mysterious to us, but even as he 
strode the earth there darted about his feet a little field mouse, 
a mammal, who would begin the restless search of life for a 
more creative product. We cannot regard that search as evil, or 
nature as malignant. Objectively it is not so, although sub- 
jectively, when personality is destroyed, it is with sadness that 
we regard our Earth Mother and learn again to respect her in all 
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her moods. She is part of the conductor’s orchestra as well as 
we. 

Having given some indication of the direction which our 
theology should take with regard to nature, let us turn to the 
more pressing problem of man’s destructiveness toward man. By 
looking at this harder case, I believe, we may further illuminate 
nature’s ways as well. 

First, God’s relationship to nature seems to be primarily one 
of ordering her existence and living within her in a way that 
brings about change and direction. But with man an element of 
freedom has come into the world which is not apparent in 
nature, although-as Teilhard made clear—not totally absent 
either. God does not control men as a puppeteer controls his 
dolls. Indeed, the biblical testimony suggests that God preserves 
a “hands-off” relationship to man in some respects. Such bibli- 
cal personages as Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Jesus all express 
horror that God does not intervene-the first two quite clearly, 
and we may interpret Jesus’ cry of dereliction on the cross in 
that way-and allows man in his freedom to do what he will. As 
the Deuteronomist said in the book of Judges: “And each man 
_ did what was right in his own eyes.” And Judges records rape, 
murder, infanticide, treachery, genocide, assassination, and Kin- 
dred delights, as men did what was right in their own eyes to 
each other with a vengeance. 

This raises again the serious question of whether “omnip- 
otence” is a helpful term to apply to God. Is it not rather 
another illustration of the problems we raise when we take 
human characteristics, extend them indefinitely, and apply 
them to God, whether they are appropriate or not? The Bible 
. quite often reverses this concept and speaks of God’s power 
being manifested in weakness; and a man on a cross showed us 
most clearly what God is all about. Our own metaphor shows 
" God working patiently to bring good out of the evil that human 
‚ freedom has made, rewriting the score as we men play it so 
badly. “Omni-patient”” may be more apt a term than “omni- 
potent.” Actually, “God the servant,” “God the editor,” “God 
the janitor,”’ seem just as accurate and more biblical than “God 
the omnipotent.” This is not meant to say that God is power- 
less. It is meant to say that his power—at least as we see it in 
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Jesus-is of another kind, a kind which the term “omnipotence” 
does not help clarify. 

Secondly, when I think about the evil that men do I keep 
returning to Berdyaev’s argument that our error is to choose 
that part of the natural which is not for us to choose. Evil is not 
a separate entity but the inappropriate use of the natural, even 
the good. The tree’s fruit which was a delight to the eyes, the 
story of Genesis 3 tells us, seems to represent man’s becoming 
aware of evil at all. The tree is not a Neevil, in the words of the 
talking animals of Narnia. But to taste its fruit is to awaken 
from innocency—the innocency of infancy? or prehuman- 
hood?-and immediately do the unhelpful, the inappropriate. 
Remember that Adam had no sooner eaten the fruit than God 
confronted him (as well as you can confront anyone who is 
hiding in the bushes because he’s discovered he isn’t wearing 
any clothes!), and Adam parried God’s accusation like a man— 
by blaming his wife. So with awareness comes at least the 
possibility of pride, self-defensiveness, sin. 

When we turn to the first overt sin in the Genesis account we 
find the same thing. Cain killed Abel. There is no hint here that 
killing is wrong, for Abel had already killed a lamb and made an 
offering to God. (Robert Ardrey is probably right to say in his 
African Genesis that we rose from prehuman ancestors who 
were able to use bones and knives to kill. But he is wrong in not 
stressing the cooperation that the hunt must have required of 
our ancestors and the unlikelihood that they would have killed 
each other, any more than other hunting animals do.) The evil 
was the act of killing a human being, a person. 

Perhaps it may help us to think of the activity of writing 
when we try to imagine how something can be good or natural, 
and yet become evil in use. When an author writes a novel, he 
creates or impresses a certain structure upon the material— 
characters, setting, plot. He chooses to use certain possibilities 
and to ignore others. But a bad writer usually wants to use too 
much. He can’t bear to let agood idea or neat phrase go unused, 
even if it doesn’t fit. The material is neutral; but when used it 
becomes bad within the context of the novel. Any student of 
writing knows that the problem of the unpracticed writer is not 
saying too little but saying too much. So with man when he 
takes the neutral material, the freedom which doesn’t fit the 
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conductor’s plan. This does not mean that man does only evil, 
for man is still a creator after God’s image, and all that he works 
with-physically, emotionally, conceptually—-is God’s creation 
and not totally corruptible. Philosophers and theologians some- 
times say that what man does is choose “nonbeing,” which is 
not evil in and of itself, but is what God chose not to use in 
creating the universe. Such a concept, I confess, has no concep- 
tual meaning for me. I cannot imagine what nonbeing “is.” So I 
would rather say that what man does is take the good or the 
natural and put it to inappropriate use. 

Third, we must not imagine that God’s relationship to all of 
this is merely that of conductor. The experimental score begun 
for man is written only at great cost to God. A deity who has 
not entered into pain and suffering is of no help to men who 
experience it daily. My metaphor starts to break down at this 
point, because the Christian message is that God himself has in 
Jesus entered the world in a human way-the world God already 
inhabits in, with, and under all that is. Were we to use the 
metaphor of a drama, we could say that the author of the play 
walked onstage into the actual production, although in the 

Christian framework God, the Author, remains offstage as well. 
Again we are caught up short by the realization that every 
metaphor, like all human knowledge, attempts to abstract from 
reality and does not convey the full reality. I certainly feel the 
" weakness of my metaphors here, since I believe that dealing 
with Jesus is in a real sense dealing with God. Dorothy Sayers 
has put it: 

That God should play the tyrant over man is a dismal story of 

unrelieved oppression; that man should play the tyrant over man is the 

usual dreary record of human futility; but that man should play the 


tyrant over God and find Him a better man than himself is an astonish- 
ing drama indeed (Christian Letters to a Post-Christian World, pp. 


16-17). 

Evil is not an abstraction for God. It has been experienced and 
is being experienced. That’s what incarnation means. 

Fourth, and finally for now: If the death of Jesus and the 
death of most men before they come to maturity is the end, 
then the “unrelieved tragedy” is still the human lot, except for 
those few who have time, leisure, health, and the good luck to 
be born in an affluent society before it drowns in its own 
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effluents. Death for most of us is still the grim reaper; person- 
ality struggles for self-awareness but is cut down before its 
prime. And the end of all things is the last enemy, death. Jesus 
was crucified. For the Christian, Jesus represents not only God 
but also humanity, and the fate of Jesus is the grim fate of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
ESCHATOLOGY: 
1. The End of Society 


At the end of his television series, “Civilisation,” Kenneth Clark 
defined the nature of the challenge ahead of mankind in this 
way: 
The moral and intellectual failure of Marxism has left us with no 
alternative to heroic materialism—and that is not enough. One may be 
BrSBBIK, but one cannot exactly be joyful about the prospect before 
us. 


In the last chapter I finished by declaring that human life is 
erucifixion. As I write these words the world reported to me by 
‚the news media is one of almost unrelieved pain. The North 
Vietnamese are still carrying their offensive into South Viet- 
nam, and the flight of refugees adds to the 20 per cent of South 
 Vietnamese people who are already homeless. In the sub-Sahara 
massive food shipments have kept people from starving to 
death, but ominous signs that the desert is growing signal the 
displacement of millions in the near future. A bomb set by the 
IRA in the Tower of London killed and maimed innocent tourists. 
And Greek and Turkish Cypriots vie in telling horror stories 
about each other and digging up the bodies to prove the stories. 
“Truth forever on the scaffold,’”’ wrote James Russell Lowell in 
describing the human condition; man is forever nailing the true, 
‘the good, and the beautiful to trees, not quite aware that it is 
always he himself who is pinioned there to die. 

It may be helpful to think of human society as “order” 
which is always threatened by “chaos.” Certainly this is the way 
man has usually regarded his society: as an island of order in a 
chaotic world which threatens to overwhelm it. Most of the 


!Quoted in John M. Francis, “Technological Futures-Is There a Case for Opti 
mism?”, unpublished article (1971). 
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great myths of mankind describe how God or the gods formed 
order out of chaos and then left it up to man to maintain order 
by re-enacting the original creation periodically in ritual and 
sacrifice, in order that chaos not sweep in and undermine the 
safety of society. So in the Babylonian epic, after Baal has 
created the earth and heavens from the dead body of the sea 
monster and mother of all, Tiamat, Baal gives man the task of 
ensuring that the chaotic Tiamat stays dead bykeeping Baal and 
the other gods strong and happy through proper performance of 
the correct sacrifices. In the marvellous poetry of the Hindu 
Bhagavad Gita the same theme is present. The God Vishnu has 
become incarnated as the charioteer Krishna, who reprimands 
the warrior Arjuna for his reluctance to go into battle where 
friends and relatives will be killed. It is the duty of a man in the 
warrior caste to fight, says the Lord Krishna, and if he does not 
perform his caste duty then the whole social order will fall into 
chaos, the castes will get mixed up, and society will be under- 
mined. The persecution of early Christians under Nero and 
Trajan and-tables turned—the pogroms waged by Christians 
against Jews and heretics of the Middle Ages were all under- 
taken from fear of minorities as elements of chaos or subversion 
in a stable society. 

So part of what it is to be human is to construct order and to 
fear chaos. But in the modern society a new note has crept into 
the process of ordering which may in the end be more destruc- 
tive of human life than disorder. The industrial era has intro- 
duced techniques which make it possible for the omnicom- 
petent state to order a society absolutely. Wire tapping, data 
banks, instant information retrieval techniques, better propa- 
ganda methods (which were developed marvellously under 
Goebbels in Hitler’s Germany)—such techniques make it possi- 
ble for the state to control its citizens so strictly that the result 
is not order but rigor mortis, the stiffness of death. 

Ironically, new techniques for introducing chaos have also 
emerged, notably those which exploit transportation methods, 
such as hijacking airplanes, placing gelignite bombs in autos, or 
posting letters which explode upon opening. So the balance 
between order and chaos, especially in fairly democratic soci- 
eties such as Northern Ireland and the United States, seems to 
many people to be swinging toward the chaotic. This, I believe, 
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is illusory, or at worst temporary. For the history of violent 
anarchism (not peaceful anarchism, which is an untried but 
respectable social philosophy) has been that whenever chaos 
began to reign, the forces of order have taken over the reins of 
power and introduced rigidity and control more total than 
people had ever known before. Certainly this has been true in 
the European communist countries, and we suspect it has been 
true under Maoist rule as well, although the latter seems from a 
distance to have made more use of propaganda than of techno- 
logical means of control. I think it is instructive that the major 
utopian works of the past half century have been Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World and George Orwell’s 1984, which 
depict technological and propagandistic rigor mortis overcoming 
human freedom and creativity. 

It takes no prophetic powers to predict that our society will 
be threatened by totalitarian control from both the right and 
the left. Governments influenced by Marxist thought have been 
totalitarian from the time Lenin decided to make the enemies 
of Russian communism feel the “Red Terror.” And the eco- 
nomic controls necessary to make communism work in a highly 
industrial global social order seem to lead inevitably to stringent 
controls against every hint of disorder. But in our freer Western 
countries, those who hope that bombings, assassinations, and 
kidnappings will bring society to its knees in order to be 
 replaced by Marxist justice are much more likely to be put 
down by police methods which introduce totalitarian control 
under the guise of maintaining democratic rule. Law and order 
has been a campaign issue several times in American politics, 
and as impersonal, technological transportation and marketing 
methods make it increasingly possible for small acts of destruc- 
tion to foul up large swaths of society, society will protect itself 
from such acts by whatever means are at its disposal. Despite 
the struggle of the American Civil Liberties Union to ensure 
“ constitutional rights for everyone, there is every likelihood that 
wiretapping, data banks containing private information on the 
citizenry, and other secret surveillance techniques will be in- 
creasingly approved and employed. As I write this, a news 
broadcaster is saying that the military may have bugged the 
White House for several years. One can only be horrified by 
some of the ways man has satisfied his urge for peace and 
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security. In Scotland’s Highlands after the uprising of 1745, 
British soldiers waged war against both people and the forests in 
which they hid, killing and burning indiscriminately to ensure 
the safety of the realm. The blackened cottages, destroyed 
forests, and ravaged crofts saddened the visiting Samuel John- 
son, who said, “They have created a desert and call it peace.’ In 
Vietnam equipment was dropped from the air into the jungles 
of the north which can detect the slightest sign of life-a child, a 
mouse, or a Viet Cong soldier. When life was detected our 
planes responded by dropping bombs, each bomb able to kill all 
living things in an area the size of a city block. Such equipment 
indicates how order-minded we are in this free land and how 
easily we can lose our freedom through the socially approved 
actions of our own democratically elected government, regard- 
less of which party is in power. 

Secularization in Western society has been caused to some 
extent by disorder and chaos. The old feudal, sacred order was 
gradually whittled away and broken up into fragments as men 
turned more and more to private symbols and value priorities 
and began to value freedom above order and security. The 
success of Protestantism in dividing the secular world, thus 
casting doubt on the unity of the sacred, had a large share in 
this. So had the success of the scientific revolution and the great 
movements for democratic societies, illustrated best by the 
American colonial revolution and the abortive revolution in 
France. All of these disordering movements are nails driven into 
the coffin of the hierarchical sacred cosmos of the thirteenth 
century, in which every man knew his place and role and knew 
that it was confirmed in heaven. So secularization has been 
brought about by differences in belief, by the affirmation of the 
value of the individual, by the privatization of religious sym- 
bols-in a word, by chaos. 

But there has been another element of secularization which 
leads directly to the kind of totalitarian control described 
above. And that has been the influence of the industrial process 
and its child, the technocratic revolution of our time. Surely—as 
I pointed out in Chapter Two-the power and might of the 
machine did a lot to erase from men’s minds belief in a sacral 
order and implanted instead a belief in strict causality, along 
with a faith in know-how and human invention. Life was 
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arranged to conform to the productive apparatus rather than 
the will of God. The increased efficiency of the machinery 
produced by this process has given the omnicompetent state the 
tools necessary to erase the disordering effects of human free- 
dom. So a major tool in bringing about secularization, the 
industrial process, has finally given us the chance for a final 
ordering of human life, complete stasis, total control. And if 
there is no God to ensure the worth of the individual person- 
ality, even the last restraint against using such methods has been 
taken away. Thus has the secularizing process freed man and 
then delivered him into the hands of the slavemaster. As Pogo 
said truly: ‘“We have met the enemy, and he is us!” 

Let us return a moment to our metaphors. We are faced with 
the threat that the human race has been released from bondage 
to the necessity of nature only to be shackled to its own 
machinery. Fear of chaos-which means fear of freedom and of 
the possibility for creativity—may finally choke off the human 
song, or introduce a strict monotone into the string section man 
occupies in this galaxy. Should this come about and nothing 
reverse this trend, there would be an end to creativity. While 
human personality would still exist, it would be partially de- 
humanized by the removal of freedom and responsibility. Such 
is precisely the program sketched by B.F. Skinner in his Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity, acclaimed for its boldness upon publica- 
“tion in 1972. That a denial of the human spirit and a return to 

the law of necessity should be greeted as bold ought to give us 
pause as we try to understand man’s place in God’s universe. 

J.M. Francis, a physicist who is trying to help the Church of 
Scotland explore the responsibilities of Christianity in a scien- 
.tific and technologically dominated world, points out that there 
have been three major attitudes to history and the future: ? 

(1.) A fatalistic or apocalyptic attitude: the human order is 
doomed; and nothing man does can avert an unhappy end. 

(2.) A messianic attitude: the human race is destined to a 
glorious future because of some deterministic factor—such as 
technology or the economics of dialectical materialism—over 
which (again) man has little control. 

(3.) The prophetic attitude: history is conditional, a kind 


2 Ibid. 
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of “if ... then” process, in which the future is shaped by what 
we choose and do. 

So far in this chapter I have been stressing the first approach, 
one which sees man caught in the grasp of technological effi- 
ciency for the sake of safety and security until he settles down 
under the rigid control of the state. This is fatalistic but not 
apocalyptic, and I believe Francis’ scheme fits better if we 
separate fatalism from the apocalyptic belief that society will 
worsen until God intervenes. So far as I know, the Bible never 
offers a fatalistic interpretation, but it does hint in places that 
there is a fatal thread woven into human history that can be cut 
out only by the inbreaking of God into history. This is the 
apocalyptic attitude which is expressed so forcibly in the 
biblical books of Daniel and Revelation and in the teachings of 
Jesus. In either case, man is helpless to do anything about his 
future. Under the fatalistic scheme—expressed so well by Hux- 
ley’s technologically and propagandistically dominated Brave 
New World-rigid conformity squeezes the juice from human 
creativity and freedom. Under the apocalyptic approach, man’s 
propensity for evil has a cumulative effect so horrifying that 
God finally destroys the evil-the symbol of the final Battle of 
Armageddon is one potent picture-and institutes the New 
Heaven and New Earth. Either way, mankind has little control 
over what happens. 

One would suppose that Christian theology would be forced 
to adopt either the apocalyptic attitude—which can be found in 
the Bible-or the prophetic belief that man can determine his 
own future, which is also biblical. But instead Western men, 
including Christians, have often chosen what Francis 
calls the ““messianic attitude,” looking to a happy future for 
mankind which is largely outside his control. Christians have 
done this in several ways. Some have adopted the idealistic 
philosophy of Hegel, which understands history to be the pro- 
gressive unfolding of the divine spirit, and tied it to biological 
evolution in the belief that spirit and matter combine to ensure 
higher and higher syntheses until some unimaginable synthesis 
finally produces the Kingdom of God on earth. Teilhard de 
Chardin carried the evolutionary drive right out of the bio- 
logical sphere, where it can be plainly seen (if one wants to see 
it), and into the affairs of man in such an optimistic vein that 
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the dark possibilities of human nature are largely ignored. 
Marxists, on the other hand, have adopted similar progressive 
and optimistic attitudes toward the human future because their 
father Karl simply took over Hegel’s optimism and, substituting 
matter for spirit, believed in the progressive unfolding of mate- 
rialism rather than of the divine spirit. But the goal is the same: 
a beautiful, classless utopia which will come about almost in 
spite of human effort. 

The oddest drama being played out in eastern Europe is that 
frustrated Christians and frustrated Marxists, both of whose 
nonbiblical, progressive, and optimistic philosophies are bank- 
rupt, are coming together as if to dramatize the poverty of their 
positions. Alasdair MacIntyre, the British philosopher and soci- 
ologist, points out (in A Sociological Yearbook of Religion in 
Britain, 1969) that both have twisted their own belief systems 
to allow them to meet together only because the myth of 
progress which both embraced has been exposed as hollow and 
empty. After the quashing of Czech freedom in 1968 and the 
food price riots in Poland which brought down the Gomulka 
regime in December, 1970, surely no Marxist can believe any 
longer in automatic theories of progress. And any Christian who 
accepts such a theory contradicts the plain and clear teachings 
of his religion. 

_ It seems clear to me that Christians who take the scriptures 
 seriously will see that God’s revelation is linked not so much to 
the future as to the end of history. As Wolfhart Pannenberg 
writes, that the biblical God is the one true God will be proved 
in the strict and ultimate sense only at the end of all history 
(Revelation as History, p. 142). Meanwhile the Christian must 
-proclaim the prophetic message that what men do is important 
and that blessings and curses do follow upon human activity. 
This unites believers and nonbelievers, for it is an observable 
fact that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, 
“ whether one believes in God or not. Therefore, as the believer 
tries to bring about a more just world where freedom can be 
used more constructively and imaginatively, a world where the 
human music is both grave and brilliant, he must not be misled 
by determinisms of the right or the left. Those on the right— 
notably Robert Ardrey and B.F. Skinner—see human nature 
fixed into patterns of aggression which only iron controls can 
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overcome. In that direction lies rigor mortis for mankind. Those 
on the left ask men to hitch their hopes and their views of right 
and wrong to the notion that history is on our side, that the 
true and just society is inevitably around the corner if only the 
revolution can be brought about. This is equally deterministic 
and nonprophetic, and it too must be rejected by believers in 
God. This does not mean the believer may not cooperate with 
whoever is acting for justice, equality, and freedom. What it 
means is that he is never deceived into thinking that Christianity 
can be wedded to any fatalistic or automatically optimistic view 
of history. In man evolution has become conscious of itself; to 
man God has given the task of taking care of this Garden, the 
Earth, to dominate it wisely and lovingly. The order of nature, 
of necessity and determinism, is overcome in man. He cannot 
give up the divinely ordained task of creating his music. The 
instruments are his. He must play them. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
ESCHATOLOGY: 
2. Personality and Death 


Death is a tragedy only when there is an acute awareness of personality. 


—Nicolai Berdyaev 
A man should be able to say he has done his best to form a conception 
of life after death, or to create some image of it-even if he must 
confess his failure. Not to have done so is a vital loss. For the question 
that is posed to him is the age-old heritage of humanity: an archetype, 
rich in secret life, which seeks to add itself to our own individual life in 
order to make it whole. Reason sets the boundaries far too narrowly for 


us, and would have us accept only the known..... 
—Carl Jung 


Archaeologists tell us that burial with clear evidence of a belief 
in life after death was practiced by Neanderthal man in Europe 
about 50,000 years ago. It is not important for our purposes at 
what point along the evolutionary ladder self-reflection was 
born and man came to be separated from all the other animals 
“ evolving from the “dust of the earth,” but it seems proper and 
right that men’s awareness of their uniqueness as separate per- 
sonalities should be accompanied by a hope or faith that the 
personality did not cease existence when the body grew cold in 
death. Not all men have held such a belief. The Egyptians 
. obviously had a strong, even crude, belief that life continued in 
some spirit-world beyond the grave. Looking back from our 
limited vantage point, it appears that at times the energies of 
that whole civilization were focused toward assuring its rulers a 
happy future existence. On the other hand, the Hebrew people 
had only a faint, shadowy hope for life beyond death, and even 
that may be putting it too strongly. As late as a couple of 
centuries before Christ, a sophisticated Hebrew poet wrote: 


For the fate of the sons of men and the fate of beasts is the same; as one 
dies, so dies the other. They all have the same breath, and man has no 
advantage over the beasts; for all is vanity. All go to one place; all are 
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from the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knows whether the spirit 
of man goes upward and the spirit of the beast goes down to the 
earth? (Ecclesiastes 3:19-21). 


Like the Hebrews, many Greeks prior to Plato had dim hopes 
for life beyond the grave, as is evident in the proverb: better a 
live dog than a dead lion. 

By the time of Jesus the Jewish community had split into 
two camps over this theological issue. One group, represented 
by the Sadducees of the New Testament, insisted with the bulk 
of the Old Testament tradition that resurrection to life beyond 
the grave was not a teaching from God. It is they who asked 
Jesus the question about the woman who was married seriatim 
to seven brothers, none of whom had children by her, and 
questioned him humorousiy whose wife she would be in the 
resurrection. The question was meant to show the absurdity of 
belief in life after death, or at least of that belief as expressed 
by their opponents, the Pharisees. Jesus affirmed belief in the 
resurrection while denying that those sharing that new life are 
married, in this instance putting himself on the side of the 
Pharisees. Their teaching was one which had arisen in Jewish 
thought during the century and a half between the writing of 
the last Old Testament books and the life of Jesus. The affirma- 
tion of God’s power to raise the dead came out of hints in the 
Bible, especially that expressed in what is probably the latest 
Old Testament work to be penned: “And many of those who 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt’”’ (Daniel 
12:2). There seems little doubt that the undeserved and un- 
provoked persecution and suffering of the Jewish people with 
no relief this side of the grave, coupled with belief in a just God 
who punished the guilty and rewarded the upright, contributed 
greatly to this affirmation. What held it back was probably the 
Hebrew insistence that man is a whole, that there is no split 
between body and spirit such as Indian and post-Platonic Greek 
thought took for granted. Since the body obviously died and went 
into the ground, finally to disappear, the Jew could recognize the 
personality’sexistence beyond death only by affirming that at the 
last day the whole person would be raised from death and re- 
constituted as a whole person by the power of God. This was 
the faith of the Pharisees, and for the early Christians Jesus’ 
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resurrection was a demonstration of God’s will and power to 
raise the dead. Belief in that event was the vital core of the good 
news which had transformed their lives. 

But that affirmation, like the rest of that sacred cosmos 
which once ordered and guided the affairs of men in the secular 
realm, has little strength in modern fragmented existence. I 
could quote here theologians and savants of all ranks, from the 
colleague who once exclaimed in surprise, “Fred, you don’t 
really believe in the survival of the individual personality, do you? 
Tell me you don’t” ... to the Scots miner who said, “There is 
nae sa’ thing as life when you’re dead.” And the failure of 
Christianity to hold and express this part of its faith in a 
positive way is clear from what one retired Scotsman said to me 
over a pint of lager: “Mr. Graham, fear is what filled the 
churches. Absence of fear has now emptied them out.” I can 
only agree with some sadness and remark, with Berdyaev, that 
although the motive of fear has often been used for religious 
purposes, yet what a man does out of fear of hell, and not out 
of love of God and love for others, has no religious significance 
whatsoever. I still shudder over the remark of a seminary 
professor, whom in other respects I still admire, that people 
who refuse Christ ought to be impelled to belief from sheer fear 
that they might otherwise spend eternity in the torments of 
hell. If salvation is, as he held, a gift of God, not earned but 
given by grace alone, then such fear could not turn the trick, 
nor in the plan of God is it supposed to. 

Modern man has almost no hope in the survival of personality 
after death. He believes neither in the Greek view that spirit is 
immortal and cannot die, nor in the biblical teaching that God 
_ cares so much that he raises the dead, nor in the once fashion- 
able belief that the emergence of self-consciousness in the 
evolutionary process is so striking that Nature must prize indi- 
vidual awareness and somehow preserve it even when it appears 
to be gone with the body into the ground. (Nietzsche, for 
example, held this view.) 

In denying the survival of personality, three arguments are 
commonly used. The first, and most compelling, is the scientific 
dogma that consciousness is merely a product of cerebral com- 
plexity, and when the cerebrum ceases to function the accom- 
panying consciousness ceases as well. It is clear again that when 
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scientific method is expounded into a philosophy, then all that 
exists must be understood on the model of a complex cause- 
and-effect machine, and nothing which does not fit into that 
model can be acknowledged to exist. I have argued earlier that 
this turns science into a myth, giving us but one metaphor by 
which to understand the universe, and that it is neither proven 
nor strongly suggested by the evidence that we have. As a faıth, 
however, it is a fairly simple and perhaps satisfying way to 
understand things. And as a faith it has been at least partially 
embraced by modern Western man. 

The second argument against survival is a curious one, af- 
firmed but never demonstrated. The real goal in life is self- 
affirmation and self-actualization, it is argued, and it is in 
becoming a “real person” that one succeeds or fails in life. 
Therefore, to posit life beyond death is a sneaky cop-out, a way 
of putting off personal growth, a denial of the drive toward 
self-actualization in this life. 

I think this rather existentialist argument is bolstered in a 
crass way by our consumer mentality, which insists that any- 
thing which is put off cannot be enjoyed. To be rewarded is to 
be rewarded right here and now. It is remarkable how many 
advertisements stress immediacy of reward. A brewing company 
tells us, “You only pass this way once,’ and you’d better make 
the best of it by drinking its beer. An airline ad wonders aloud 
why you shouldn’t enjoy a trip to Hawaii while you’re young 
enough to get some pleasure from the visit, rather than waiting 
until you can afford it and are too old and tired to benefit. So 
psychology and commercial interests combine to insist that you 
get yours here and now, or not atall. 

I don’t want to knock self-actualization. In traditional soci- 
eties such a concept means little, for one must play the role that 
society expects, into which one was born. The better the role is 
filled, the better and more useful a person one is. In our 
privatized, individualistic culture, however, the concept is at- 
tractive because our roles are muddled and changing. We see no 
clear signals of what the good life is. What I object to is the 
common assumption that to affirm that personality does not 
cease with the grave somehow takes away the motivation to 
become the truest, best, and most authentic person one can be. 
If fear is the primary result of belief in life beyond death, then 
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the charge is sustained. But if one believes, as I think the 
Christian should, that life in God is life lived with the naked 
power and love which undergirds the universe, that delight is its 
chief component, and that whatever personality you have at 
death is lifted and magnified and healed in the life of God-if 
one believes that, then the charge that anyone who believes in 
life beyond death is copping out is mere verbiage, absurd and 
unthinking. 

It should not be forgotten that some of the scholars who 
have directed our thinking in these directions—I think of Erich 
Fromm and Abraham Maslow especially—were themselves cap- 
tured by a unified scientific view of the universe (though 
neither was a scientist in any strict sense) and commonly used 
religious, language without religious content. They offer good 
advice, and many of their insights are helpful and true. But both 
consistently try to woo the believer away from faith in God by 
using the language of faith as the vehicle for a nontheistic, 
faintly existential humanism. Both of them feared the me- 
chanical determinism of the naive scientistic world-view, but 
both eviscerated religious experience of its transcendent refer- 
ence and tried to use this pale and ghostly pseudo-religion as an 
alternative. 

The third argument against belief in survival is the Marxist 
one. I think there is no doubt that Marx was correct in com- 
plaining that for the working masses, as for black slaves in 
America, religion was an opiate, and the assurance of pie in the 
sky when you die directed attention from this world’s ills to the 
next world’s cures. Indeed, I will go a step further and claim 
that in a world where most personalities do not reach their 
“ potential nor even have an opportunity to do so, where cruci- 
fixion at the hands of fellow men is part of both communist 
and capitalist existence, failure to affirm life beyond death 
simply leaves most men in a meaningless limbo. In other 
words, I believe the Marxist criticism is correct, but Marx- 
ism has invented its own version of the rejected Christian 
doctrine: all the sufferings of the present, says the Marxist, 
are worth the final advent of the classless utopia that awaits us 
in the future. A Christian might respond to the Marxist by 
admitting the taming effect of Christian dogma about heaven 
upon people living in miserable conditions and pointing out that 
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Marxism has developed its substitute which has the same effect 
once the revolution is over. Then, both of us properly chas- 
tened, we can agree that a real aim of both prophetic systems is 
to win for man freedom from unjust social structures, so that he 
may have the opportunity as an individual and as part of society 
to construct a world where freedom to develop one’s personal- 
ity and to live creatively are held uppermost. Dogmatism about 
mystery is no more beautiful coming from the mouth of a 
young Maoist than coming from the mouth of a young Chris- 
tian. 

What I am saying is that the arguments against belief in life 
beyond the pit or the crem (that ugly British short form for 
crematorium!) are not without force, but neither are they 
compelling. They are rather part of the hazy world-view— 
fragmented and inconsistent as it may be-which is replacing the 
traditional sacred cosmos of the Christian West. It is David 
Belgum who has pointed out most clearly that within this 
world-view, in which life beyond death is denied, death itself is 
not accepted naturally but has become the modern obscenity. A 
curious example of this was the little novelette and movie, Erich 
Segal’s Love Story, in which death is handled just as the old 
obscenity, sex, was once treated in Doris Day-type titillation 
flicks. Sex used to be manipulated with complete insincerity, 
the plot moving toward that mystery and then backing off with 
smirks and apologies. The viewer of Love Story will remember 
that the heroine dies, but death is never really dealt with in 
either the cinematography or the dialogue. With Doris Day we 
grinned, but nothing had happened; in Love Story we are asked 
to cry, but nothing has happened. 

We try hard to make death marginal to our lives. The reader 
need not be reminded of how we disguise death, pushing it off 
onto the hands of a professional who handles it in asomber and 
distant manner, in a special place set aside for it. Death never 
invades our happy lives. People do not die at home but in 
hospitals or asylums for senior citizens. The dead never touch 
our lives, for death is something unspeakable and obscene. The 
church, which is itself a marginal institution today, clings 
to part of its traditional role by performing suitable ceremonies 
about the coffin, although there is a tendency in large urban 
areas for funeral specialists to build their own chapels and even 
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to hire chaplains who are no longer connected with Christian 
churches. Still, for most people religion will enter in at the end, 
and as Bryan Wilson has said of the British scene, ‘a man needs 
extraordinary presence of mind at death if he is to avoid 
religious officiation at his burial” (Religion in Secular Society, 
PrT7) 

I am not saying that no one today looks positively upon 
death, but only that death no longer has its former meaning in 
our culture as a sign of the senselessness and corruptibility of 
life without God and therefore also a sign that there is a higher 
meaning to life. For most people senselessness without higher 
meaning is so unthinkable that death is ignored or denied, as 
much as it can be. Some secularists, however, accept death with 
a grave realism that befits the final dashing of all man’s hopes. 
Others, like the psychologist-philosopher Sam Keen, see some- 
thing positive in it. Keen, we have noted, says that, while we 
can no longer believe in life beyond the grave, there is perhaps a 
kind of immortality in that our dead bodies “enrich the hu- 
mus.” I suppose that if a man has lived a full and satisfying life, 
with a few successes and few regrets, perhaps he may be able to 
affirm fertilizing the soil as something we can do when we’re 
gone. But when one thinks of the bodies stacked at Auschwitz— 
bodies of persons with no successes, stark savagery having been 
their only lot in life-then enriching the humus seems almost as 
obscene a cover-up for the stark horror of death as the rouge 
and lipstick of the undertaker’s art. Better that men pass by in 
silence than trot out platitudes to cover such obscenity. 

For the Christian it should not be possible to forget the 
horror with which our Lord faced death. In his wrestling in the 
_ garden, Mark tells us, Jesus was terror-stricken and depressed, in 
agony, his heart nearly broken. On the cross itself, he did not go 
gently into the night of death but cried out his abandonment, 
using the words of the twenty-second Psalm: “My God, my 
God, why did you forsake me?” Here was no stoic, placid 
acceptance of death but full realization of the horror of human 
life being wrenched into nothingness. It is no wonder that the 
Christian religion is based absolutely on the belief that in the 
resurrection of Jesus death is undone, life conquers the grave, 
the last enemy is conquered. But whoever paints a pretty death, 
as in Love Story, can paint no resurrection. 
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When human personality is not taken seriously, when what 
Heidegger calls the “‘herd mentality’”’ prevails, then men are 
insensitive to the anguish of death, perhaps fearing it because it 
finally puts the stamp of meaninglessness on their lives. The 
most usual way on the one hand to participate in this herd 
mentality, and on the other to try to assure oneself that some 
good comes from life, is to assert that the continuance of the 
race is enough. That view is well expressed in the popular song 
which affirms, “When I die, and when I’m gone, there’ll be one 
child born to carry on, to carry on.” Despairing of the individ- 
ual, people pin their hopes on the race and even invest the race 
with the attributes of the individual personality. Thus the only 
antidote to death is birth, and the individual is considered 
expendable and forgettable. Certainly modern man, fragmented 
in his personality as he is pulled this way and that by a life 
which makes no sense, has difficulty affiırming his own worth. 
He shields himself from the terror of death by a myriad of 
devices. Unsure of his own personality and largely untouched 
by the agony of death, he cannot affirm the resurrection. It is 
just here that the antidote of the Christian message, the good 
news, should not be muted. 

Of course it is hard to believe in the resurrection. I have given 
some of the reasons above; chief among them is the modern 
secular surrender of wholeness to the fragmentation of person- 
ality by forces which tear our lives apart. Death, like law and 
nature and machines, represents necessity. Individual human 
freedom and creativity seem weak and helpless in the face of 
the forces of nature, the efficiency of our technology, and 
especially the inevitability of death. So the resurrection seems 
to us unbelievable, so unbelievable that we have the spectacle of 
Christian theologians who glory in the crucifixion—that is, in 
the inevitability of human evil causing death to all that is 
good—yet stand embarrassed before the story that God in Christ 
conquered death. By itself the death of Christ only shows God’s 
own weakness before death and necessity. That he deigns to 
share our weakness is beautiful; and perhaps we could cry with 
God for both himself and ourselves were this the whole story. 
(My father says his pastor sometimes slips and asks the congre- 
gation to remember God in their prayers.) But the New Testa- 
ment was written not because men believed God had suc- 
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cumbed to death, but because God had given them man’s first 
clear glimpse that he had conquered death, and they would too. 
“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (I 
Corinthians 15:22). 


As a footnote to this chapter, it should be emphasized that 
the New Testament accounts of the resurrection clearly point to 
the kaleidoscopic nature of the resurrection appearances of 
Christ to his early followers. These accounts cannot be harmo- 
nized into a neat package, even as the risen Christ could not be 
contained by walls or distance. Since St. Paul insists in his first 
letter to the Christians in Corinth that the vision he had of the 
risen Christ on the road to Damascus was similar to those 
experienced a couple of years earlier and recorded in the gospel 
accounts, we may assume that “flesh and blood’’ is not quite 
what the early Christians experienced when they encountered 
Jesus. The strangeness of the risen Jesus is evident in some of 
the accounts: Mary thought she was talking to a gardener, and 
the two on the road to Emmaus walked, they thought, with a 
stranger. That the disciples thought him a ghost is mentioned in 
one account, and everything we have tells us that while there 
was continuity between the Jesus of Nazareth prior to death 
and the one who appeared to them afterward, there was dis- 
continuity as well. The important thing is that the risen Christ 
was the same personality they knew before, and even the empty 
tomb (as Dorothy Sayers points out) was used only as evidence. 
It is not necessary, according to New Testament teaching about 
the resurrection, to establish continuity between the molecules 
which go into the ground at the death of the body and the risen 
life which is finally lived with God. St. Paul goes to great 
lengths in I Corinthians 15 to assure us of the continuity of the 
person ‚and at the same time declares that continuity of physical 
structure or appearance is not the issue. 

So the early Church experienced the risen Christ in a series of 
kaleidoscopic and ephemeral appearances for a short period 
after the crucifixion. Far from giving us a systematic “resurrec- 
tion history,” those appearances were precisely the opposite— 
unsystematic, but filled with power, awe, mystery, and delight. 
Frightened, defeated disciples on Black Friday became men of 
power, victors, bearers of news so good that it is still hard to 
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believe but joy to embrace. Gone is the secular man’s sullen 
resignation to the necessity of death. Christ is risen, and we 
shall be raised with him! 


What I have written should not be forced to express more 
than I intend. I have no picture of life beyond the grave. I don’t 
know where-in what universe or cosmos or wavelength— 
personality can be drawn into God’s great Person. I don’t know 
whether the followers of Teilhard are correct in speaking of a 
final “totalization,’’ a bringing together of matter, man, and 
God, which nevertheless perserves uniqueness against loss of 
personhood. I have no opinion about New Testament scholar 
Oscar Cullmann’s belief that in the New Testament it is assumed 
that personalities sleep or are unconscious till the Last Day, 
when they are “remembered’” by God and made total persons 
again with some inconceivable sort of resurrection bodies 
(Christ and Time, pp. 231-42). I do believe that the analogies 
the Bible uses for life beyond death-heavenly city, robed 
saints, gates of pearl and streets of gold, banks of choirs, rooms 
in a mansion-are a delight to some and a stumblingblock to 
others. All I ask is that this be interpreted as I have tried to 
write it: personality, the great achievement of evolution, and 
biblically equated with the responsible self, does not evaporate 
at death. The resurrection of Christ is the guarantee that God’s 
power over death is even stronger than death’s power over man. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
CHURCH AND ISRAEL: 
Social Forms and Elect Communities 


What the Church is all about is that one old story of God’s dealings 
with man, the story that spans the Exodus and Easter morning. 
—Peter Berger 


The kind of religious faith which makes human hearts lift with 
joy when by rights they should be despondent and which draws 
them together for periodic celebration is a faith which astounds 
and affronts the scientist. Such is the confession of psychiatrist 
Robert Coles, whose three books about Children of Crisis have 
done so much to help us understand the strength and courage of 
those caught in poverty and oppression in a political and eco- 
nomic system which has failed so many Americans so badly. In 
an article drawn from one of his books, he writes: 


Perhaps nothing is more difficult for the outsider to comprehend than 
the deep and abiding religious faith of black sharecroppers and white 
tenant farmers, of migrant workers, and of the mountain people of 
Appalachia. 


He goes on to say that the concerned social scientist can 
empathize with other aspects of the lifestyles of the poor, his 
* Janguage and his music, for example; but 


Our forbearance wears thin at the church door. We are likely to think: 
what hardships they face, in return for a promise that another world 
will redeem this one’s evil! And what energy is week-by-week carried 
off in a noisy, superstitious tide of prayers and hymns, all meant to 
make people compliant, slightly dazed, and ridiculously hopeful-in the 
face of their awful circumstances. Seldom do we react similarly to the 
dozens of secular idologies that command compliance, belief and, not 
uncommonly, real zealotry from well-educated and well-to-do people.! 


Coles refuses to explain away religious faith in the cavalier 


1“God and the Rural Poor,” Psychology Today, January, 1972. 
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way popular among well-educated people, using various theories 
which-taken by themselves-are reasonable explanations and 
enable us to avoid the mysterious and the transcendent. These 
were discussed in Chapter Two, and I remind the reader briefly 
that the deprivation theory holds that people deprived of basic 
needs in life by the normal routes of work, wealth, and status 
turn to an outside supplier of these basic necessities. They claim 
that even if the world neglects and despises them, that’s no 
more than the world did to Jesus, whom God raised from the 
dead. So deprivation drives them to project their needs onto God, 
the final judge of human worth. A second theory, the projec- 
tion theory, explains why the inner turmoil of the deprived is 
projected onto a supposed world beyond. Sometimes strictly 
Freudian concepts are employed, but more often it is assumed 
that man naturally projects the solution of his earthly problems 
into the realm beyond the sky. “All my trials, Lord, soon be 
over.” Finally, the theorist argues that in a world where one’s 
needs are not met, one who believes must share that belief with 
others similarly deprived and similarly rewarded in the next 
world. Thus a sharing fellowship, a church, is created out of the 
thwarted needs of the poor and neglected. Religion is labelled a 
creation of human sickness. 

I have indicated my position with regard to such theories 
already. To reject them out of hand is, I think, wrong. While I 
regard Freud’s oedipal theory of the origin of the existence of 
God as tortured and unconvincing, I believe deprivation, projec- 
tion, and sharing all do contribute to religious faith. Echoing 
Jesus, I suspect it is as difficult for the rich to want God to rule 
them as it is for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. What 
I object to is the assumption that if one gives an explanation for 
something, it is thereby understood and explained away. From 
one point of view, the social scientist is right. From another, as 
Coles makes clear, he is arrogant and absurd, thinking to explain 
mystery and faith with the flimsy tools of human reason. He 
explains and explains away, and then he goes away still spitting 
on the hope of the poor, thinking he has solved their problem! 
Perhaps sociology is also a disease. 

But I want in this chapter to look particularly at that fellow- 
ship created by those beggars who have told each other where 
to find bread and are rejoicing together as they eat it. Every 
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religious faith-and many a nonreligious one—creates a commu- 
nity in which people share what they have found and through 
which they carry on across the generations the message of that 
discovery. Such communities or fellowships usually train the 
uninitiated—children and outsiders—to share in that discovery. 
And usually such fellowships do not claim to have exhausted 
the wonders of the mystery which has grasped them, but hope 
that in their fellowship continuing new discoveries may be 
made. Sometimes, however, when a community has continued 
any length of time, its methods of celebration and teaching tend 
to limit the possibilities for new discoveries. Charismatic com- 
munities, such as Methodists once were, begin to plod like 
Presbyterians. Dissatisfied persons who have been touched in 
different ways, or feel the need to express their discoveries in 
different modes, or are kept from positions of importance, may 
then create new fellowships based on new appropriations of the 
mystery which surrounds human existence. 

It is common today to decry the need for these communities 
or institutions. In a day when religious experience and belief are 
privatized and diverse-a “luxuriant theological undergrowth’”’ 
—institutions become increasingly fluid and ephemeral, and the 
intellectual community regards them all with distaste. This is a 
reflection of modern Western life, for several centuries ago these 
institutions (the church in Christian Europe, the synagogue in 
the Jewish ghettoes of eastern Europe) were central to human 
life, but now they are secondary or marginal. And yet if power 
is to be transmitted, it must be conducted through something, 
as a river can be channeled to produce electricity and irrigation 
rather than spreading out to destroy the efforts of those who 
live by its banks. So some kinds of institutions are necessary 
when men find power in their lives. Not many intellectuals 
think universities should be abandoned just because some per- 
sons have received a better education in some other way. 
Indeed, those few radicals who want the most violent revolu- 
tions in our schools still pay their respects to the institutions by 
calling for their continuance with new goals, new programs, 
and especially new faculty. 

Religion, however, is different. Men still believe in education, 
even when people as different as Spiro Agnew and Abbie 
Hoffman scorn its ways and despise its products. But the 
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traditions which our religious institutions bear are no longer 
believed. Both Christianity and Judaism began because men 
were gripped by faith in a transcendent God who stands in 
judgment over every form which society takes, whether sacred 
or secular. But this God is no longer believed in. His sacred 
universe is no longer reflected in the earthly, and office build- 
ings and war installations rather than cathedrals mirror what we 
really believe in. Unfortunately, many modern religious thinkers 
have blessed this kind of secularization, regarding the modern 
consciousness as somehow infallible in its perceptions. Peter 
Berger has observed, ‘“ ‘Modern man’ and ‘modern conscious- 
ness’ have not only been posited as facts, but have become 
golden calves around which a depressing number of Christian 
thinkers have staged an ongoing dance celebration.’’ 

This, then, is one side of the problem of the religious institu- 
tion: the tradition it carries in an anti-institutional age is one 
which is not believed, not even by some of its most articulate 
spokesmen. The second problem is even worse: many of those 
who do find the institutions necessary—-who believe that they 
believe in the biblical God-fail to realize that this God stands in 
judgment over the social structures we are part of. That God 
damned Nazi Germany’s unrighteousness, and will no doubt do 
the same for Russia and China-that is easy to believe. But that 
the rain of bombs we have dropped in Indochina indicates that 
Americans are callous about human life, or that poverty in the 
midst of affluence really is an affront to our God: such 
thoughts are not to be entertained. Like Jonah, we are not 
about to call God’s forgiveness down upon our enemies, and 
like Habakkuk, we cannot believe our sins are so great asto call 
for destructive punishment upon God’s chosen. I don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry when people in my church write in a 
laymen’s journal that the denomination should play down the 
war, the armaments race, and racism, because American Pres- 
byterians seldom talk about such issues. 

The biblical paradox about organized religion is as applicable 
to the church and synagogue now as it was in other ages. On the 
one hand, these communities are made up of the people of 
God-the “chosen” or “elect”” of God, to use the strongest 
language possible. That is, these communities, even as they are 
social institutions which can be studied by the tools of the 
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social scientist, are at the same time God’s communities, 
brought into existence by his will, sustained because he has 
purposes for them. On the other hand, they are absolutely 
under his judgment. Indeed, God’s judgment on a society begins 
at his own house, with his own people. Many believers want to 
ignore the second part of the paradox and stress only the divine 
side of the church or synagogue, its chosenness. But both are 
true. 

Perhaps because of our modern dislike for religious institu- 
tions, we see a great complexity and variety in the forms of 
institutional existence today. Consider, for example, the forms 
of Judaism and Christianity I encountered in just three days 
recently. I spoke with a rabbi about the life of his temple, 
talked.with a university colleague about the experimental Jew- 
ish community she and other local people are trying to sustain, 
discussed over coffee a news item about so-called ‘“Jews for 
Jesus,”’ and watched an absolutely and totally secular Jewish 
colleague refuse to plan something in the future because it 
would fall on a Jewish holy day. Because I am a Christian, my 
contact with the Church was more direct and even more diverse. 
In one day, I taught an adult church school class at my own 
church, then raced away to take some students to a hand- 
clapping Pentecostal service where all the musical instruments 
were electrically amplified; attended Evensong, lecture, and 
healing service at an Episcopal church; and talked with some 
students about their dormitory prayer group. As institutions, 
Judaism and Christianity are complex, many-formed, ubiqui- 
tous, surprising. Christianity may mean students under the 
leadership of the fundamentalist and evangelical Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ having a huge convention in Dallas, and it may 
mean the leadership of a number of standard denominations 
meeting at some hotel to expedite the merger of their churches 
in the Consultation on Church Union. It may mean the rural 
congregations Coles writes about, where God seems closer be- 
cause he too was once poor and abused by the law. Or it may 
mean Pat Boone’s fellowship, which seems-from his descrip- 
tion-to consist mostly of rich kids going to private schools who 
were baptized in his swimming pool. 

Ridiculous, marginal bunches of people, some of them 
grasped by a power they cannot ignore, others seemingly fol- 
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lowing like sheep in the tracks of their parents and grand- 
parents-such is the appearance of these institutions. They are 
God’s people, yet some of them deny his very existence. They 
are people of judgment who deny that God can judge. Puzzled, 
many of them; others filled with the fire which comes only to 
those strange, sick souls who have experienced the depths of 
meaninglessness and know better than the rest of us what it is 
to be made whole. But despite all this, these are God’s elect 
communities on earth. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
ELECTION AND MYSTERY 


I am sure that what I have been saying has not called forth an 
entirely friendly response. What do you mean by “elect com- 
munity’”’?, I can hear someone asking. Are you trying to resur- 
rect old Calvinist teachings about God’s choosing some people 
to go to heaven and allowing others to go to hell? That sounds 
as if God cares only for section leaders in the intergalactic 
orchestra! 

I think, however, that experience and biblical faith under- 
score some sort of doctrine of God’s election. Again and again 
in the Old Testament the Hebrew people are called “the chosen 
of God.’ One thread of prophetic literature ties that election by 
God to a vocation of announcing to the whole world the 
righteousness of Israel’s God, so that all nations can turn to 
Yahweh to be saved and blessed. The story of Jonah is not 
really a fish story but a story of Israel’s persistent refusal to 
take that message to the pagan world which did not know a just 
God. Jonah took a Mediterranean cruise rather than preach to 
the hated Assyrians at Nineveh. 

And in the New Testament Jesus says that those who hear his 
message do so, not because of their own perspicacity, but 
because God has empowered them to do so. St. Paul picks up 
the old Jewish belief in election and extends it to the early 
Christians. ‘“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” he writes in the Ephesian letter, “‘who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places, even 
as he chose us in him before the foundation of the world...” 
(Ephesians 1:3, 4). At one time, Paul says, the Gentiles towhom 
he is writing were separated from Christ, alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants of 
promise, having no hope and being without God in the world 
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(Ephesians 2:2-12). So it is by God’s choice, not their own 
efforts, that this sad situation has been abolished. And because 
it is from God, no man can boast about his own spiritual 
performance. 

It is in the ninth chapter of his letter to the Romans that Paul 
treats the issue of election at greatest length. Although our 
study has not leaned on biblical exegesis very much, I think at 
this point it will help us to follow that early apostle’s rather 
tortuous winding through the theological predestinarian laby- 
rinth. He is agonizing there over the fact that his own Jewish 
people, the chosen people, have rejected the man Paul is con- 
vinced is the Messiah. The reader should be reminded that 
wherever Paul went to proclaim the gospel, he always went first 
to the Jewish community. And in each case he found himself 
quickly on the outside, rejected by most of his own people but 
surrounded by eager Gentiles, many of whom were of the 
so-called ““god-fearers”’—non-Jews attracted to the Jewish reli- 
gion by its high ethical standards but not willing to be circum- 
cised and become fully Jewish. It was from that crowd of 
hangers-on that many early Christians came to embrace the 
faith. 

How, Paul asks, can he understand the fact that God’s pur- 
pose in electing Israel seems to be thwarted by their rejection of 
God’s chosen Son? He comforts himself at first by reminding 
himself that ““God’s purpose of election” is such that, even 
before the old covenant had begun, God arbitrarily chose Jacob 
as father of the people Israel rather than Jacob’s twin brother 
Esau. He remarks that evidently God has mercy on whomever 
he wills and hardens the heart of whomever he wills (9:18). It 
might seem, he goes on, that all those in Israel have hardened 
their hearts against the Christ, but the situation is really just like 
the situation in Elijah’s time, when there were seven thousand 
who had not worshiped Baal. Even now “there is a remnant of 
Jews, chosen by grace,” which shows that God hasn’t entirely 
abandoned his people. “The elect obtained it, but the rest were 
hardened” (11:5-7). In the earlier part of this section Paul 
presents the least satisfying picture of election found in the 
scriptures when he compares human beings to pots being turned 
out by a potter, some for flower vases, others for menial use 
(chamberpots?). To the objection that it’s not fair for God to 
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will that some people accept the gospel and others reject it, Paul 
rejoins testily: “But who are you, a man, to answer back to 
God? Will what is molded say to its molder, ‘Why have you 
made me thus?’ Has the potter no right over the clay?” (9:19- 
23): 

But as Paul keeps scratching away with his pen, he takes 
courage and his theology seems to catch fire. He remembers 
God’s love for his people Israel, and he affirms that they have 
stumbled over Christ the scandal but have not really fallen. 
Their rejection of the Messiah means that the gospel has been 
preached to the gentiles, who have been grafted onto the chosen 
people Israel. He uses the analogy of Israel as an olive tree onto 
which the gentiles are grafted. Then, hinting at a hope he will 
make explicit a few years later in his first Corinthian letter that 
“in Christ shall all be made alive,” he asserts (11:26) that “all 
Israel shall be saved,” and that God will finally overcome their 
disobedience. ‘“For God has consigned all men to disobedience, 
that he may have mercy upon all” (11:32). So Paul can be read 
in two ways: he asserts the rejection of the nonelect, but he also 
writes of their inclusion. 

The non-Christian can only scoff at such twisting and turn- 
ing, but it strikes a deep note in the Christian’s soul. On the one 
hand, he realizes that being a Christian has little to do with his 
‚ own volition, for as he looks back at his life he sees that 
somehow he couldn’t escape his stance of belief. For some, the 
inescapability had a lot to do with being raised in a Christian 
home, surrounded by Christians of good will and forbearance. 
For others, that Christian home was a peculiar stumblingblock. 
For still others the way to faith led through terror, sorrow, or 
“ degradation. Of such people we can say almost literally that 
resurrection followed crucifixion. But in any case the believer is 
, not likely to regard with comfort and satisfaction the obvious 
fact that most people are not chosen. The message which makes 
it possible for believers to live in wholeness and hope is for 
others nonsense or at best ineffectual. A friend said yesterday 
evening, “Religion or God just doesn’t mean anything to me. It 
makes no impression at all.” And when efforts to convince my 
friend that what means everything to me might be his as well 
fall on deaf ears, then like St. Paul I am apt to puzzle long and 
hard and hesitantly over what that means. 
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Our orchestral metaphor for God and the universe was delib- 
erately chosen to indicate that his relationship with our tiny 
globe does not exhaust God’s direction and response to our 
universe and whatever universes there may be. But it seems 
easiest within that metaphor to think of humankind as consti- 
tuting one section, perhaps the first violins or the percussion, in 
our corner of our galaxy. I have not, I think, given the impres- 
sion that some people are in better touch with the conductor, 
or chosen by him for special favors. But that is exactly what the 
biblical doctrine of election seems to say. Indeed, a careful 
reading of St. Paul makes it clear that there are an “old” elect 
community, the Jewish, and a “new” elect community, the 
Christian, and that God’s final plan for humankind involves 
those two communities above all, without much regard for the 
rest of the world. 

At this point it will be well to remember that all our theology 
is a way of responding to mystery. Indeed, as Marian Fairman 
points out in her book, Biblical Patterns in Modern Literature, 
there are only two ways in which we use language. Either it is 
directly related to particles of “fact”’—-so that we speak and 
point to that melon, that squirrel, that molecule, that man. Or 
it symbolizes complex concepts which are only partly clarified 
by language about them, as when we speak of our nation, or 
justification by faith, or evolution, or God. And when we try to 
talk about either end of the historical process—-of origins or 
ends—-we are deeper in mystery than ever before. Even the 
description of a recent historical event is fraught with dangers 
and difficulties. Imagine that you were a historian and had to 
write a factual account of the whole Watergate story. There is 
almost no end to the interpretations you could give, just by the 
way you emphasized certain facts and played down others. 
Even with a great deal of knowledge, there remains much 
mystery. If it is difficult to describe accurately something as 
close to us as that, how much more difficult it is to describe the 
final mystery of humanity’s destiny, when we have in the Bible 
only hints which are not amenable to any clear organization. 

So the New Testament message says that some are chosen 
and others are not. When we look further, we find some places 
in the Bible which say that God’s redemption is for all peoples 
and others which restrict salvation to those who are identifiable 
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as Christ’s people. “There is no other name given among men 
whereby we must be saved,” said St. Peter. Within the Christian 
community are those who are convinced that universal salvation 
is the only way God’s power and love can be adequately 
expressed. But others insist (probably correctly) that such a 
view destroys the missionary motivation for witnessing to the 
world about the love of God seen in the face of Jesus. 

It is surely clear that no one knows the answers. The mystery 
of God’s relationship to humankind has never been adequately 
handled by either of these approaches, both of which seem to 
know more than the New Testament and are too tidy by far. 
Both camps can quote scripture verses at each other for hours 
and hours. But surely mystery is not illumined by a contest in 
which the team with the greater number of texts in their hands 
is declared the winner. 

The writers whom I find most convincing are those who 
acknowledge the matter to be a mystery and who know that 
their speech touches but does not explain. Among these stand 
out that small but exciting group of British scholar-theologians 
who approached faith primarily through the writing of novels 
and fantasies. I have in mind especially Dorothy Sayers, C.S. 
Lewis, J.R.R. Tolkien, and Charles Williams. Those who have 
read Lewis’s Narnia tales as children will recall that among the 
 vicious Calormen soldiers, one young man finds himself in 
“ Aslan’s Country upon death, and all the good he has attributed 
to his evil god, Tash, is now attributed by Aslan the Lion to 
himself. Though he is not of the elect and is a natural enemy to 
the Lord of Narnia, he is nevertheless invited “farther up and 
further in.” But there are many among the talking animals and 
- humans of Narnia who cannot bear the face of Aslan when the 
skies grow dark and the stars begin to fall. When they race 
toward him as he stands at the entrance to his country, they 
avert their gaze and turn away into total darkness. 

In Tolkien’s trilogy, The Lord of the Rings, there is death 
and damnation aplenty-at least one can interpret the fate of all 
Sauron’s horrible horde in that way. But some hope seems to be 
held out for the meanest of Frodo’s antagonists, the debased 
and slippery Gollum, who finally bites the terrible ring from 
Frodo’s finger and plunges into the Crack of Mt. Doom. Novel- 
ist Charles Williams depicts with terrible power in Descent into 
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Hell the eternal destruction of Lawrence Wentworth, the 
historian, who has debased life and truth until he dooms himself 
to an eternity of self. But in The Place oftbe Lion, the excited 
mystic, Richardson, who has no place in his philosophy for a 
God of positive character but seeks pure negation, seems saved 
just as surely as does the hero, Anthony Durrant, who knows 
his Creator and Savior. 

With such writers-and who can forget Dorothy Sayers’ love 
for her supremely unregenerate fictional sleuth, Lord Peter 
Wimsey?—there is no debasing of God’s justice by a superficial 
healing of human wickedness. But neither is salvation confined 
to those whose theology is correct and whose confession, bap- 
tism, and membership in the elect community are in order. 
Rather these fictional characters, like the biblical centurion, 
seem to be honored for their directness, the singleness of their 
hold on the truth and reality given them (even if what is given 
might seem inadequate to a Christian). 

There are Christians who claim to know all the truth, and 
lightly separate sheep and goats; and there are sentimental 
believers who have no sense of the power of doctrine and no 
concern for orthodox belief. But those I respond to are those 
who know that one cannot see clearly on holy ground, who 
touch with reverence the hem of mysteries beyond our compre- 
hension and stand ready to be amazed at what God has wrought 
in the life of any human who can respond, whatever the 
deficiencies of his creed. 


RETURN TO THE METAPHOR 
We have come a long way, and much that I have written should 
be understood as my private understanding of what the Chris- 
tian religion is all about. I have my biases, my lopsidedness, my 
blind spots, which make everything I have written partial, 
questionable, and arguable. But what I have tried to do is to 
understand biblically what it means to be a Christian in a 
society which only fragmentarily reflects the Christian under- 
standing of the world. I have tried to listen well to what the 
modern natural and social scientists tell us about our physical 
surroundings and social milieu, and the metaphor of the orches- 
tra in which the personality of the players is heightened by 
creative use of their talents has been central to my expression of 
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our common faith. In conclusion, I would add to the orchestra 
a dance and a song. The dance is the dance of the stars who sang 
together at creation-those galaxies in spiral, elliptical, and 
explosive form frolicking in their mad rush to disappear over 
the rim of the heavens and arrive at-what? For it is not only 
man who participates in sidereal music. We inhabit a universe 
made up of hundreds of millions of galaxies, each of these with 
a hundred million stars, no doubt surrounded by billions of 
satellites as our earth swims about its star. Can they all be 
barren? A preposterous and niggling assumption! Listen to their 
song: 

Praise him, sun and moon, 

praise him, all you shining stars! 

Praise him, you highest heavens! 

(Psalm 148:3, 4) 


No. It is not only the seemingly inert world of neutrons, 
protons, electrons, antiprotons, elusive quarks, and other subtle 
particles which is attuned to its maker and conductor. 
Sentient beings everywhere, in every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able form, raise their voices, tune their instruments, or join in 
solemn, maddening dance to the Lord of All. 

Singers and dancers alike say, 


All my springs are in You. 
(Psalm 87:7) 
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